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THE MOUSQUETAIRE. 

ViTG Hrori Qufttre! Vive co Tcri raillanl ! 

Ce diahle k qoatis qui a te triple talent, 

De boira, de battn, eC de falie le verd galaot. 

Thk taking of the town of Sedan had gloriously terminated the oam- 
paign vhich Henry IV. had made against his rebellious subjects ia th^ 
|Mut of his dominions. The war was over, and the anny expected that 
tbe kinp wonld depart without delay for the ct^tital ; when he middn^ 
announced his intention of staying at Buzaaci, and this in such a manner 
as led those who were nearest bis person to believe that ba ^ould not 
soon quit it. It happened not unfrequently that, in pursuance of a policy 
which the peculiar nature of the times rendered expedient, I«e purpoiely , 
misled some of his adherents as to his intentions ; tmA MBsetiraes the 
amoun in which the good king indulged, and whidi he was not food of 
making too public, induced him to keep his movementt secret. Upon 
tli« pr ese nt occaaion neither of these causes seeAied to operate. Order* 
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foody until the last engagement ; and, although I was then near enoug-h 
to him, I was too much engaged to look at any thing but his white plume, 
which was dancing about in the midst of the smoke and confusion which 
reigned around. I thought to have had a good look at him when I ac- 
companied the Marshal to the good king's quarters a few days ago ; but 
here again I was disappointed, for, as soon as the Marshal came out 
from lus majesty's chamber, " Oflf " was the word, and we began our 
journey within a quarter of an hour afterwards.' 

' Well, but, now thou art of his majesty's household, Pierre, we shall 
often see him. After hearing so much of his goodness, I do long to look 
at him.' 

' And I tell thee, pretty Annette, that, although I am not given to 
jealousy, (that is to say, I am not more jealous than a man who loves 
truly ought to be,) I should not be sorry if thou wert never to see our 
king, good as he is.' 

' And prithee why not?' 

' Because he is so universal an admirer of beauty, and because thou 
art so beautiful.' 

' That sweet saying with which thou hast sugared over the last part of 
thy speech shall not save thee. Dost suppose, even if thou couldst not 
rely upon me, after all the proofs of constancy that I have given thee, that 
a g^eat king would stoop to a lowly girl like me ?' 

' Oh, yes ; our good Henry is notorious for his condescension in such 
cases.' 

' Thou art a jealous-pated silly fellow, I can tell thee,' said Annette ; 
and, looking out of the window into the court-yard, she added, ' Now is 
an opportunity to punish thee : yonder comes my lover, the Mousquet- 
aire. Monsieur Blaise, and I have a great mind to receive him graciously.' 

' Nay, prithee, Annette,' said Pierre, ' if thou wouldst not have a 
brawl in the president's houses do not show him any favour. I am in a 
woundy passion at the bare mention of his name.' 

* "Wilt thou promise never to be jealous again, then, of king Qr varlet ?' 

' I do promise by this hand,' said Pierre, taking Annette's little fingers 
into his own, and devoutly kissing them, by way of ratifying his vow. 

' There, then, be quiet,' said Annette, disengaging her hand, and at 
the same moment the Mousqvietaire who had been mentioned entered the 
room. 

He was a tall, square-built, sturdy fallow, between forty and fifty years 
of age. His beard, which was somewhat grizzled, hung over his cuirass, 
and made him, perhaps, look a little older than he really was, and, with 
his broad hat and feather, concealed a g^at part of his face. His dress 
was a plain regimental one, and somewhat the worse for wear. A broad 
leathern belt was g^rt round his red doublet, and held a Inroad sword. His 
trunk hose were of coarse dark grey cloth ; he wore boots with wide tops ; 
and carried in his hand a stout walking-stick. When he entered the room 
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he seeioied a little surprised at finding Pierre ; but, saluting Annette with 
great politeness, he crossed over to the soldier,^ and made him a distant 
military bow, which had as much of defiance as of civihty in it. Pierre 
b^^ to bite his lips, and to meditate an attack, notwithstanding he was 
in the president's house. He looked at his rival, and saw he was of no 
contemptible figure. His age was, perhaps, in Pierre's favour : but the 
new-comer appeared to be in full possession of his strength ; and a victory 
over him, even if it should be obtained, could not be an easy one. While 
the rivals were looking at each other, much in the same way as two dogs 
look at a bone to which each pretends an equal title, Annette broke the 
silence. 

' Monsieur Blaise,' she said, '-you are punctual to your appoint- 
ment.' 

' Mademoiselle Annette,' replied the Mousquetaire, ' I am always 
punctual in love and in war : in other matters I can't boast of being too 
regular.' 

' Does he then come by appointment ?' asked Pierre of Annette in a 
voice which his passion rendered tremulous. 

' Certainly he does,' she repHed : * Monsieur Blaise is too well-bred a 
gfentleman to intrude himself without an invitation.' 

* And prithee why not, if I may venture to ask you. Monsieur ?' said 
the Mousquetaire to Pierre with great coldness. 

' Because no man shall presume to visit the woman who is to be my 
wife without my permission,' said Pierre fiercely. 

' And who are you ?' asked the other. 

' A soldier,' replied Pierre. * If you are what your habit bespeaks you, 
that is answer enough.' 

* If you doubt it you can try me.* 
' In what corps do you serve ?' 

* In the king's body-guard.' 

* And how come you here, then, since no one has been permitted to 
leave the army ?' 

* I come by the king's permission. But, since I have tmswered thy 
question, tell me how it is that thou, who art also a soldier, hast quitted 
Sedan.' 

* On his majesty's own errand, perhaps,' replied Pierre ; ' but, as I 
strongly suspect thee to be a deserter, wilt thou doflf that broad hat, which, 
prevents one from seeing thy features, so that, at a more fitting opportu- 
nity, I may know thee and thank thee ?' 

* You shall excuse jne, gentle sir,' said the soldier gravely ; I uncover 
at no man's bidding.' 

* Then I will uncase thee,' cried Pierre, who by this time had waxed 
mortally wroth ; and as he spoke he advanced. Annette threw herself 
between them, and, holding Pierre's arm, prevented his farther approach. 

The Mousquetaire, without in the least degree losing the san^ froid 
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which he had kept up during* the whole scene* said quietly, ' I do not 
love brawling* in a lady's presence ; but, by the faith of a soldier, if thou 
dost only attempt to lay finger on my person, this cudgel shall rattle so 
soundly on thy ribs, thou shalt think thyself a sheaf of com, and that I 
am the thresher ;' and the Mousqpaetaire, notwithstanding his quietness, 
seemed very likely to keep his promise. 

' Holy Vir^n,' said Annette, * surely never had any poor girl two 
such testy lovers ! Peace, gentlemen, t moment, I entreat. Listen to 
me, Kerre, while I explain the reason for which I invited Monsieur 
Blaise to this interview ; and ihea, if you Hke, you shall go and fight as 
long as the humour may last/ 

This speech had the effect of allaying* their irritation, which was just 
about to break into some violent shiqpe. The rivals were pacified, and 
Annette resumed. • You know full well. Monsieur Blaise,' she said, ' I 
have told you, over and over again, that I didn't love you well enough to 
marry you. This ought to have satisfied you ; but you soldiers fancy that 
Women are like fortified towns, and that a persevering assailant must 
cau-ry them some time or other, either by stratagem or fair fighting. 
Now, to convince you that I am quite in earnest, and that, although I 
like you very well, and think you a very honest, good-tempered, but 
somewhat elderly person, I do not love you at all, (because I can only 
love one at a time,) I have invited you to come here this evening. Now 
then. Monsieur,' she said, with an affected solemnity* ' I formally re- 
nounce you ; I release you from the chains which you have worn with a 
constancy marvellous in a Mousquetaire ; I give you free permission to 
transfer your devotions to some other maiden who may have a hqart to 
dispose of; and I tell you that I love Pierre so well that I mean to be 
married to him within a week.* 

' By the soul of my father,' said Blaise, ' but this is plain speaking ! 
And it is for this that I have come upon a fool's errand from Sedan, to 
be cut out by a rival, parcel serving-man and parcel soldier, and to be 

dismissed by a little ! But no,' he said, checking the ill temper to 

which Annette's speech had given rise, * I will not complain : one cannot 
always expect to conquer, and the defeat will perhaps teach me modesty 
in future.' 

'Wisely said. Monsieur,' cried Annette: ' I e}q>ected no less from 
your wisdom and good temper.' 

' Don't flout me, you gripsy,' said the Mousquetaire : ' but come, since 
we are not to be lovers, we will at least be friends. Monsieur Pierre, I 
wish you joy of your pretty bride. Mademoiselle Annette, I trust your 
husband will always love as you deserve, and as I doubt not he does at 
this moment. To both of you together I Wish all possible happiness ; and 
I now humbly take my leave, for the purpose of digesting my disappoint- 
ment as well as I may.* 

* Nay, nay,* said Annette, ' you go not so : we will part friends, and. 
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I hope, r^nain so always ; for I care not if I confess to you that, had ^ 
not known Pierre, and loved him, before I saw you, I might have treated 
your affection as it deserved. Let us shake hands, then, all round ; and, 
by way of convincing me that you bear your disappointment like a wise 
man, I insist upon your staying to sup with us.' 

Pierre held out his hand, which the Mousquetaire cordially grasped ; 
and, giving Annette a kiss, which, although Pierre did not like it, he 
could not object to, the whole party moved to an adjoining room, in 
which Annette had prepared supper. ' 

A more cheerful party did not sup that night in all Paris. Annette, 
whose spirits were always light and gay, was now the very soul of whim. 
Pierre was also a merry-hearted lad, and his recent triumph had elevated 
him beyond his ordinary good humour. The Mousquetaire, after the first 
feeling of chagrin had passed away, was as merry as either of them, and 
took his disappointment as little to heart as if he was used to such acci- 
dents. Annette sang ; the men told stories about the battles they had 
been in, and so forth. The king's health was drank, and Annette had just 
said she wished of all things to see ' the good Henry,' as the people then 
called him, in his own city of Paris, there to remain always amongst the 
8id)jects who loved him, when a loud knocking was heard at the outer gate. 

Annette could not imagine who had come hither at this time. The 
president, ^e knew, had gone into the country, and his return was not 
expected until the following evening. Some of the servants had gone 
with lum ; to the others she had given permission £b make holiday during 
their master's absence, and nobody was left at home but an old porter. 
He had been roused by the knocking, and now came to the hall to say 
there was a gentleman at the door, attended by several.persons, asking 
for Pierre, Uie Marshal de Bassompierre's man. 

' It's my master, beyond all doubt,' said Pierre, starting up ; 'I'll lay a 
wager he has got into some scrape, and can't get out of it without my assist- 
ance. I will return immediately,' he cried, and hurried out of the room. 

He soon afterwards came back with a face full of perpleidty. ' What 
a dog's life,' he cried, ' is that of a servant to so great a master as mine ! 
No day of his life that he does not run his head into some wild adventure, 
and I am always called upon to help him out.' 

' What's the matter now, Pierre ?' said Annette. 

• Why the matter is this ; — He is intrusted with two letters %t two 
ladies, who are rivals in the affection of a certain great man, whose name 
I shan't mention. He delivers her letter to one of the ladies, and is silly 
enough to let slip in her presence that he has a billet for the other. She 
pesters him to let her look at it. He, like a fool, (although he is my 
master,) consents. She takes it in her hand ; breaks the seal, as if by 
accident ; and would have read the letter but that the Marshal prevented 
her. The letter is, however, unfit to deliver in its present form ; and he 
now wants a seal to be made exactly like that upon the letter, in orde 
that he may again seal it, and deliver it to the owner.' 
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' And whose seal is it?' said Annette, takings from his hand the silk 
which had heen tied ahout the letter, and to which the fragments of the 
broken seal were still fastened. 

' That is a question which I must not answer, pretty one/ said Pierre. 

' Oh, nonsense !' she replied; ' I dare say it is some silly affair, after 
all the fuss that your wise master makes about it/ 

' It is so silly that it might be the ruin of him,' said Pierre. ' But tell 
me, Annette, where does that dreaming old skeleton live that used to bo 
your lover? He is a jeweller; and cuts seals, among the rest of his 
trades, does he not ?' 

* What ! the Sieur Turpin ? Oh, for shame, Pierre, to talk in that 
manlier of a scholar and a man of science ! He lives just yonder ; and, 
much as you despise him, he will do any thing for me.' 

' Then prithee use thy influence in getting him to make a seal like 
this,' said Pierre ; ' and there is not a moment's time to lose.' 

' Will Monsieur Blaise excuse me for five minutes ?' said Annette, 
turning to the Mousquetaire, who had been attentively listening to this 
conversation. 

• Oh, certainly,' said the soldier. 

' Stay here then, Pierre,' said she, ' and I will come back to you 
immediately.' 

' Not so,' said Pierre ; ' I dare not trust this seal out of my sight ; 
the Marshal made me promise that I would not, and, by way of encou- 
raging me to keep that promise, he assured me he would cut my throat 
if I failed in it; and he is sometimes a man of his word.' 

' Well, then, we will go together, if Monsieur Blaise will try to keep 
himself awake until our return. We are going only to the comer of the 
next street.' 

' Make haste back,' said Blaise ; ' and in the mean time I will console 
myself with this flask of Rhenish.' 

Annette and Pierre immediately set off for the abode of the Sieur 
Turpin, the lamp in whose garret-window was often seen glimmering 
after all the other inhabitants of his quarter had been long asleep, and 
now gave token of his being at home. 

This Turpin was a very ingenious artisan, who had been bred to the 
trade of a jeweller, and who might have got rich if he had chosen to 
follow that trade. Through some of the many chinks in his crazy brain, 
however, a ray of science had penetrated ; but, as he had neither leisure 
nor the advantages of education necessary to enable him to pursue the 
studies to which he had an inclination, he spent his life in running after 
chimeras. He religiously believed in all the fables of the astrologers, 
was ready to suffer martyrdom for the truth of the Rosicrudan doctrines, 
and believed Albertus Magnus to have known more of true philosophy than 
Archimedes and Aristotle put together. His experiments, most of which 
failed, kept him as poor as a church rat ; his watchings and meditations 
ttrhimtti4 hit body j but still he believed himself on the very point of dis- 
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covering the great secrets of the alchymists ; and, to a num who will be 
able to transmute the baser metals into gold, what signifies present 
poverty ? to one who is to possess the secret of making himself immortal, 
what matters it how thin he may be ? Eternity is long enough for a nmn 
to gprow fat in. So thought the Sieur Turpin ; and this thought kept him 
cheerful in the midst of all his privations. 

The steps of the lovers, as they mounted the stairs which led to the 
philosopher's garret, (for any abode nearer to the earth would have been 
inconsistent with the studies which occupied him at night,) did not rouse 
him from the celestial reveries in which he was plunged. Pierre was 
obliged to knock loudly at his door before he could make him hear. At 
length he opened the door, and Annette, entering, drew Pierre after her. 
The Sieur Turpin was surprised at a visit from Annette, whose devoted 
lover he had once been, but whom, since the death of her aunt, he had 
forborne to pester with his visits, because he was convinced of the hope- 
lessness of his suit. He received her with great civility, and listened to 
her request, that he would make a seal like that which hex friend (intro> 
ducing Pierre) would show him. 

The Sieur recognised Pierre as the rival whom he most dreaded ; and 
finding him with Annette at this time of the night left no doubt in the 
mind of the sage that he was favoured by her. This was enough to make 
him resolve not to accede to her request ; for the Sieur Turpin had a 
reasonable portion of malignity in his temper, and was not sorry to find 
that, by withholding his aid from Pierre, he might at least inconvenience 
him. By way, however, of gaining a little time, and making his refusal 
as decent and as Uttle offensive as possible to the soldier, he took the seal 
in his hands, and had no sooner looked at it than his eyes glistened with 
delight at the prospect of vengeance which seemed to open before him. 
He knew it at once to be the king's private signet ; and he thought that 
Pierre must have come at it by improper means, or that he wanted to 
forge another for some fraudulent purpose. Either of these pretexts he 
knew would be enough to get his rival into a scrape ; and, if he could not 
have the pleasure of seeing him broken upon the wheel, he was satisfied 
that, at least, he would be locked up in prison. 

' It would take several days,' he said, in his drawling snuffling manner, 
' to make a seal like this ; but, if the gentlem^ui only wants it to seal a 
letter, I could take off an impression for him in such a way as would 
enable him to do that*' 

' That is all I want,' cried Pierre eagerly ; * only seal up this letter foi 
me as it was before, and these gold crowns are yours.' As he spoke he 
produced five pieces 

' Stay here, then, cried Turpin, ' while I go down to seek the ma- 
terials for the work.* The old fellow then left the room, Pierre ex- 
horting him to return quickly, and Annette adding her entreaties to the 
same effect. 

He was absent about fiye minutes, and upon his return brought with 
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him a parcel of took, which he sate down upon his table, and asked 
again to look at the letter, which Pierre, who took great care of it, put 
into his hands. The Sieur was examining it carefully by the lamp on his 
table, when he was seized with a fit of coughing. Pierre beg^an, with his 
usual impetuosity, to curse the asthma, which had taken so unseasonable a 
time for visiting the old man, when the door of the room q[)ened, and, 
turning his head, lie saw the officer of the night-watch, and his company, 
enter. He turned to the old man, to have the letter put out of sight, not 
knowing what might have brought these people ; but the Sieur had sud- 
denly got the better of his cough ; and, having intrenched himself behind 
the guard, called loudly, ' Seize the villian ! Seize him !' Pierre's arms 
were held before he could make any resistance, and the officer told him 
he was his prisoner. * 

* But for what ?' asked Pierre. 

' Upon a charge of attemping to procure a forgery of the king's signet,' 
replied the officer. 

' Take him away, sir,' cried Turpin ; ' I wiU make g^ood my charge. God 
knows what dreadful design he has on foot ; but away with him ! the judges 
shall inquire into it, and the treason shall be punished as it deserves.' 

Pierre was much more mortified at the ill success of his attempt to get 
the seal replaced, than terrified at the threats of Turpin. The greatest 
evil he had to dread was discovery ; and, to avoid this, he whispered to 
the officer a request that he would carry him to the Marshal de Bassom- 
pierre, who would answer for him. 

' I dare not,' said the officer, ' you must be carefully kept until you can 
be examined before some of the judges. You are accused of high treason/ 

* Carry him directly before a judge, late as it is,' screamed Turpin ; 
' and, as the president Uves at hand, let him be taken to the Toumelle.' 
He looked at Annette as he said this, and exulted in the idea that the 
would, of all persons in the world, least wish the affiur to be examined 
before her own master. 

She, poor girl, was so much frightened at first, that she did not know 
what to do ; but the danger in which she saw her lover roused her, and the 
last speech of Turpin suggested to her a plan by which she thought she 
might effect his escape. This once managed, she had no doubt that he 
would be able, with his master's assistance afterwards, to get out of the 
scrape into which Turpin's malignity had plung^ him : she, therefore, 
whispered in her lover's ear ; and, going out of the room before the gxiard, 
hastened home. 

Upon her entrance, she, m a few words, told Blaise, who was waiting 
her return, of the unlucky accident that had befallen her lover, and of the 
necessity there was for him to g«t the letter back, and himself out of the 
clutches of the night-guard. ' To effect this,' she said, ' there is but one 
method : they are bringing Pierre hither, in the belief that the president 
is at home ; he is, however, in the country, and will not be here until 
to-morrow. If you. Monsieur Blaise, will have the goodness to put on 
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liis robe and cap, and seat yourself in his chair in the study, none of the 
persons who are coming will know you from my master. You can then 
get the letter away from Turpin, and you can either order Pierre to be 
liberated, or, as it will perhaps look better, you can have him kept here in 
the strong room, which I will let him out of.' 

' A main gt>od plot, pretty Annette,' said Blaise ; ' but, when the affair 
is found out, when the president comes to know the trick which has been 
played, what will become of us then ? I don't like having to do with these 
lawyers ; they are edge tools to meddle with/ 

* But the dang^. Monsieur Blaise,' said Annette, * is pressing ; and, 
even at the hazard of incurring the president's anger, (which, when 
matters shall be explained to him* I don't dread,) 1 would do this. You 
have told me you loved me ; and I not only believe you, but 1 think you 
are too generous to see a poor fellow like Pierre in such a scrape, without 
trying to help him out. Come, you can't refuse.' 

' I don't recollect the time when I could refuse any thing to a pretty 
woman,' replied Blaise ; ' but, though I admire the strength of your 
affection for Pierre, I can tell you I am sdfish enough to wish that I were 
playing this part with the hope of some reward.' 

< I have no other reward to offer you than my eternal thanks,' said 
Annette, * and* — 

' Nay, nay, no tears,' said Blaise, squeezing her hand, ' we have no 
time now for crying; but fetch me the cloak.' 

Annette hastily brought him the judge's robe, which entirely covered 
his figure, and a cap which had the effect of so completely altering the ex- 
pression of his face, that no one would have known him. He was then 
installed in his laige chair, and a table covered with papers placed before 
him ; so that he could not be a^^roached too nearly. These preparations 
were just finished, and Annette had given the old porter, who would have 
done any thing at her bidding, his orders, when the guard, bringing Pierre, 
and accompanied by the Sieur Turpin, arrived ; and, upon asking for the 
president,, were admitted to the hall. 

Annette took this opportunity of telling Pierre how she had managed, 
and he begged her to send for his master, the Marshal, in all haste, so that, 
if this plan should fail, his influence might prevent the affair from getting 
wind. T^e porter was immediately dispatched to the palace in search of 
tlie Marshal, and soon afterwards the party were admitted to the diamber 
in which the supposed president was sitting ready to receive them. 

Monsieur Blaise played his part to admiration: the robes not only 
became him well, but he sate up in his chair with a dignified gravity which 
was quite imposing. The captain of the watch made a low bow to 
this eminent legal functionary; and the Sieur Turpin bent his long 
lean body into all kinds of contortions, for the purpose of evincing his 
respect. 

The supposititious president. inquired gravely into the case, and listened 
to the story of Turpin with a very edifying attention, Dccasionally putting 
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questions to him, and seeming* to write down the particalars. When the 
old man had finished, Blaise asked to see the letter> the outside of which 
he looked at very minutely. 

' This is a most serious afifair/ he said at length, ' and requires to he well 
looked into. The Sieur Turpin has acted like a discreet and loyal subject, 
and yonder varlet stands in a perilous pHght unless he can explain how he 
came by this letter. How say you, knave ?' he asked of Pierre ; ' what 
design had you in trying to counterfeit the king's signet ?' 

' Under your worship's favour,' replied Pierre, who, though he thought 
the president was going a Httle too far, was obliged to speak him fair, ' I 
have only to say this, that I am my master's servant ; and, as I do his 
bidding, it is but fair that he shall satisfy your highness's inquiries.' 

At this moment a bustle was heard without, and immediately afterwards 
the Marshal de Bassompierre entered the chamber. He hastily saluted 
the president ; and, passing on to his servant, he put aside the guard, who 
were near him, with an air of authority which quite overawed them. 
Pierre, in a few words, told him the manner of his being arrested, and who 
the supposed president was. The Marshal had at once his cue, and 
was approaching Blaise for the purpose of taking up the letter which lay 
before him, when the president, in a loud voice, called out ' Stand back !' 
The captain of the guard immediately stepped between, and prevented the 
Marshal's nearer approach. 

' How now,' said Blaise, assuming an air of offendj^ dignity, ' who is 
this* saucy companion that thus presumes to intrude unbidden and un> 
announced into my presence ?* 

The Marshal thought this was only done to impose upon the persons 
present ; and, as he was extremely desirous to keep the affair secret, he 
thought it best to humour the joke : he therefore replied very condescend- 
ingly, ' I am the Marshal de Bassompierre ; this man is my servant ; and 
the letter lying before your lordship is one which I directed him to get 
resealed. In obeying my orders he has been arrested, and I now request 
your lordship to order his release.' 

' This may be all very true,' said Blaise ; ^ or it may be in every respect 
false. How am I to know that you are the Marshal de Bassompierre ? 
And, if I did know it, that is no excuse for your attempting to forge 
the king's signet;* 

' That I am the Marshal de Bassompierre is too well known here in 
Paris to need any proof; and for all the rest I take upon myself to explain 
it to his majesty, who has alone a right to inquire into it. I therefore 
request that your lordship will immediately restore to me that letter.' 

' Not so fast, good Marshal, as you call yourself,' said Blaise ; ' you and 
that varlet yonder appear here to be impUcated in a charge savouring 
strongly of high treason. If I were to let you go free merely on the faith 
of the big words you utter, I should incur a heavy responsibility. This 
18 an inconvenient hour of the night to seek for proofs ; so, to prevent 
any accidents, I shaU hand you and your confederate over to the custody 
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of the captain of the guard; and on the moirow we mil sift the matter 
further. The letter, with your good leave, I shall take into my own 
keeping. Take them away, captain.' 

The Marshal had heen impatient before, but this last speech filled the 
measure of his anger. ' Impudent impostor,' he cried, ' this foolery is 
past bearing. Give me that letter, and take thyself away, or I will uncase 
thee ;' and, as he spoke, he rushed to the president, and would have seized 
him, but was again prevented by the captain. 

• Grently, gently, good Marshal,' cried Blaise, rising from his chair, ' I 
do not need your aid. I will uncover myself; for, truth to tell, I am tired 
of these judge's robes/ As he spoke he threw off the cap and cloak, and 
stood upright. 

The sight of a basilisk could not have had a more striking effect upon 
the Marshal. He started back, and his whole figure expressed the utmost 
confusion. Annette, who saw that something was wrong, but could 
not imagine what it was, threw herself into Pierre's arms. The captain 
of the guard drew respectfully back ; and, the Marshal, recovering from 
his confusion, knelt at the feet of Blaise. ' Pardon, my liege lord ; 
pardon,' he cried; ' an unlucky accident, and no fault of mine, has caused 
this mistake.' 

The truth now flashed upon the minds of all who did not know the 
person of the king ; and they were convinced that in Monsieur Blaise, the 
Mousquetaire, they saw the whimsical and amorous Henri Quatre. He 
had stolen away from Sedan unknown to any of his attendants, for the 
purpose of pressing his suit with Annette, whose dark eyes had captivated 
him, and whose refusal of him had piqued his vanity. 

He raised the Marshal from the ground. ' You are pardoned. Marshal,' 
he said ; ' I told you the devils were always laying traps for men in amorous 
intrigues ; and, as we have both been caught, we will forgive each other. 
For you, g^entlemen,' he said, turning to the guard, and throwing his purse 
to the ofiKcer, ' I recommend a discreet silence ; and, while you drink my 
health, say nothing about the president. To the vigilance of the Sieur 
Turpin I am indebted, and will find a way of acquitting myself. My brave 
rival yonder, with his pretty bride, is already in the possession of so much 
happiness, that I can do nothing to increase it ; but I promise to take care 
of his future fortune ; and, as he has so bravely distinguished himself in 
the wars, he shall hereafter stay at home. The president, at my request, 
will give his consent to your marriage to-morrow ; and, as you will then 
be the wife of another, take this last kiss, pretty one,' he said to Annette, 
' from your old lover the Mousquetaire. Away with you all ; and that ^ 
you. Marshal, may be under no apprehensions about your letter, I will 
forthwith carry it myself to Madame de Moret. Good night, my children, 
g^ood night,' added the merry monarch as he withdrew, followed by a loud ^ .., 
shout of yive le Roi from Pierre. p^"T^ 

The next day Pierre and Annette were married ; and, before night, this • 
story was known throughout Paris. 
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In that city where, as Alfieri Baid, ' one need oaiy stand in the mai^et- 
place to take lessons in the purest Italian :' that is to say, in Tlorence, 
Ume lived two Italian ladies, who were sisters. The elder, the Signora 
Bit)di, had been a widow for several years ; and, as well by the gjavi^ of 
her teiHper, as by her relig^ious practices, wag fond of retirement. She 
had, however, sacriSced her taste in this respect, and hid mingled, to a 
considerable extent, in the gay world, because she thought that hy this 
means she could accomplish a wish which was, of all othen, nearest to 
her heart— the marriage of her sister Camilla. The haughtiness and the 
difficulty of this latter lady's temper bad, hitherto, thwarted all her de- 
signs ; and the Signora Baldi, at length despairing of success, had resumed 
her accustomed manner of living. She had been chiefly induced to this by 
her sister having recently refused an advantageous offer of marriage, 
which had been made to ber by Signer Rrcole Grandonio, notary of the 
DominicanConvent of St. Mark. A certain coldneishadensued between the 
sisters, which, althoi^b it did not produce any thing like a quarrel between 
them, increased the monotony of their lives. 
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One morning, however, when the sisters met at breakfast, the Signora 
B^ldi observed that CamiUa gfreeted her with an air of unacccustomed 
cheerfuhiess. Instead of that listless and discontented air which she had 
of late displayed, a smile hovered upon her lips, and her whole appearance 
expressed delight. Signora Baldi, with an eager affection, asked her the 
cause of this chang^e. 

' My dear sister,' replied Camilla, ' I condole with you on the loss you 
are abomt to sustain of the subject of your most frequent harangfues. My 
aversion for matrimony will no longer be the text of all your long 
sermons/ 

' Indeed, dev Camilla, nothing will give me greater pleasure,' replied 
tlie signora ; ' but, after all the whims you have indulged in, I cannot help 
4ovibting whether you are even now in earnest. You kiiow, if you had 
listooed to my advice, you would long ago have been happily married, and 
l|ie Signor Grandonio' 

* I do heg you not to mention that disagreeable name to me,' interrupted 
Cimina. ' It is really cruel that you should thus wish to marry me to a 
man ytko not only cannot appreciate, but cannot even comprehend 
any thiqg like delicacy of sentiment ; one who dreams of nothing but the 
records of the Dominicans, whose notary he has the honour to be, and the 
diranicles of the Gonfalonieri. Now, although these things may be very 
important, and even interesting to you, is it just that I should become 
the victim of your passion for antiquities ?' 

' It is because he is grave and respectable, and would put a stop to the 
caprices you are so fond of indulging in,' said the Signora Baldi, ' that 
you speak of him thus.' 

' Very well, sister,' replied Camilla, with an offended air, ' I shall, at 
least, be discreet enough to hold my tongue ; one day, perhaps, you will 
be obliged to think more justly of me.' 

After this the signora' s endeavours to obtain from her sister an ex- 
planation were in vain. Camilla kept to her resolution, and her sister 
remained in total ignorance of the circumstances which had caused so 
sudden an alteration in her temper. The true reason for this was, that 
Camilla did not know enough of the subject to discuss it with her sister, 
who she was sure would have required a much more explicit account than 
it was in her power to gfive. 

Camilla, whom it is now time to introduce to our readers, was a person 
of considerable attraction. Her naturally gt)od understanding, and the 
accomplishments of her education, would have made her very agreeable, 
but a habit of reading romances had spoilt her taste, and given an ex- 
alted turn to her im^igination, which, while it made her difficult in the choice 
of a husband, deterred many men from seeking her hand who would other- 
wise have been glad to marry her. She had now, however, readied thiSt 
certain age which, as Lord Byron says, is ' the most uncertain age of 
all;' and she felt the critical nature of her situation. An old man, who 

:5 
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is on the very brink of the g^ve, does not count with more anxiety and 
apprehension the grains of sand as they fall from the hour-glass of time, 
than a lady who had been surprised by the age of thirty without having 
tasted the sweets of matrimony. Every day increases her wish to secure 
a happiness which seems brighter as it becomes more difficult to obtain ; 
and the fear of never possessing it makes her more credulous in relying on 
whatever seems to afford a hope. 

This was exactly the situation of Camilla. FVom her thought? being 
constantly fixed upon one subject she became superstitious, and gave in to 
all the foUies to which superstition leads, ^metimes she went to consult 
a fortune-teller ; sometimes the bottom of a tea-cup revealed to her the 
secrets of futurity. She practised frequently the almost obsolete custom 
of thenar verde ;* and her sister had often found her pale and dejected, 
for no other reason than because the green leaves, which she had placed 
in her bosom, had faded almost immediately. 

At length, she had a dream, in which she thought a young man of 
attractive person and agreeable manners, wooed her for his bride ; she 
listened to his suit, and he was about to place a bridal wreath upon her 
head, when she awoke. Provoking as this interruption was, Camilla was 
reconciled to it by hearing, at the same moment, the sound of a gfuitar 
beneath her window, accompanied by a man's voice. She at first thought 
it was a continuation of her dream, but was soon convinced of its reality, 
and listened with tremulous delight, until the singer had finished Petrarch's 
delightful canzone, ' Chiare, fresche, e dolce acque.' She rose, and gently 
opening the window, saw beneath it a man wrapped up in a cloak, and leaning 
against the opposite wall. He held his guitar still in his hand, and his face 
was turned towards her window. He uttered a hasty farewell, and withdrew, 
but not before Camilla had been able to recognise in him a young man 
whom she had often observed near her at church. She immediately looked 
upon him, with that sanguine and romantic mode of thinking which she 
had adopted, as her destined husband ; and she could not doubt that his 
song was addressed to her, because the house in which she lived with her 
sister was isolated, and surrounded by gardens. 

It was on the morning after this occurrence that the conversation we 
have related took place between the sisters. 

Several days passed without the Signora Baldi having received from her 
sister the explanation she wished for and expected. ■ She was one evening 
sitting in her parlour with the Signor Grandonio, who has been before 
mentioned, (and who, although he was rejected as a lover by one of the 
sisters, was not less the intimate friend of the other) — it was one of those 
cold 0vening« so common in Italy, and he sate by the fire reading* aloud 
by its light an old chronicle, full of the disastrous and horrid deeds of the 

* This practice consisted in putting a green branch (most commonly of fennel) in 
the bosom, and of drawing from it prognostics of good or evil, according to the degree 
^ freehness which it preserved. 
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olden time, which the si^ora took great pleasure in listening to. As the 
little old man sate, the lig^ht falling upon his withered features, no one 
(except the Sigfnora Baldi), who looked at him, could wonder that Camilla 
should have refused him and his offers. 

The reading* was interrupted by the entrance of Zerbina, the lady's maid, 
with a note. The sigfnora saw it was in the hand- writing of Camilla ; 
and, breaking the seal, she read it hastily. ' And thus I am recompensed 
for my unceasing care and affection,' said she, as she handed the letter to 
the notary. He read it, and his distress and surprise were the greater, 
inasmuch as he had not quite given up all hopes of overcoming Camilla's 
repugnance to him. 

The note, which was yery short, explained to her sister, that finding the 
tedium of the Casa Baldi intolerable, she had resolved to quit it; and 
that, when she again saw her, it would be in the character of a wife. 

An inquiry was immediately instituted as to the road she had taken ; 
and, at the request of the Signora Baldi, Grandonio set off to endeavour 
to trace her, while the good signora devoutly employed herself in soHcitiug 
all the saints in the calendar for her sister's welfare. 

In the mean time, Camilla was in a travelling carriage on the road to 
Majano ; where, by a plan concerted between her and her unknown lover, 
she was to be met by him. The journey was unmarked by any extraordi- 
nary circumstance ; and, novel as her situation was, and rash as was this 
step she had taken,. yet such was the excitement of her feelings that she 
did not feel terrified. 

When the carriage stopped at Majano, a young man presented himself 
at the door to receive her. His dress resembled somewhat that of a 
doctor, but he wore a sword of a military form. 

* Without thee, dearest,' he cried, ' I should have lived and died 
abandoned ; and, I must tell you, before I snatch you from a peaceful 
home, that my lot is hardly enviable. Solitude is my very birthright ; and 
if, perchance, misfortune should one day reach us, can you pardon' 
. ' Our Saviour,' repUed Camilla, as she touched the small crucifix hang- 
ing round her neck, ' taught us forgiveness when he pardoned his execu- 
tioners.' 

' His executioners !' repeated the young man, with a shudder^ and for 
a moment some painful idea seemed to take possession of his mind. 
' But, come,' he said, recovering himself, ' in the face of Heaven I will 
claim your promise. You do not reply, signora.' 

Camilla held out her hand, which he eagerly seised. 

At this moment his servant Venturi, whom he had told to be in waiting 
as a witness to the marriage, came riding up in g^eat haste. ' Signor 
Benno,' cried the man, ' here is your cloak, which the podesti has sent 
to you,' at the same moment handing his master a large yellow cloak. 

' My doak!' repUed the signor, in a tone full of ang^uisbj ' a fitting 
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marriage present. Oh ! my father, how dreadful an inheritance hast th^a 

left me/ 

They approached the church. A priest, who was in waitihg^, celebmted 
the holy office. Ashe turned round to hestow the nuptial benediction on 
them, he happened involuntarily to put his foot upon the cloak, which the 
young man had let fall upon the steps of the altar. As the eyes of the 
priest encountered this cloak he stepped back, as if he had trod upon a 
serpent ; but, recovering himself in a moment, he finished his solemn 
office. Then opening the Scriptures, he read that part which contains the 
history of the treachery of Judas, and ends with the words, ' They that 
take the sword, shall perish with the sword.' 

The priest, as he concluded, shut the book viplently, and retired in a 
manner which seemed to surprise the persons present. 

' And you, too— ministers of the gospel— >do you also join the common 
cry against me,' murmured Benno, as he led his bride out of the church. 
He then gave orders to his servant to prepare for departing Immediately ; 
and the first dawn of the morning was just about to appear, when Camilla 
and her husband quitted Majano to return to Florence. 

One of those passage boats which ply upon the Amo, and which are 
rowed by the unassisted labour of one waterman, was slowly making it0 
way up the river ; there were several persons on board, presenting that 
variety of character and appearance, which is conmionly met with in 
companies whom chance has thrown together. A conversation, the topics 
of which were suggested by the various objects they passed, ensued between 
three persons, one of whom was the notary Grandonio, already known to 
Ihe reader. 

* Have you ever been in Germany ?* asked a young man of a rustic 
appearance, but who had also the air of a student. He was dressed in a 
suit of brown cloth, with gaiters of the same colour : he wore thick shoes, 
a laige sword, and his hair was combed smoothly down. 

' Oh, yes,' relied the notary to whom his question was addressed. ' I 
have seen it, as Messer Ariosto says he saw foreign countries, without 
being obliged to spend his money at inns, or fearing foul weather ; that 
is to say, in the map.' 

' For my part,^ said a fat monk, who was also one of the passengers, 
' I prefer Italy to all other countries. There it is that religion is duly 
observed, and its ministers properly respected. There churches and 
chapels' 

' There it is,' said the student, interrupting him, in a bantering tone, 
' that the monks drink the best wine, and reap the most plentiful harvests.' 

' And there it is,' said the boatman angrily, ' that one meets with the 
greatest number of ugly German facet* ' Never,' he added, lifting up his 
oar as he spokQ^ as if he would have liked to use it as a weiqx)n» ' was 
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any things more true than the proverb, \Khich says, that " Italy's three 
scoui^g^s are the typhus, Grenuans, and monks." ' 

' Many thanks to you, my brother,' replied the monk with an air of 
humility. ^ 

' Oh, I don't mean you, holy father,' said the boatman, as he replaced 
his oar in the water; ' you do us much less harm than those cursed foreign 
swords which abouad amongst us, and which may Heaven confov^d ! If 
the people of this country were not true descendants of Cain, and always 
busied in trpng to kill one another' ■ ■ * 

' What is that villa on the left called ?' asked Grandonio, who saw that 
this conversation was likely to lead to no ^ood, and that it was, at this 
period, even dangerous to be a tistener to such rebellious discourse. ^^, 

' It is the Casa Macchiavelli,^ signer,' replied the boatman. 

* Ah I' cried the notary, * is it possible to prefer another country to this, 
in which the most illustrious recollections crowd upon one at every step ? 
Where every thing combines to remind one of the glories of the days 
which are passed, the places and the times in which Boccaccio, Petrarch, 
Tasso, Dante' 

' Yes, indeed,' cried the student, who saw an opportunity of inter- 
posing, * talk to me of Dante. He was a man indeed ! How I delight in 
the picture he has drawn of that frozen ocean, which Lucifer sweeps with 
his g^ig^tic wings. The tears and cries of the damned inspire me with 
terror which has something of pleasure mixed up in it. I cannot say 
either that I am sorry at his having introduced that wicked archbishop, and 
the crowd of monks, who expiate in the torments of hell their cunning 
and hypocrisy.' He looked round to the monk, who made him no other 
reply than by casting his eyes towards the earth with an air of morti- 
fication. 

' And, if there is justice in heaven,' said the boatman, ' that ocean will 
one day swallow up these cursed Germans, with their yellow moustachios ; 
and diat it may I wish from the bottom of my heart.' 

The notary, with a true lawyer's caution, thought it high time again to 
intenrupt this discourse. 

' Among our other obligations to the great men I mentioned, it is not the 
least that they drove away, by the splendour of their own works, the 
remembrance of those monstrous romances which infested our classic land. 
I mean such as " Amadis De Gaul" and '* Palmerin of England," and the 
rest of the books so full of enchantments, and giants, and marvels.' 

' Why did not they drive away the white uniforms and the sabres of 
the North ?' cried the indefatigable boatman, with his thundering voice. 

' And why,' said the student, who delighted in quizzing the monk, 

* This villa, vhich Macchiavelli built during his prosperity, receiyed him as a 
refuge in his adverjiity. He pleasantly speaks of his walks heace to Florence, at 
the period when he was struggling against indigence, and when Fortune ^ad' stripped 
him of efwy thing but his funily and hifl fiiendfl* 
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' did they not drive away that fat, comfortahle, and contented race ot 
lazy priests ?' 

The monk remained silent. 

' As to recollections/ continued the student, ' I prefer those of the Uttle 
town, which you can see in the distance on the other side of the river, to 
all those of the most sumptuous villas, and even of the most renowned 
poets that ever wrote. There, heneath that spire which peeps out among 
the olive trees, I was this morning regaled with some exquisite Sicilian 
wine by a company of jovial deacons, who treated me like a brother. By- 
the-by too, I saw there one of the most singular marriages.' 

' A marriage, signer ?* asked the notary eagerly. 

' Yes,' replied the student, ' a marriage. Is there any thing so rare in 
a marriage that it should make you open your eyes so wide ? Though, if 
you had really se^n it, you might have been surprised.' 

' Can you describe the bride to me ?' said the notary, endeavouring in 
vain to conceal his impatience. 

' Are you in search of her ?' rejoined the student. * If you are it is too 
late, for she is by this time the wife of another— but such another!' 

* For Heaven's sake, good signer scholar, explain to me fully what you 
mean by these hints. I am the friend — that is to say, I am interested— 
not for myself, but I am interested for others in the fate of the lady you 
allude to.' 

* Then, my good grave signer, I recommend you to calm yourself. 
Try to forget her, for, upon the faith of a student, you may as well ; since 
she is lost to you and to all the world, having become the wife of 

It is always difficult for any other than a native to imderstand the 
gestures with which an Italian fills up his discourse, instead of pronouncing 
words which it might be dangerous or inconvenient to utter aloud. To 
those who are in the habit of using and practising these expedients, a 
smile, a sign, a shrug, or the raising a finger, have all the effect of speech, 
and the Signer Grandonio seemed to comprehend something of dreadful 
import now, as the young student, instead of finishing his speech, pressed 
his hand upon the notary's neck. 

' Holy Virgin !' he cried, ' can it be possible ?' His legs trembled, and 
the paleness of his face denoted the agitation of his mind. 

' Nothing is more true,' replied the student, struck by his manner ; 
' but, if I had known you had been so deeply interested in this affair, I 
would not have spoken of it so lightly. Nevertheless, I have told you nd 
more than the exact truth. And, moreover, the priest was so much affected 
at the siglt of the yellow cloak which the young man spread over the 
steps of the altar, that ' 

' I pr3rthee spare me these detailit/ sajd the notary. ' It was at 
Majano, you say, that the marriage took pluco ?' 

' Yes, at Majano, the town which you sou upon the hill there.' 

The boat, at this moment, stof^j^d, and ihu notary loft it immediately. 
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He was seen to take the road to Majano, and at that place it should seem 
that the scholar's tale was confirmed ; for, on the return of Signor Gran- 
donio to Florence, the news which he brought plunged the Siguora Baldi 
into the deepest affliction. 

Camilla, in the mean time, was living in a neat but somewhat old- 
fashioned house, in one of the most retired parts of Florence. She had 
lived here for some months with no other society than that of her 
husband, but yet in almost perfect happiness. The interior of her house 
was marked by an elegant simplicity, which had more of good taste and 
comfort in it than of splendour. Her apartment, which adjoined that of 
her husband, was adorned with portraits of the saints, and religious 
emblems, from the hands of the best masters. A large glass door, the 
panes of which were beautifully painted, led into a garden which even now 
was delightful, although the rigour of the season hid many of its beauties. 
Still it furnished flowers enough to decorate the chamber, in which books, 
a harp, pencils and drawings, were scattered about profusely. 

Camilla's husband was young, affectionate, and attentive. She enjoyed 
all the pleasures of a peaceful life and an easy fortune : besides, she was 
married— rand yet Camilla was not quite happy. 

Camilla had advanced some paces beyond her husband in the path of 
life (this is, as it seems to us, an ingenious way of avoiding that ugly 
word age, which makes ladies so angry) ; but yet, as she was tenderly 
loved by him, this made little difference. Nothing would have disturbed 
their conjugal felicity but for a certain inequality of temper, with which 
Heaven had afflicted Signor Benno Siccati, and which sometimes gave 
rise to little storms. When Camilla found herself, as she often was, 
obliged to endure this, she regretted the peaceful dwelling of her sister, 
which she thought she was doomed never to behold again, because, upon 
her expressing a wish to do so, her husband had requested, or rather 
insisted upon, her giving up any such intention. 

' But surely, signer,' she said to him one day, when the subject was. 
renewed, ' you do not mean to require from me an entirely passive obedi- 
ence, without ever, on your part, making the least sacrifice of your own 
wishes tp mine.' 

' Camilla,' replied her husband, ' I beseech you do not seek to penetrate 
the reason of the solitude in which we are compelled to live. You know 
well that you promised to resign yourself to this necessity : would you 
now break that promise ?' 

' But remember, signer,' said the lady, ' that what I ask is not only 
reasonable, but it is also a duty from me to my sister, and that it can be 
of no importance to you. I might indeed complain of the total ignorance 
m which it is your pleasure to leave me with respect to your own family.' 

' And your complaints,' he interrupted, * would be well founded if it 
were.m my power to remove them. But I have been the plaything of 
misfortune from my birth; no mother's caresses, no father's cares. 
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watched over my youth. ■ But for you, Camilla, I should have gone down 
to my grave, without ever having met one loved being whom I could press 
to my heart. ' Prithee, then, my first but only love, do not seek to pene- 
trate into a mystery, the painfulness of which afiects me only/ 

' And will you not let me ^lare your sorrows as well as your joys ?' 
asked his wife. 

' No, love,' he said, affecting a gaiety which could not conceal the pain 
he had endured from this conversation, ' you must be content with having 
made me the happiest of unhappy men ; and, for the future,' he added, 
kissing her, ' let us avoid this disagreeable subject.' 

' No, indeed, you shall not get off in this manner,' said the kdy, who 
thought she had gained an advantage which, if vigorously pressed, might 
be the means of disclosing that which she so much wished to know. ' I 
have expected this confidence from you, which I think I am entitled to, 
and you shall withhold it from me np longer.' 

Benno looked angry and embarrassed, but, before he could reply, a loud 
knocking was heard at the door ; and the servant, entering immediately 
afterwards, brought a message from the podest4, who required Benno's 
immediate presence, and bid him not forget to bring his cloak with him. 

Benno's vexation appeared to be increased by this circumstance, and by 
the sight of a long yellow cloak, not that which he usually wore, now 
brought him by his servant. Camilla would have helped him to arrange 
it on his shoulders ; but, as she extended her hand for this purpose, he 
repulsed her, as if afraid of her touching it. He went out inmiediately, 
followed by his servant, and went towards the house of the podesti. 

As he passed along the streets, muffled up in his cloak, his appearance 
seemed to excite singular and disagreeable sensations in the mind of every 
person who beheld him. The citizens drew back as he approached; 
the country-girl from the Vale of Arno, who was sitting at the comer 
of the street, surrounded by flower-pots and baskets of fruit, hid her 
face in the small beaver hat which was hanging at her girdle. The 
venerable professors of the Roman law, on their way to their classes, 
robed in their black symars, turned away their heads as he passed. The 
devotee lowered her black veil; the Padre Cercatore, returning to his 
convent, preceded by a mule loaded with an ample provision of vegetables, 
eggs, oil, and wine, crossed himself with an air of compunction as the 
wind blew the folds of Benno's yellow cloak against his ample cowl. 

' Farewell to all social happiness and all domestic comfort ! Political 
doubts and fears have carried their bitter poison even into the most obscure 
and quiet institutions of society. In these times of storm no man expects 
to be safe ; persecution reaches even the solitary in his retreat ; suspicions 
haunt the most peaceable citizens ; and every day new victims are selected 
for the hand of the executioner, who shudders as ho executes their doom.' 

These melancholy thoughts occupied the mind of the Signer Siccati as 
he approached the mansion of the podestA. The reception which he met 
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with justified the regret he expressed for the fate of hhnself and his 
countrymen.. On his arrival, some footmen who were sitting in careless 
idleness in the ante-room, and some soldiers who were pacing about, put 
an end, the one to the enjoyments of their/ar niente, the others to their 
walk, to gaze upon him. Benno, without pausing a moment, crossed the 
hall with the step of one who knewthe place, and entered a cabinet adjoining 
the hall of audience. A servant cautiously shut the door after him ; but the 
cabinet was so formed that Benno could hear, with the greatest distinctness, 
all that passed in the hall, where some prisoners were then undei^ing 
examination. 

' Your name is — ?* said the podesta, to a young student,— no other 
than he with whom the reader became acquainted in the passage-boat. 

' Filippo Doni, signor,' replied the young man in a very humble tone. 
• My father' 

* We don't want to know any thing about your father,' said the Judge, 
interrupting him. ' In these times the respectability of a father is no 
warrant for a son's honesty. But let me know, Filippo Doni, whether you 
can bring to your recollection the fact of having turned into derision the 
ministers of our holy religion ?' 

* Me, signor ? Never, I swear by all' 

' Pray don't give yourself the trouble of swearing, Filippo Doni,' said 
the judge, with a cool insolence of tone. 'Perhaps you are not so far 
g^lty as has been thought ; perhaps you have only indulged in a levity of 
speech and manner when alluding to the doctrines of our faith, and in 
that case a slight paternal correction may be sufficient to expiate your 
fault.' 

' But, signor, my respect for our sacred religion is sufficiently known. 
At Vienna, where I have studied' 

' Give me leave a moment, Signor Filippo,' said the podest^ ; * are you 
not the same student who, about two months ago, crossed the Amo in a 
boat, in company with a reverend Franciscan of Fiesole, and a certain 
notary ? and is not that man yonder,' pointing to one who was sitting at 
the end of the hall, ' the boatman who rowed you ? 

' I cannot chaige my memory with any such circumstance,' replied the 
young man, with some trepidation, as he looked around the hall to see if. 
there were any other witnesses. 

* You have a very short memory, Signor Student,' said the judge, * and 
your discretion is not much greater; two faults which may lead to 
very unpleasant consequences. However, I will allow you a quarter of an 
botir to refresh your memory ; and, if in that time you are not able to 
reply to so plain a question, I will take a way with you that shall make 
you remember every thing from the day you were bom, and ev^n before 
that. And now, my good fellow,' he said, beckoning the boatman, ' comB 
here, and take off that hat, which covers your head as completely as tlm 
dome of Santa Croee does those of the Medici/ 
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The boatman, who presented a fine specimen of that manly beauty 
which is. so common among the Italian peasants, approached ; his frank 
imembarrassed air struck even the insolent functionary before him. 

' My name is Domenico, and my surname is Marco Degli Angioli/ he 
said, without waiting to be questioned. ' I am an old sailor, bom in the 
Piazza of St. Mark ; but I have not rowed my gondola upon the great 
canal for the last six years. I quitted Venice for Florence, the Brenta 
for the Amo. I live peaceably, offend no one, and row any body that will 
hire me. What more would you have ? Let us be as short as possible, 
for my boat is waiting.' 

' And you thought, I suppose,' said the judg^, ' that the magistrates in 
Tuscany were less vigilant than those in Lombardy.' 

' I don't care two straws,' replied the boatman, ' for the magistrates of 
my country, provided, lookye, that they are really of my country.' 

' And you imagined, too, that the abuse, and calumnies which you are 
incessantly bestowing upon the foreigners who* 

' Who oppress and crush us,' interrupted Domenico, ' would never 
offend a true Italian. Are you not an Italian ?' 

' I am a magistrate,' replied the podesti ; ' and, in virtue of that office, 
I call upon you to explain the motives which have induced you thus to 
forget the duty of a citizen and a Christian.' 

' I'll tell you what,' replied the Venetian with an air of dignity, * big 
words won't frighten a man who has been accustomed to the tempests of 
the Mediterranean. Like a good Catholic, as I hope I am, I do all the 
duties of my religion. Every Easter my cabin receives the benedictions 
of the reverend Father Pacifico of Majano, and my boat is called after 
St. Dominic, my patron. So much for being a Christian ; but, as I am a 
citizen, I detest the Germans ; and, whenever I hear their cursed spurs 
ring in my boat, I am tempted to throw them overboard. I sunk my 
gondola, and fled from Venice, to escape the sight of their cursed northern 
faces. There, signer, pass sentence upon me for this if you will, and I 
wish all Italy could hear you.' 

The magistrate list^ied to this open manly speech with a rage which it 
required all his cunning to hide. He turned to the boatman, however, 
with an air of affected good will, and said, * Very well, Domenico, I have 
nothing further to say to you. Others will decide upo% your case. You 
may go.' 

The boatman quitted the room ; and, as he was crossing the court- 
yard, one of the agents of the police, who had been present during his 
examination, seized him by the arm, and, assisted by two soldiers, drag^d 
him to the old edifice of the Inquisition, which had recently been converted 
into a state prison, the doors of which were shut upon him, notwithstand- 
ing his remonstrances. 

The podestd then, without addressing a word to the student, who stood 
tremblingly awaiting his decision, went into the cabinet in which Sicca}! 
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was waiting for him, and to whom he communicated some orders, which 
Benno received with an air so humble that it ahnost amounted to 
servihty. 

As Benno returned the moon had attained a high place in the horizon ; 
a slight wind agitated the trees which bordered the Arno ; guitars were 
heard under the windows of many a chamber ; the bells were sounding 
the angelus ; and tue expiring lamps before the statues of the Madonna 
gave a melancholy air to the whole scene. 

* Alas ! my poor country/ cried Benno, as he passed onward — * secret 
pleasures and public misery ; the groans of suffering and the sighs of 
love ; bloodshed and gallantry thus mingled ! Woe, woe to Italy!' and he 
quickened his pace, wrapping his cloak about him at the same time, 
as if he would shut out the unpleasant thoughts which crowded upon his 
mind. 

It may be easily imagined that the manner of Camilla's life with her 
husband was not altogether agreeable. During his absence, which now 
frequently happened in the exercise of his mysterious functions, the desire 
of seeing her sister once more grew stronger ; and at length she resolved 
to satisfy it, notwithstanding Benno's injunctions to the contrary, and the 
vigilance with which she was gfuarded. 

She chose for putting her design in execution one of the days on which 
he had been to visit the podesta. It was his custom always on his return 
from these visits to retire to his own apartment, which no one was per- 
mitted to enter. On this occasion he had returned paler and more dis- 
tressed than usual. He threw off his cloak with horror, and the door of 
his chamber was shut after him with violence. When the night came, 
Camilla, who had been waiting its approach with impatience, dressed 
herself in the yellow cloak and flapped hat of her husband, and went to 
the street door. 

Venturi, the servant, who supposed his master was again going out, 
opened the door, grumbling at the same time against the podesti, who 
gave so much trouble. Camilla quitted the house in silence, and hastened 
towards that part of the city in which her sister Uved. 

She had not gone far, when she was terrified by the appearance of two 
men, who seeitied to be pursuing her. 

' Don't be iiAb great a hurry,' said one of them ; ' can't you wait 
for us ?' 

' Is this a time to be going from home ?' said the other. 

Camilla, finding it was impossible to elude these men, stopped. 

' It is lucky/ said the man who had first spoken, ' that we have found 
you, Signor Siccati ; we had orders to go to your house, but you seem to 
have anticipated our message, for you have your cloak with you. Always 
ready for your duty : upon my word I must say that Florence never 
could boast of a more punctual, or a better' 

' Be quiet/ said the other, interrupting him, ' we shall be overheard ; 
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let US make haste i and, Signor Benno, pray don't reply, for I perceive we 
are not alone.' 

The caution was not useless, for at this time the popular disaffection had 
arisen to such a height in Florence that the inhabitants of the city were 
ripe for revolt. Groups of discontented people were collected in dififerent 
parts of the pubUc streets, and by their murmurs, loud as well as deep, 
testified their detestation of the government. The executive authority 
felt the peril of the situation in which they were placed, and resolved to 
take the shortest method of crushing the danger. Blood must be shed ; 
and, this once resolved upon, the victims were easily selected. Spies and 
traitors were the accusers ; base slaves of power were the judges ; and to 
be suspected was to be guilty. The scaffold was in constant use ; and three 
young men, whose only crime was that of having expressed their dissatis- 
faction of the existing government, and of having reminded the people of 
the glorious days which had gone by, were doomed to sufifer. The people 
of Florence had heard this intelligence with horror, and for a time the 
spirit of their forefathers seemed to animate them. They assembled in 
the streets in large numbers ; and, but for the prompt appearance of the 
foreign soldiers who were in the city, and a large reinforcement which was 
drawn in from the neighbouring country, where they had been cantoned, 
a revolt would probaMy have taken place. ' Through these angry groups 
Camilla had now to make her way, led by her two unknown conductors. 
She was terrified and surprised; but the curiosity she felt to penetrate the 
mystery of her husband's occupation was so strong, that she resolved to 
pursue the adventure to its conclusion. 

They at length stopped before a large gloomy-looking building. A' 
small door was opened upon a signal being given by one of her con- 
ductors ; and Camilla, still wrapped up in her mantle, was led, trembling 
with terror, into a vast hall filled with soldiers, and whose arms were piled 
at one iend of it. Some of the men were playing at dice upon the drum- 
Ifeads. Glasses and bottles were upon the tables, and the lounging soldiers 
and their idle occupations impeded the passage of Camilla's glides. As 
soon, however, as it was seen who was coming, a profound silence suc- 
ceeded to the ringing of glasses, the rattling of the dice, and the oaths of 
the players. Camilla, wholly at a loss to imagine what could be the 
occasion of this, passed as quickly as possible througlPthe space which 
was made for her. 

She then entered another room, where her compearance produced the 
same effect ; but here the scene was so extraordinary that she had no time 
to think of herself. 

Twelve figures clothed in white, and each holding a flambeau in his 
hand, formed a circle round a young man loaded with chains, and whose 
emaciated figure told a tale of suffering and long imprisonment. A 
magistrate, an aged priest, and two boys, bearing religious emblems, were 
near the prisoner ; the other parts of the chamber were filled by soldiers. 
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The appearance of Camilla caused a BhudderiDg among the religious 
persons. 

' I am ready to hear your senteuce/ said the prisoner in a languid tone. 

' It is for this man to announce it to you/ said the magistrate, as he 
presented to Camilla a parchment^ to which a large seal was affixed. 
' Siccati, do your duty ; read the prisoner's doom.' 

' Grod of mercy !' cried the unhappy cq>tiye« ' it is then a sentence of 
death.' 

He dashed his head, in a movement of despair, against the wall, and 
the blood flowed with rapidity from the wound. 

This completed Camilla's fright and terror: she could ^adure her 
feelings no longer, but sunk fainting at the feet of the judge. 

' Holy Viigin, it is a woman !' cried one of the soldiers, who had stepped 
forward to raise her. 

' A woman !' repeated the judge in a tone of anger. 

' A woman !' re-echoed the penitents with surprise. 

' Yes, it is a woman,' said the soldiers as they retired, and the vaulted 

roof rung with the exclamation ' It is a woman!' 

* ^ « « * * 

The rash step which Camilla had taken had effectually estranged her 
from the heart of her husband ; and, although she did not understand Uie 
exact nature of the dreadful spectacle which she had witnessed, it had 
given rise to apprehensions and doubts not less painful than the worst 
reality. She complained no longer of the retirement in which she Uved; 
but, on the contrary, seemed to shim every kind of amusement. Her 
leisure hours were wholly employed in reading religious books, and visit- 
ing sacred places. Pietro NataU's ' lives of the Martyrs,' and Jacopo 
Voragine's ' Golden Legend,' had assumed the place of the tender 
Petrarch and the elegant Metastasio. Her walk was no longer under the 
larch-trees at the gates of Florence, nor along the light sand which covers 
the banks of the Amo ; but she would be found instead kneeling in the 
church of St. Mary of the Flower, or joining the crowd of devotees at the 
beautiful gates of St. John's Church, which Michael Angelo said were 
worthy to be the gates of Paradise. The dreadful scene which she had 
witnessed in the prison seemed to her to be the presage of some fatal 
event, and she felt like a criminal who waits the sentence which he knows 
it is impossible to evade. At night, in the solitude of her chamber, the 
wind whistling through the tops of the trees, the rustling of a drapery, 
the creaking of a door, filled her with terror ; and when she slept her 
slumbers were troubled with frightful dreams. In the day-time she would 
sometimes remain for hour» together alone, with her eyes fixed, ani in 
the same posture.- If at this time Benno suddenly made his appearance, 
a shuddering seized her, and tears and silence were the only requital for 
the affectionate interest which he testified. Her harp now sounded only 
to sacved mu^ic, and «11 her accustomed occupations were forgotten. 
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The religious ceremonies with which the people of Florence celebrate 
the solemn festival of Easter had now begain« and Camilla pursued her 
sacred duties with redoubled ener^. It is the custom, during the whole 
of the .Easter week> to have preaching during the night. Camilla went 
one night, at the hour of the Miserere, to the church of Santa Croce. 
The scene was one which would have been imposing to the mind of any 
one ; and upon Camilla's owing to the disordered and depressed state of 
her mind, it was doubly so. 

An aged priest, himself in the common course of nature soon about to 
quit the earth, was moving the feelings of his hearers by a narration of 
the sufferings of Him who now lives in eternity. The imposing effect of 
the statues of the Medici family, whose gigantic shadows are emblems of 
their past grandeur, seemed to hover most majestically above the crowd ; 
while an immense cross, covered with flambeaux, shed a flood of light upon 
the kneeling congregation. 

The sermon was finished, when a sudden noise hastened the rush 
of the people from the church ; and Camilla, who found it impossible to 
disengage herself from the crowd, was borne along by it towards the 
square, in the front of the old palace. Torches, carried by many of the 
people in the crowd, shed a strong but partial light around. Camilla saw 
the square filled by an assembly of the people, whose tumultuous motions 
resembled a sea agitated by a storm. A great quantity of soldiers, dis- 
persed among them, repressed, by their presence, the tumults which were 
about to break out. 

On a sudden a loud cry was heard. ' Th^y are coming ! they are coming ! 
was uttered by a thousand voices, and the rattling of a cart upon the 
pavement immediately followed. Camilla turned her eyes towards the 
quarter to which the soimd seemed to be directed, and saw what was the 
cause of this assemblage.' 

An immense scaffold hung with black was erected at a short distance 
from her. She mounted the steps of a house near which she was stand- 
ing, and, by the light of the torches which surmounted the scaffold, she 
commanded a view of the whole scene before her. The cart which she 
had heard contained the prisoners whom a jealous and unjust government 
had doomed to die in this place and at this hour. They had not yet 
reached the foot of the scaffold. A man stood upon it alone and motion- 
less near the fatal block; his arms were crossed upon his chest, and his 
back turned in such a manner that Camilla could not see his features. 
He seemed neither to be moved by the tumultuous cries about him, nor 
by the horrors in which he was about to be the chief actor. Camilla loved 
still— notwithstanding all her doubts and fears she loved, and the re- 
membrance of him, who was the sole object of her affection, mingled itself 
with all the dreams that tormented her wandering fancies. Even in the 
odious minister of justice before her she fancied she saw the person of her 
husband. She made an effort to chase from her mind a notion at once 
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SO horrible and so degrading^. Mt is a dream/ she cried, when at the 
same moment the %ure turned roimd, and she saw in the ruthless execu- 
tioner of Florence her own husband, Benno Siccati. One cry of horror 
burst from her lips, and she sank upon the steps where she had been 
standing. She lay there utterly imconscious of the remaining horrors of 
the scene, and it was not until the bloody execution was terminated that 
she recovered her senses. . 

When she became conscious, the low whispers of the wind were alone 
to be heard. The lately crowded square was deserted. One man alone 
approached her, and, by the torch which was carried behind him, Camilla 
saw that he wore a yellow doak, the bottom of which was dabbled in 
blood. it 

Again the horrors of her situation rushed upon her mind, and a relapse 
into unconsciousness relieved the agony she felt. From this moment her 
reason, too much disturbed before, fled for ever : a fever ensued ; and, in 
a short period, death terminated her disappointments and her sufferings. 
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I tell thee 

There's not a pulse beats in the human frame 
Tliat is not governed by the stars above us : 
The blood that fills our veins, in all its ebb 
, And flow, is swayed by them as certainly 
As are the restless tides of the salt sea 
By the resplendent moon. Nbele. 

It was early in the last century, on the eve of an All-hallows Day, 
that a set of riotous young men, the greater part of whom were students 
of the university of Gottingen, were seated round the table of a public 
tavern near the college. The bottles had circulated so rapidly |||[^ 
many of the boon companions were lying beneath the table, joining la. 
the revels only by an occasional half-uttered imprecation or a loud 
snore. By slow degrees the party dwindled away. The drawers carried 
off such of the roysterers as could not walk, and such as could reeled 
home to their beds. It was eleven o'clock; one solitary waiter lay 
sleeping upon a chair in the comer of the room ; and of the late noisy 
and numerous company there were but t^o left whose brains had resisted 
the stupitying effect of their debauch. One of them was Leopold Von 
Desterreich, a student ; the other was a captain in a regiment of Jagers, 
then quartered in the town : his name was Schwartzwald. 

In the whole university there was not any young man who kept up 
the true character of a collegian with a more assiduous perseverance 
than Leopold Von Desterreich. He was the only son of a too- indulgent 
mother ; his foUies and faults were not only overlooked, but his purse 
was 90 amply supplied that he had the means — and, to persons of his 
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ag^e, the inclination is never wanting^ — to indulgfe to the uttennost in all 
the absurdities of Burschenism> as a college life was then called. 

The main object of a thorough-paced Bursche's ambition was to 
assume a behaviour and appearance which should be the wonder of all 
decent people. To accomplish this object, there was no extravagance or 
foolery that he would not readily commit. Leopold had distin^shed 
himself by the pertinacity with which he kept up all the nonsensical 
customs that had from time to time been introduced by the raw madmen 
who abounded, and by the ingenuity he had displayed in inventing^ new 
absurdities. 

He had foug'ht more duels than any other man in college ; and was so 
fond of this method of displaying what he thought his valour, that he 
would even take up the quarrels of other men, and fig'ht them out. He 
wore his beard and mustachios of an unbecoming and even filthy length. 
His hair was suffered to hang in loose curls upon his shovMers. His 
boots were large and heavy ; and his spurs were of such a size, and 
made so sonorous, that they might be heard from one end of a street to 
the other. A studied negligence was apparent in his dress; and he 
even rubbed holes in the elbows of his new coats, that he might in no 
respect forfeit the character of a fierce academical sloven. It was 
acknowledged universally that he could smoke more tobacco and drink 
more beer than any of hi? companions ; and he performed both of these 
feats, not because he liked either of them, but because they made him 
notorious. In short, there was no vagary, which the young and too hot 
brain of a youth exposed to all the evils of bad example could suggest, 
that Leopold did not shine foremost in. He fancied that, in doing these 
things, he gave so many unquestionable proofs of manhood, and that he 
kept up the dignity of the academy in a manner worthy of it and of 
himself. 

Notwithstanding all these follies, he was a young man of excellent 
talents, and of a kind and g^enerous heart. His imprudences were the 
mistaken excesses of a haughty, but noble, temper, from which experience 
and a more extended knowledge of mankind could not fail to produce far 
more worthy results. He was the very soul of honour, the staunch 
opposer of every attempt at oppression on the part of the superiors, and 
the firm and liber^ friend of aU those students whose courage and parts 
made them respectable, while their limited means prevented them from 
carrying things with so high a hand as he was enabled to do. He was 
universally respected by the Burschen, and loved by such of them as 
knew him more intimately. 

Captain Schmi^wald was a soldier: he had upon many occasions 
shown a great ihdimtion for the company of the students, and was one 
of the very few' persons who, without being of their fraternity, were 
allowed to joiiyheir revels. 
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He was a praBhto daring person, with a most forbidding countenanoe. 
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His conversation was as odious as his manners were disagreeable. A 
professed free-thinker in matters of religion — by turns a bully and a 
sycophant/ but always ready to back his opinions* and his insolence with 
his sword — ^he was feared and hated by most of the Burschen, to whom, 
however, he contrived, Upon many occasions, to make himself useful. 
His example was infinitely pernicious among* young men already tea ^t 
to be seduced into wrong : and he was so well known to be a corrupter, 
that every new-comer to the university was cautioned by the rectors not 
to associate with him. 

Leopold neither feared the captain nor any other person; but he 
hated him cordially, and to this feeling he added an utter scorn of him. 
In the first hour of thdr acquaintance they had quarrelled, and had 
fought in consequence. Leopold was wounded in the duel by an unfair 
Uow, as he thought. The seconds, however, decided that the blow, if 
not quite fair, was purely accidental and unavoidable ; and the captain 
made a very handsome acknowledgment of his antagonist's courage, and 
of his own error in the cause of quarrel. Leopold had shaken hands 
with him on the ground, and he made it a point of honour not to renew 
the disagreement. He, however, hated the captain not a jot the less 
than before ; and, although he did not care for his society, he resolved 
never to shun it, and always treated him with a familiarity and careless- 
ness which had a good effect in subduing Schwartzwald's domineering 
temper. Leopold was the only man in the university with whom he 
dared not to trifle. 

The soldier and the student now sat smoking their laige pipes, and 
pnfiing the dense clouds into each other's faces with a very laudable 
diligence : the bottle was stationary, and one of those deep pauses pre- 
vailed which sometimes ensue after very noisy revels. At length Leopold 
broke the silence. 

' Captain,' he said, ' you and I are the only honest men in Gottingen. 
Yon see the whole pack of those noisy curs, who but now were barking 
so loudly, have drawn off; and, spite of good wine and good company — 
for the wine is excellent, and such company as yours and mine is almost 
as good — the drowsy sots have sneaked into their beds. May the devil 
rouse them for it I' 

' Amen,' said the captain, : as he set down his empty glass ; ' but I 
wish little Reichard had staid. When he gets sufficiently drunk he 
grows devout, and tells stories about saints and miracles, that are more 
comical, and not less true, than the " Fairy Tales." ' 

* Yon, captain,' said Leopold, ' are little better than an atheist. You 
have been trying to convert little Reichard from the faith of his fathers 
to your own no-belief: but you can't succeed; he is a worthy pillar of 
the church, and defies the foul fiend. What is the matter with the dqg, 
that he howls so ?' he asked, as a large black hound that always acoom- 
panied the^captain whined. 
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' Hie doesn't like cant, replied the captain. 

' Then I wonder he remains your do^ so long ; for you have been 
pourings the cant of infideUty (which is no less hypocritical thsn 
Reichard's) into the ears of all the stitqiling^ that woald listen to yon, 
lintil diete is not as much piety amongst us as would serve a monk/ 

' Piety ! — You talk of piety V said the captain with a sneer. 

' Under your favour, nohle captain/ said Leqpold, ' I do not talk of 
piety in my own person ; I only mean to say that you are ofie of the 
most impious and mischievous incendiaries that ever gx)t witiiin the walls 
of a collegfe, to the ruin of foolish young fellows : not that you ever did 
me any harm ; for, although I am not vain, I do think myself a match 
even for you in almost all shapes of wickedness. I mean, however, to 
take up, and mend ; and as the first step towards it, since my pipe is 
out, rn empty the bottle, and away to my truckle-bed.' 

' What, thou turned sneaker too I' said the captain ; ' thou flinch frc^ 
thy liquor, like a shoemaker's 'prentice, who fears a drubbing from his 
master! — ^Nay, then, if thou goest, all gt)od fellowship is gone.' 

' Why look ye, soldier,' said Leopold, ' I like drinking as well as 
another man ; and Lhave be^i trying for the last five hours to see yxm 
under the table, without being able to make the least impression on you. 
By all the gods of antiquity, I think that every hair in those black mus- 
tachios of yours acts as a conduit-pipe to carry off the fumes of the 
wine you drink, or you could never stand it ! Now, I am as decently drunk 
as any gentleman could wish to be ; while you sit there with your 
iinperturbable ugly black face, and, saving that you look more stupid, 
ybu are, for aught I can see, as sober as when you b^^n/ 

'Yoo do me honour, most learned flower of college wit,' replied 
SdiwartZK^ald; * but, if I'm not so drunk as you would have me, I am 
no less a good fellow : I'll join you in any plan of rational amusement 
yon like to propose. Shall we take a walk ? Shall we storm the go- 
vemor^s house, and run away with his nieces? Shall we break into 
St. Ursula's convent, where the blue-eyed girl is going to take the veil, 
and prevent her locking up so much beauty from the world? Any 
thii^ liiat is mad and widced, and I'm your comrade/ 

''Tis All-hallows Eve,' said Leopold. ' Hark how the wind blows! 
the devil and all bis imps are riding (m the night-blast ! Would you walk 
on sndi a night? Do let the dog be turned out,' he added, as the 
animal again whined loudly. 

' I like to hear the wind,' said Schwartzwald ; ' and, as for the 
devils, stirely yon, who defy aknost every thing in this world as well as 
in the other, dont pretend to care two straws for all the fiends that 
c^r plagued the earth.' 

'ISdiwartzwald knew vsiy well that the only thing that Leopold feared-<- 
if fas feared «t«tt>«-^vraHi Uie agency of supernatural beings ; but he knew 
also that he would rather die than confess so mu«)h. The sokU^ had, 
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disooveced this point in his companion's character^ and he was resolved 
to persist in his attack npon it. 

. ' Come/ he continnedf * if yon really don't fear the devils and would 
like to ran the chance of meetings a pretty wenidi, take a stroU with vie 
to the house of the old witch, Alice* and let us have our fortunes spek.' 

Leopold had two reasons for not refusing this invitation, which h^ 
nevertheless, shuddered at the thought of acoeptingp. He would not 
have had Schwartzwald fancy that he was really influenced by super- 
stitious fears ; and he knew that the hovel in which old Alice resided 
was constantly resorted to by the young' girls of Grottingen, who believed 
that she could tell them their future fortunes. Nothing, he thought, 
was more probable that that he should find some of them on the present 
evening ; and the latenesa of the hour was in favour of this supposition, 
because, for Alice's sake, as wdl as their own, these consultaticms must 
foe kept profoundly secret.^ Fathers are in general very g^at enemies to 
such practices : there is no persuading them that fortune-tellers are not 
thieves and impostors, and that all kinds of danger may not ensue to 
young girls who visit these illicit prophets. A zealous constable, who, 
besides his own hatred and horror of witchcraft, had reason to deplore 
his only daughter having thrown herself away upon an idle rufliany 
whom old Alice had pointed out as the girl's future husband, once went 
so far as to g^et a stake and a tar-barrel ready for the sorceress ; and, but 
for Schwartzwald, and some of his Jagers, who rescued her, she would 
have enjoyed a foretaste of that punishment to which all the charitable 
people of Gottingen, who thought about the matter, believed she was 
inevitably destined. Her house was well known to be a place of resort 
for inquisitive young gfirls, whose curiosity will sometimes lead them to 
affiront dangefs, the mere mention of which, under a less powerful ex- 
dtement, would frighten them into fits. 

' Come,' said the captain again, ' will you go and have a peep in the old 
hag^s mag^c mirror?' 

' Have with you then willingly,' cried Leopold ; and, quitting the 
tavern, they sallied forth into the street. 

It was now twdhre o'clock. . The night was totally dark i not a stai- 
was visible through the thick black clouds which palled the heavens. 
The wind blew in fierce g^ts ; and, as it rushed through the ample sky, 
shrill sounds, which seemed horrible and unnatural, were mingled with 
its fitful blasts. * The old houses shook, the signs creaked in the wind, 
diimneys were heard to fall into the silent streets, window-shutters 
flapped, and watch-dogps howled. The hoarse cry of the sentinels 
placed in different parts of the city were the only human voices to be 
heard ; and these, as they mingled at certain intervals with the other 
noises of the night, seemed like the shouts of roving demons. Nothing 
ooold be more gloomy, nor oppressive to the spirits, than this weather ; and 
Leo|Mil4; lAOK than onc^, wished that he had never b^^an the adventure. 
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' We shall be sure to find company at the old crone's/ said Sdiwartz* 
wald : ' the gfirls will be afraid to return home while the wind blows thus/ 

' ' A man need have some inducement to go out on such a night,' 
rq>lied Leopdd ; ' I mean something beyond that old woman's juggling. 
I look for some pretty wenches ; and, if I find them, they shall pay for 
it. I won't take all this trouble for nothing ; nay, if I should even find 
smne of those fiends, which, as folks say, visit the old sorceress, pro- 
vided they come in the shape of young and pretty women, I will boldly 
make love to them.' Lec^ld said this merely for the sake of saying 
something, and for keeping up the character of a dare-devil, which he 
had got. He knew Schwartzwald was a man, who, if he gained the 
slightest advantage over him in the way of ridicule, would not fail to 
bring upon him the quizzing of all their companions. 

' * Well jsaid, Orlando Innamorato !' repHed the soldier ; ' even such a 
cold wind as this; I see, cannot cool hot yoimg blood ; — but here we are 
at the gate.' He gave the word, which, as an officer of the guard, he 
Was acquainted with; and being, moreover, well known, he and his 
companion were permitted to pass. 

They quitted the town, and struck into a path diverging away from the 
road, which led them on to a barren heath. A quarter of an hour's 
rough walking brought them po a low hovel, the lights in which they 
iiad seen some time before they reached it. A loud sound of laughter, 
mingled with screams, was heard, but ceased as the soldier and the 
student approached. The lights, too, were extinguished; and, by the 
time the visitors were at the door, all was dark and silent. 

* This is odd,' said Leopold : ' it seems we are just too late ; the 
revelling is finished.' 

' We shall make them b^;in again,' repHed Schwartzwald : ' after 
coming so far, and in such a night, we must enforce old Alice's hos-^ 
pitality.' ' 

He knocked sharply at the door with his sabre-hilt, and his dog set 
up a loud and disagreeable bark. 

Immediately afterwards the door was opened, and the withered face 
of the wretched beldame, who called herself the mistress of the hovel, 
was seen by the light of a small lamp which she bore. 

* How now, mother ?' cried Schwartzwald ; ' is it robbers or goblins 
dwt you fear, since you are so cautious in opening your doors ?' 

* You are not alone,' mumbled the old woman, without replying to the 
soldier's observations, as she saw the figure of Leopold beyond. 

' I am not,' replied the captain ; ' I bring a gentleman to visit you on 

this auspicious night; he wishes to see some of your But, 

sounds ! why do you keep us standing in the cold here ?' he said 
abruptly, as he pushed into the cottage, and was followed by Leopold. 

The place exhibited the most desolate appearance. On the hearth 
vere some scanty embers ; on a table near it stood the homely food on 
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wiuch it seemed that the old woman had been regaling when her visitors 
interrupted her supper. This consisted of some of the coarsest bread 
of the country, and a raw onion. A starred black cat was lying niBar 
the fire, and was not disturbed either by the entrance of the student and 
the soldier, or by the black dog of the latter, with whom she seemed 
to be on very gt)od terms. 

Leopold looked about in astonishment: he was sure that he had 
seen lights and heard sounds of rude merriment a few moments before ; 
and he was sure too that they could proceed from no other place than 
the room he was in, which now was as dull and gloomy as a mid- 
night tomb. 

' Come, mother,' said Schwartzwald, ' we thought- to have found some 
of the lasses of Gottingen here, who had come to see their future 
husbands in your famous mirror.' 

* What ! on this night ?' cried the old woman. 

' Aye ! why not ?' said Schwartzwald : ' when were mad-cap girls to 
be frightened by bad weather from what they had set their hearts on ?' 

' There is not a girl in all Gottingen,' said Alice, ' that would come out 
to-nig^t,eYen if she were sure of getting a husband to-morrow by doing so.' 

' Come, come, my good old dame,' said Leopold, ' tell us where you 
have hidden these young ladies. I am sure that I heard sounds as I 
came along the heath, which could be no other than female voices. 
Beseech them to come forth now, my gentle Sybil ; for, if you don't, I 
must begin to court you. I am pledged to make love to some one 
this night.' 

The old hag grinned, and shook her palsied head, swearing over and 
over again that there was no femaie m the bouse but herself. 

' You have some wine hidden, if you have no women,' said Schwartz- 
wald : * come, produce that, mother, and then we'll talk about the other 
affiurs ; but the wine in the first place, for my walk and the night-blast 
have made me as cold as a corpse.' 

The old woman removed one of the tiles with which the floor of her 
hut was pi^ed, and produced, from a hole which it covered, a laige old- 
fesbioned flask. She placed it on the table with glasses. 
" ' Come, Alice,' said Schwartzwald, * let us have a peep into thy 
mirror.' 

' What would'st thou see ?' asked the old woman emphatically. 

• Nay, / care not for thy tricks,' he replied; * but Meinherr there will 
like to view some of thy juggling ; and I can tell thee also, by way of 
putting thee on thy mettle, that he has no faith in it — ^he thinks thee an 
arrant cheat.' 

The old woman looked angrily at each of her visitors ; and Leopold, 
who thought that in his character of gpiest, and an uninvited one too, it 
would be the extreme of ill breeding to afiEront the lady of this noble 
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mansioDj disdaimed his friend's imputation, and assured the old woman 
that he had the highest opinion of her skill. 

The hag^ muttered some unintelligible words between her teeth, but 
in such a manner that Leopold did not know whether his compliment 
had appeased her, or whether she was still indignant at nis want of 
faith in her practices. He therefore repeated his request that she would 
permit him to see the mirror. 

Schwartzwald, in the mean time, seemed to enjoy mightily the old 
woman's ang^r, and Leopold's endeavours to propitiate her. ' Comot' 
he said at length, ' produce thy charmed mirror, and let us see what 
is to be our destiny.' 

' The mirror is destroyed,' said the old woman ; ' and, if it were not« 
you know it is against the laws to make use of it.' 

' Thou dost mistake, gentle Alice,' said Schwartzwald, ' it is not 
destroyed ; and, when thou talkest of laws, for whom dost thou take us ? 
Are we Philistines ?* are we meek and hypocritical tradesmen ? are we 
like the quaking citizens who come to consult thy art about stolen 
spoons; and who, if they cannot find tbem, would denounce thee, or 
doom thee to that singeing from which I once had the honour and the 
happiness to rescue thee ? Come, come, my good lady, away with thy 
scruples; Memherr is a gentleman— the main-spring and life-blood, 
as it were, of college youths — ^true as steel, and secret as a father 
confessor. Produce, then — bring forward thy wonders, and without 
delay.' 

Leopold repeated his request that she would do so ; for his curiosity 
was now highly excited, as well by the speech of Schwartzwald as by the 
old woman's evident reluctance to comply with their request. 

The hag yielded to their united importunities; and, still muttering, 
while her aged frame shook with an increased agitation, she arose, and 
began to make her preparations for exhibiting the mirror. She first 
carefully raked up all the embers of the fire into a heap, and covered 
them with a close vessel, so that the faint light which before streamed 
from them was now wholly obscured. She next went to a recess in one 
comer of the room, and, removing a quantity of rags and lumber which 
stood against the wall, she opened a door, within which was seen a 
black curtain. She then took Leopold by the arm, and, placing him 
directly opposite this curtain, she extinguished the lamp, and the room 
was left in utter darkness. 

Now,' mumbled the old crone, ' what is it you would see ?' 

Leopold had, in spite of himself, been in some degree overawed by 
the hag's manner, and the caution of her preparations. He hesitated 
as to what he should choose. 

' I should Hke.' said Schwartzwald, ' to see the place of my burial, 
* In college slang it is common to call the citizens and tradespeople PhiliUines, 
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u, in all probability, when I visit it for the last time, I shall not be 
able to reoognise it' 

. ' Thank you for the hint/ said Leopold; ' it shall be so; — show me 
my grave/ 

The curtain was heard to be slowly withdrawn, and Leq[K>ld saw a 
small square mirror before him, which was perfectly distinct, and in 
which lig^ht seemed to be reflected, although there was none in the 
diamber. He looked again, and the surface appeared to be dulled, as 
if by some vapour passing before it. This soon cleared away, and he 
sow within the mirror a sight which rivetted his attention. A small 
square enclosure, surrounded by high walls, and thinly planted with 
cypress-trees, seemed to lie before him. The walls were like those of a 
cloister, and were covered with a climbing shrub : the branches of some 
acacia-trees, loaded with blossoms, hung over ; and in that part which 
was opposite to him, and beyond them, he saw the spires of a building, 
which seemed to be either a church or a monastical establishment. 
Looking down, he saw that the small enclosure was thickly covered with 
graves, on each of which a small wooden cross had been placed^ and 
(lowers thickly planted. One grave was open, as if it had been just dug : 
he looked upon the wall against which this open grave was made, and he 
8«w upon it a marble tablet, with an inscription. He gazed upon this 
tablet, and read his own name, ' Leopold Von Desterreich,' in laige 
and distinct letters. An emotion, for which he could not account, held 
him fixed to the spot : he rubbed his eyes, to be sure that he was under 
no delusion; still the silent burial-ground lay before him — stiU his own 
name seemed to be uttered from the marble on which it was written, 
and to rii^ in his ears as well as to pain his eyes. A cdd sweat settled 
upon his brow — his head turned round — and he would have fallen but 
for Schwartzwald. 

The hag, who knew well enough, although she could not flee, what 
was going on, called out, in an almost unearthly voice, ' You have 
lodoed upon it once— of the third time beware !' 

A hollow and discordant voice, which he beUeved to be her's, lihea 

gioaned, rather than sung — 

^ Hither, hither, shall you cone ; 

This your last and lowly home. 
Wheresoever your way you bend. 
Hither must your travel tend ij 
Roam the earth, or swim the deep. 
Hither, hither, still you creep, 
. In this dull cold bed to sleep.' 

While this melancholy strain still lingered in his ears liie curtain wias 
i^;ain drawn, and the lamp lighted. Leopold felt sick at heart, and 
cofdd not rally his strong^ so as to reply to SchwaflrtzwakL 

'Why, sounds*/ said the soldier, 'the old woiMii has fnghtaoed 
700 'indeed/ 
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Leopold heard the taunt, but he could not reply to it. 

* Here/ said Schwartzwald, pouring him out a large glass of wine* 
*try this never-failing specific against the blue and every other sort 
of devils.' 

Leopold swallowed the wine, which was at -once dddcious and powerful : 
his spirits returned, his heart glowed, and even more than his wonted 
animation pervaded his frame. He felt a powerful excitement, and 
laughed aloud, all the fears which die sight of the grave had occasionev 
being forgotten. 

' Why, what matters it,' said Schwartzwald, ' where a man is buried? 
We shall all be in our graves some day, perhaps ; and the knowledge 
where they are situated cannot bring them one step nearer to us. 
Drink, then ; and, let Death come when he will, he shall find us properly 
prepared for the journey, as far as good liquor can prepare us.' 

Leopold filled his glass again, and, as he drained it, a noise like that of 
suppressed laughter was heard at the door. Old Alice opened it, and 
b^fan to talk to some persons who were standing on the outside. It 
was soon apparent that the new-comers were females; and Leopold, 
who was now in very high spirits, leaped from his chair, and, rushing to 
the door, swore that, whoever they were, they should enter. Schwartz- 
wald followed him, and they dragged in two girls, whom they found 
talking to Alice. 

The wenches struggled a good deal, and seemed very averse to entering 
the cottage ; but the two gallants were men not to be denied ; by main force 
the fair ones were seated near the fire, and their cloaks taken off. 

Leopold pressed his suit very vigt)rously ; he was going through the 
forms usual on such occasions, swearing all those oaths which he had 
found to prevail often before, and which your accomplished lover always 
swears, and never means to observe, when Schwartzwald slapped him 
on the shoulder. 

' Bravo !' he said, ' you redeem your pledge bravely : you said that 
you would make love even to fiends if they should come in your way ; 
and who do you think our friends here are ?' • 

' I think they are very true flesh and blood, and no fiends, but the 
daughters of some good FhiUstines of Gottingen.' 

' To see how a man may be imposed on, now ! and a learned man 
too— a studen;^-a sage that is to be! But I must undeceive you. 
Know, then, most renowned Bursche, that you have been gulled, and 
that you have fallen into a trap I have long laid for you. I thought 
that your daring impudence and rashness must at some time or other 
yield you into my hands, and that all the pains I have taken with you 
could not be thrown away. Once I was as you are ; now it is my 
business to make such as you are what I am. Your profligacy and your 
audacity have made you an easy prey to me; and you have this night, 
by dabbling in forbiddan, and, as you would call them, unholy things. 
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sealed my power over you. Still I would ratljer b6 your friend than 

your foe ; and, if you will g^ve yourself up to me voluntarily, I will 
secure to you all the happmess that, in your wildest moments, you ever 

dreamed of. Refuse this, and it shall he my business to poison every 
moment of your life — to drive you to despair and to death by torments 
at which you now cannot even g^ess. How say you ?' 

Leopold was stupified. The hellish potion he had drunk had be- 
wildered his senses: the events of the night — the horror which the 
open avowal of Schwartzwald, or the demon, as he now seemed to be — 
bad shaken his reason to its very centre. He knew not how to reply : 
he looked round, and saw that the two supposed g^rls were as old and 
as ugly as Alice ; and they all three now stood together in a g^oup, with 
their sunken glazed eyes fixed upon him, waiting to know whether they 
should hail him as a brother or not. He gasped for breath, and, 
pnttiiig his hand to his neck, he opened his collar. As he did this he 
: felt a small cross, which his mother, who was a very pious, but super- 
. stitious woman, had caused to be made from an unquestionable relic of 
; SL Anthony's staff, and which she believed was a never-failing preserva- 
tive against witchcraft and evil spirits. Upon this occasion it brought 
back to Leopold's recollection subjects which he had but too long 
neglected. He thought of his motheiv— of the care she had taken in 
training his infancy to pious habits : he remembered the satisfaction he 
had once taken in the practices of devotion, and a ray broke in at once 
npoa the daric despair that had b^^ to ovei^pread his heart. He grasped 
the cross; his courage revived ; and with a great effort he said to Schwartz- 
wald, * Ia the name of Heaven, and of the God of Heaven, I defy thee I' 
A loud scream burst from the hags, and Schwartzwald advanced to 
him with a threatening gesture. Leopold drew his sword^ and made a 
fierce lunge at him. The sword glanced off his breast ; and the cap- 
tain, or, as he should now be more properly called, the demon, seized 
Leopold by the throat. The youth felt his strength was unavailing : he 
strogig^ed, but it was in xtan ; he fell, and saw the eyes of the demon 
glare exultingly over him. The power of sensation forsook him ; he 
believed he was dying, and uttered a gfroan, with which, as he imagined, 
his spirit departed from him. 

On the fallowing morning some peasants, g|t)ing to their work, found 
what they took at first to be the corpse of a man, lying near the town- 
walL They carried it into the city, and, medical aid being procured, 
the body was found still to possess animation. Proper remedies were' 
applied, and the sufferer recovered. He was soon recognised to be 
Leopold; and, some of his companions hearing of the affoir, he was 
carried by their direction to his rooms, where he was placed under the- 
care of the persons who usually attended him. 

He gradually recovered, and, when he was well enough to reply to 
qafOB^ooB, he was eagerly importuned by his 'riends to tell them the 

G 
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particulars of the adventure which had brought him into the utuatioa ia 
which he had be^ found. Before he attempted any explanation h»^ 
inquired after S(^wartzwald. He was told that the captain had. disap- : 
peared ever since All-hallows Ni^t; and that, from the time they had 
quitted die tOY^ tog^ether, no tidings had beoi heard rejecting him. 

Leopold could not make up his mind to detail aU the circumstances of 
the hdrrible night he had spent in Alice's hovel ; but as his companions 
were entitled to some portion, at least, of his confidence, he told them 
that he had accompanied Sdiwartzwald thither, wheie he. had seen 
sights of the most dreadfid kind, and which it would be so painful to him 
to describe; that he must be eousused from attempting to do so. 

His friends were, d course, not satisfied with this account; but tiiey: 
saw from his manner that they had no more to expect from him, Bod' 
they ceased their importunities. As, however, might have been expected, 
they cBd not keep their suspicions secret ; and, their ignorance i^f the; 
real facts exaggerating the wrong notions they had formed, tfaeyl 
litfhiapered about that Leopold had been dealing with the devil, and (ihat 
he had fared the worst in the business. It soon got wind, and the • 
young gientleman*s neputatioQ was torn to pieces amongst the maiignattt 
and Curious peio]^ with whooa the university abounded. 

By slow degrees Leopold recovered his healtii, but the trab^paiU^ 
and self-pOsbession, which even his excesses had not before been able to 
distiurb, seiemied now to have fled for ever. He was not ill; but a lieavy 
wdgfat hun^ upon his mind, Tmd prevented him from enjoying any of 
the amusemeDls whidi had formeriy given him so much delight. His 
courage, a]»d the fiery temper of his mind, were still unsubdued : he- 
looked back upon ihe events of the dreadful AU-hallows Night wkh 
homur, but not with fear. He despised the dark poW^v which had 
assailed hhn; but minted with his scorn was a feeling that theur spells 
had power over him, and that a clankless and invisible diain fettered his 
veiy hea)t. 

Among Uie foUies into which he had plunged was that of affecting a 
see|)tici6Ai-^-^ven of expressing exulting doubts as to the veracity and 
e^ea^ ^ tb6 pdriciptes of religion. This he had been rather induced 
to do by the contagious effect of example, and by that braggart i^rit 
which. i9 0OB)m<m to very young men, than because he was sincere in the 
qnuiens he gave uttei^ance to. 

.in the sicklkeds of heart that now oppressed him he became convinced 
of his error, and in the religious impressions of his infancy he alone 
found consdli^on. Still he was too proud, and too much afraid oi the 
ridicule of his late companions, to avow openly his belief, or to attend 
the regular ofllCes of the church, hut perfmmed in secrecy and in 
solitude these devotional exercises, which afforded him some relief, and 
which increase his hatred and (contempt of tibe demoniacal influence 
iinder which he- iof^red. 
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At leogih he resohred to seek fait ktefriends, id Iho h^pft 'tfi^ Ihair 

society wotild dispel tonut of that hnoff riukj3chQ\!f.yt}Adk.yw^^ 

Mb heart* llere^ however, fae fasnd fahnaelf dohn^ :ta exjiri^iflj&ce 

,aBotfaerdisaippekitiiietit :. bstead of being: irecesved as tmmk Mik. JDJpea 

,maM, and hailed as the flowei^ aoid chief ornament of the . aoadonddal 

youth, he found that he was treated with a cold and formal .poHtemas, 

which was as far remored from a friendly feeling* towards him as it was 

from a£fbrding^ him an opportimity of resenting the altered behaviour of 

his friends. TfuM was the unkindest ei^ nf all : he ieqnested na eiqila- 

nation from some of his most intimate acquaintances, all' of'wl^am 

dediared that their affection for him was unabated, and insisted thilt the 

-change of which be accused them existed only in lii& own fancy: Hb 

*8oon found, too, that he was an object of curiosity to many men of the 

university, and that he was pointed out to new-ccnueni as a sori of 

wonder^ This was more than he could endure; and, one day, wheki he 

passed throi^ the cloisters, he overheard a youngs man, rwhos^ ill 

manners and vulgarity had made him universally disagreeable to..th]^ 

better class of students, mention his name, and, turning round his head, 

he sdw him pointing his finger at him, while his countenance eiqpressed 

at once scorn and derision. His friry instantly became ungovernable^ He 

asked the man who had given him this offence what he meant by having 

done so ; and, the fellow stammering some insolent and unsatisfactory 

apology, Leopold wholly abandoned himself to his passion, and, after 

beating him unmercifully with his walking- cane, he left him. 

He wait home, expecting, of course, to receive a message from th^'e 
parson, appointing the time and place at which he would be required to 
give him satisfaction ; for duelUng was then of daily occurrence in the 
imiversity. To his astonishment, however,, instead of a challepge, he 
received a visit from a captain of the city-guard, who summoned him to 
repair, under the escort of himself and a file of his men, to the council- 
rocnn oi the university. Leopold isnnediately obeyed ; and, on his way 
to the council, he leaint from the captain that he was called upon to 
aiuwer for having beatan one of the coHegians. This was so unheard-of 
a way of settling such a dispute among the students, that he was still 
more surprised at it. 

When he arrived at the council-rdom he found the president and 
fdiows of the college sitting in judgment, and his antagonist ready to 
prefer his complaint, which he did with no small exaggeration in his 
own fovour. 

Leopold was called upon to reply. He disdained even to allude to the 
iDiare|»esentations which his adversary had resorted to, but at once 
adinitted that feeling himself wantonly, and without provocation, insulted 
by thd itudent, he had chastised him on the spot ; and he added that hd 
was willing to abide the consequences there or elsewhere. 

' Yes,' vociferated the poltroon who had been beaten, f it is likely. 
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indeed* that I am to meet in open figfat a man who deals with the dievil, 
and who^ for aught I know, may bring a fiend for his. second.' 

This taunt foxnished Leopold at once with the explanation of the 
coldness he had experienced from his friends. He saw« in a moment, 
the reason why his conqpany had been shunned, and Ids person become 
a mark for the 

' slow and moving hand of Scorn 
To point the finger at*' — 

He was so much overcome by anger and shame, that he could not 
repfy but by a look of haughty indignation. 

After wldspering for a few moments with the fellows, the president 
began a long harangue to Leopold, in which, without noticing the allu- 
sion of the other student, he enlarged upon the necessity of preserving^ 
public peace in a place devoted to study; and then, reading one of the 
edicts of the college, in which the penalty for striking a blow within the 
walls was declared to be the expulsion of the offender, he pronounced 
that sentence upon Leopold, and ordered him forthwith to quit the 
university. * 

Leopold, in a short and angry reply, declared that he heard the 
-sentence with indifference, and that he would not condescend to avail 
himself of the opportunity he had of appealing from the impartiality and 
injustice with which an obsolete law was thus put invidiously in force ; 
but he denied and threw back the infamous slander which had been 
uttered against him, and which, he said, had only been used for the 
purpose of sheltering the cowardice of the person who had resorted to it. 

The president replied that this imputation, heavy and horrible as it 
was, formed no part of the grounds upon which the sentence had been 
passed ; but, as he said this, Leopold saw, or thought he saw, that the 
old man believed the calumny in its fullest extent. 

Disgusted and enraged, Leopold left the chamber and retired to his 
own, where a short time sufficed to complete the preparations necessary 
for his departure. The next morning saw him on his way to Switzer- 
land, where he resided for a time. Here he received the news of hit 
mother's death, by which event he became the possessor of a large 
patrimony. He was, however, not inclined to return to Germany; but* 
committing the care of his estates to the steward who had managed 
them for a considerable number of years, he resolved to travel he cared 
not whither, and solely in the hope of distracting his mind from the 
contemplation of the thoughts which burdened him. In pursuance of 
this resolution he crossed the Alps, and entered Italy* 

In the hotel at Milan, where he took up his abode, he found some of 
the officers of a French reg^ent then quartered in that city. The 
inward oppression which almost consumed his life had become still more 
burdensome while he was alone, and he gladly made acquaintance with 
these gentlemen, in whose society he found great relief. The manner 
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of their existence was xnuob to his taste, for they mingled with the- 
leiions and active business of war the elegant accomidishments and. 
amusements of polite life. Some occupation, he felt, was absolutely 
necessary for him, and he yielded very readily to their persuasions that 
he would join them. The commanding officer, who saw that Leopold's 
high spirit and acquirements would make him a valuable acquisition to 
the service, offered him a commission, which the student, however, 
declined, proposing to join the army as a gentleman and volunteer. 
. In this character he served throughout the Italian campaign, and had,, 
in a great degree, overcome the impressions which the fatal AU-hallows 
Night had made upon his mind, aldiough he had not foi^otten them, 
wtoi a circumstance happened which recalled them widi all their origi- 
nal force. 

It was on a beautiful summer's evening that the party to which he 
was attached drew near the place appointed for their quarters. The 
fotigue of a long march had not rendered him insensible to the beauty 
of the country he was traversing. He was in a remote and unfrequented 
road among the hills beyond Bergamo ; and the eminence which he had 
attained commanded an extensive view of the fertile country. The set- 
ting of an autumnal sun shed a blaze of liquid radiance over the plain, 
which lay laughing and rioting, as it were, with plenty ; while the rich 
and varied colours of the foliage and the fields glittered under its beams 
with indescribable splendour. As the march led him through the hills, 
which sometimes hid the landscape from his sight, and sometimes pre- 
sented it suddenly and strikingly, Leopold thought he had never seen the 
beauties of nature in a more fascinating point of view. The day rapidly 
dosed in ; and the sounds, which denote the activity of a country life, 
(me by one ceased : the lowing of the homeward-driven cattle, the song 
of the husbandman, the hem of the shepherd, and the deep-mouthed 
h^yingp of his dogs, died away gradually ; and now nothing was heard 
kit the melancholy notes of the vesper-bell — ^fit music for such an hour. 

Leopold thought of the beautiful verses of Dante ; and, although he 
had no friends to whom his heart turned as the time and place softened 
and saddened it, yet there was a yearning after some such object, on 
which its affections might rest, which made him feel his utter desolate- 
ness still more. Tears, such as he had not shed for many a day, started 
to his eyes as he repeated — 

JGift gia lliora che volge '1 desio 

Ai naviganti, e'ntenerisce '1 core 
Lo di, c'haii detto a i dolci amici, A dio ; 

£ che lo novo peregrin d'Amore 
Punge, se ode squilla di lontano, 

Che paia '1 giomo pianger che si more.* 

* Before the day had quite closed the detachment had reached the 
* The late lamented Lord Byron's translation of this exquisite passage — to all 
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plft^ at wbteh tlMy >tere to halt for the ni^ht : it wa» oatted the Convert 
6f Santa Groce^ and Was mtuetted upon a gentle emmeioce, commandhiy 
the whole of the view which had so much delighted Leopold. 
^ The qppearaBce of the French soldiers threw the fair recluses into noi 
smaU emhamissment. A party had been dispatched to announce the 
arriyal c^ their companions ; and the abbess ha^ made such good use of 
the time which this afforded her, that all her flock were safely lockicd up 
in the high chambers of the building, and beyond the profane touch of 
(^French soldiery. Experience had taught the necessity of this pre- 
caution ; fbr> notwithstanding the deyoted sanctity of the gentle nune^ 
iSintre had been instances of their not being s^le to withstand the per- 
suasions of les bravts ; and, during the campaign, many of the fair sisters 
had renoimced their rash vows of celibacy, and had become the wives of 
the soldiers. The abbess of St. Ursula was of such incorruptible piety, 
and the strictness of her discipline was so famous, that she had Jk6 
reason to fbar the backsliding of any of her holy sisterhood ; but, 
idthough she was fully convinced of this, yet, like a very prudent okl 
lady, who had been once young, she thought there was great virtue in a 
lock and key, and she therefore had every one of h^r flock, with the 
exception of the lame porteress, whose ugliness was a sufficient protectiiNk 
to her virtue, fairly fastened up until the troops should have departed. 
^ She, however, had provided for the reception of the soldiers, who 
found a repast prepared for them in a lai^e out-building, and where ^so 
they were to take up their abode. The officers and Leopold were her own 
guests, and were received by her in her parlour, where a simple, but 
el^*ant, supper was laid out. The abbess was a lady whom the misfor- 
tunes of her noble family, and the changes of affairs in the country, had 
driven to a cloister. She was a well-informed and agreeable woman, and 
engaged unreservedly in the cohversation with which the evening was 
consumed. It was nearly time to retire, when one of the officers, aii- 
tracted by the beauty of the evening, proposed a walk in the garden <k 
the convent, which was seen through the windows of the room where 
they were sitting. 

- This suggestion met with universal approbation, and, Leopold offering 
lis arm to the abbess, the whole party quitted the parlour. The garden 
was disposed with great taste, and was well fiHed with flowers and fruit- 
trees, exhibiting — as, indeed, every thing about the convent did — ^the 

but to him untranslateable— is so beaatifiil, that I reckon udod being thanked for 

inserting it. — Ed. 

Soft hour, which wakes the wish and mdts the heart 

Of those who sail the seas oa the first day 
When they from their sweiBt friends are torn apart — 

Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way. 
As the far bell of vesper makes him start, <* 

Seeming to weep the dying day's decay ! 

Don Juan, Cant. iii. St. cvilL 
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good taste of the person who p^esid^d over it« The «eMier8- ocHAfdi* 
mented the old lady upon the beauty of hear garden ; and, as this was 
tne of those iimocent en303rments in which she indulged, and of which 
die was rather proud, their praises were highly gratifying to her* 
, ■* There is another part of my domain/ said she, ' which, al4K>Hgli it 

somewhat melandioly, looks so tery beautiful by xoooolight, the^ I. 
trill show it you, if you will permit me/ 
. ' By all means' was littered simultaneously by the whole party. 

' It is the cemetery,' she said; and, calling to the gardener, she bade 
kim unlodk a door in the garden-wall. 

They entered the burial-ground, which was one of the inost striking 
that, "perhaps, was ever beheld. The moon was now declining, and 
threw its strong broad light against one side of the square, while the 
other was in de^ shade. Cypresses were thickly planted within the, 
square, and the white marble pillars of the cloisters which surround- 
ed it shone in the dear moonlight between their black trunks and 
their sorrowful motionless foliage. 

' This cemetery,' said the abbess, ' is one to which I have almost 
become attached ; and, weak as you may believe it, I should feel great 
pain if I thought that my bones were destined to rest in any odier. The 
perfect tranquillity which prevails here — ^the beauty of the situation — 
those eternal mourners, the cypresses — ^the soft broad gleams of the 
moon's light — all combine to make it, in my opinion, most fit for the 
calm resting-place of mortal bodies, until that change which is to transfer 
them to another sphere shall take place. This is, I know, a we^dmess, 
and you must think I am wrong- to indulge in it; but, when you con- 
sider how much our Hves are swayed by fancies, you wiH find some 
excuse for me.' 

Leopold assured the abbess that he thought her selection so good a 
ene that it needed no apology. 

They had now walked down one side of the quadrangle, and bad passed 
onder that cloister which was in shade. • On turning out of it a ^ught 
met Leopold's eyes, which fixed him to the spot with astonishment. 

The moon, which was now at his back, shone full upon the wall of the 
opposite cloister; — ^behind it arose the acacia-trees, loaded with their 
white streamfiig bbssoms, and waving Hke plumes in the soft night-air. 
hi &e distance were seen the slender white spires of the convent, 
against which the moon-beams fell, and showed distinctly the richly- 
carved crochets which decorated them. In short, he saw the very scene 
which he had beheld in the mirror at old Alice's ^ov^ !-^He looked 
again at the wall nearest to him. The stone upon wUch, in the mirror, 
he had seen his name inscribed, was not there ; but the branches of a 
clematis that had been trained against the wall had left a square space of 
eauustly the size of the tablet of his vision. Nothing was wanting but 
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the Dame. He gazed at it with horror ; a cold sweat stood upon bii 
brow, and a groan hurst from his overcharged bosom. 

' You are unwell, I fear,' said the abbess, wbo saw the paleness of his 
face, and felt tbe trembling' of tlie arm she held. 

Her voice recalled Leopold to himself. ' I find the night air chill," he 
said; ' and the length of the march has fatigued me more than usual. 
With your permission we will return.* 

The company proceeded back to the convent, and Leopold was able to 
master his emotion so well that his momentary indisposition was univ 
sally believed to have arisen wholly from the cause to which he had 
ottribnted it. Having taken some wine, at the entreaty of the abbess, l.e 
retired to his chamber. 

Id vain he attempted to sleep : when he closed hts eyes the scene iu the ' 
cemetery was as vividly before his sight as it had been when he gazed on 
the real substance. At length, feverish, and worn ont with tossing iit 
hia bed, he arose, and went to the window. Upon opening it he found 
that it commanded a view of that part of tbe garden which adjoined the 
burial-ground, where it had been foretold his own grave should be dug. 
The moon was now nearly sunk, the night-breeze' bad freshened a little, 
and, blowing against the tall cypresses, they seemed to beckon him 
wards the narrow spot which at some period be believed must be hi9 
own. He gazed at them until, his fancy aiding the impressions he had 
before received, he became convinced that this was the place destined for 
his dissolution — perhaps this was the very time when that event was 
to happen. 

As he pondered over the events of his life, and reflected on the bitter- 
ness with which they hod been tinged since the fatal All-hallows Night, 
he felt little occasion to regret even if this should be his fate. At this 
moment the notes of the organ in the chapel of the convent fell upon hia 
ear; and, soon after, the voices of tbe nuns were heard in celebratior 
the funeral office for one of the sisters who had lately died. Leopold 
listened ; the coincidence was so striking, that for a moment be could 
have fancied that his apprehensions had been realized, that he had in 
truth ceased to exist, and that it was for bim that these midnight oris 
were sung. 

It was not long, however, that be remained under this delusion. 
Shaking off, by a violent effort, the thick-coming fancies which crowded 
upon his brain, he recommended himself to the protection of Heavei 
and, resolving that he would no longer vex himself with speculating 
upon an accident, which, however frightful it had been rendered by c 
cumstancea, he could neither prevent nor hasten, he closed the window, 
and retired again to his bed, where his attempts to sleep were mora 
successful. 

He rose in the morning refreshed by his rest, but he could not entire^ 
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IfiC ffid «f the derioQSDess which the sight of the burial-place had occa- 
^ioDttL After bre^dcfasting* with the abbess the order for marchicig was 
gmn ; «nd, having' bidden the old lady fifii^well, the whole party set off 
fimoi Santa Crece. 

Leopold fek relie^ved when lue had quitted the convent ; and« as he 
forsned his joum^, the conversation of his companions^ &ad, stiU more, 
ihe htcreasing distance which every step put between him and that place 
of terror, contributed to re^ore his cheerfulness. When they had 
fMaed the Alps orders were received for &e return of the troops into 
France, where they were to go into quarters ; and Leopold, not choosing 
toaocoioipany them in the dufi «ouiitcy 'life ^h^ were i^out to lead, went 
le reside at Berne with some others bf the offioerft, who had obtained 
kai^of absence, intending to r^oin Urn army at the ooHunencement of 
tt» next campaign. 

In the festivities of Berne, whi<^ teis the invidious reputation of being 
Ihe most ^gay of all the towns of Switzerland Lecqpold tiiiought he should 
imi the means of passing the winter very agreeably. Society had be- 
eeme necessary to him, as the ouly means of dissipating tl^ disquiet 
which often assailed, and sometimes depressed him. 

He had been living here for some weeks, when one day, as he entered 
die dinrch on a religious festival, he saw a procession of young gfirls 
passing along the aisles, and collecting the contributions of the devout 
people ¥^0 filled the church. His attention was particularly oittracted hf 
the sight of so much loveliness engaged in so pious an office. 

Hie cunning directors of the Romish church, who have always been 
deeply versed in the feetings of the human heart, and the means by which 
th^ may be profitably assailed, have been continually in the habit df 
resorting to the agency of youth and beauty, among other expedients, for 
file purpose of excitii^ charity. On the present occasion they had been 
ffrtiemely happy in their selection, for every one of the girls who formed 
iiui procession was distinguished for personal charms, and none of them 
had yet .reached the age of eighteen years. 

One among them attracted the attention of Leopold by her remadkable 
beauty, which even th^ neighbourhood of so many other lovely faces only 
pondered still more striking. She appeared to be about seventeen years 
sU, andihe.lfloom of youth was just xipening into the -mature grac^ of 
WBuaidHiod. 'Her figure was of perfect symmetry, and sii^sh fks>even'the 
most exalted imagination, and the best efforts of paintei^ and scutptQjai, 
osidd kiotvtfoipass. ^lu all her movements there was an eloquent dignity, 
aadter ttveiy ^sture seemed to be under the influence of that instinctiivie 
loveliness which pervaded her whole frame. Her walk, boundfqg an4 
siMtit, bespoke all the firmness and vigour of youth, but was vepiessed 
kf a grave modesty, suited to the place and the occasion. Her face was 
fudnating and lovely than her form, because it seemed even te 
mortal beauty : it was Uke one of the sublime creations of Guidcn, 

H 
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which are, as it were, improvements upon humanity, and which, white 
they seem to defy comparison with any known models, deserve all the 
praises which have heen bestowed upon them : like them, it possessed 
that characteristic sovrumana bellezza which commands universal admi- 
ration. It would be impossible to describe accurately such a face ; and, 
if the imaginations of the hearers cannot supply them with an adequate 
notion of it, it must even go undescribed, so totally is it beyond the 
feeble power of words to do justice to it. An expression of perfect 
goodness and simplicity added to it the only charm which it could have 
received. 

Leopold gazed with a rapturous admiration that engrossed his whole 
faculties. The ceremony he had been witnessing had already excited 
his feeUngs to a pitch of exaltation and enthusiasm : the solemn musi(>— 
the loud choir — ^the fervent responses of the devout congregation — ^had 
prepared a mind like his to be easily wrought upon. As he looked now 
upon the enchanting being, who moved at the head of her companions 
through the crowded aisle, soliciting the charity of the people, he fancied 
that she was one of the inhabitants of heaven, who had visited the earth 
only for the pious purpose in which he saw her engaged. 

While he looked at her this notion gathered strength, and, at the 
same time, a feeling of pure and holy love mingled with it. He thought 
that it was through the intercession of such an angel that he could alone 
hope to gain pardon for his sins, and to shake o£f the hellish influence 
which he at once hated and obeyed. 

So much was his mind occupied with this idea, that, when the maiden 
approached him, he knelt down, and, casting his purse into the littld 
flower- woven basket which she carried, he murmured ' Pray for me, 
heavenly Virgin !' 

These words were uttered in so low a tone of voice that they could 
scarcely be heard by any of the persons near him ; and, if they had been, 
their import would, probably, have been misunderstood. The lovely 
object of them, however, seized at once their meaning, and a deep blush 
suffused her beautiful features as she passed on^ 

Leopold remained gazing upon her as she retired ; and it was not until 
the bustle of the persons near him, in leaving the chapel, reminded 
him of the singularity of his posture, that he quitted it. He arose 
and went to his hotel, filled with melancholy, but not disagreeable, re- 
flections upon the vision he had beheld. 

He could still scarcely persuade himself that it was merely a human 
being; and when, by dint of reasoning, he had succeeded in doing so, 
his desire to know more of her became still more powerful. 

' In her, perhaps,' he said to himself, ' I may find that which I have 
hitherto sought in vain — one being, beautiful and good, who may furnish 
me with ^ motive to live on, and whose virtue and innocence may coun- 
teract the dark spell which seems to bind me still. The prayers of such 
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an angel must be efficacious, and will prevail against the banded powers 
of heU.' 

His first business was to inquire the name and family of the young 
lady whose charms had made so sudden and so powerful an impression 
on him. He learnt that she was the daughter of an Italian gentleman 
of respectability, whom the changes which had taken place in his native 
country had driven into exile, and who had now resided in Berne for 
some years upon the remnant of his fortune. He was a widower ; and 
his daughter, whom he had very carefully educated, was his only child. 

Signor Baldini was a man of retired habits, and of austere devotion. 
He was known to practise the most severe rules of the CathoUc church, 
and he had openly announced his intention of placing his daughter in a 
convent as soon as she should be of such an age that her own consent 
might ratify his wishes in this respect. It was beheved, too, that the 
young lady was perfectly willing to comply with her father's desires. 

The latter part of the information Leopold heard with some anxiety, 
and he resolved that no effort should be wanting, on his part, to effect 
a change in the destiny of the lovely Laura at least, if not in that of 
her parent. 

He immediately set about finding out some person among his ac- 
quaintance, which was numerous, and of the first respectabiUty, who 
would introduce him to the Signor Baldini. He soon learnt, however, 
that the retired habits of the old gentleman rendered this almost hope- 
less; and in the mean time he was obliged to content himself with 
haunting daily the neighbourhood in which he Uved, in the hope of 
seeing the beautiful Laura, as she might by accident quit or return to 
her abode. 

This, it must be confessed, was as convincing a proof as any man in 
his senses could well give of being irretrievably in love. Leopold was 
too little a novice in affairs of the passion not to be aware of this ; and 
he wiUingly encouraged die growth of an affection which seemed at once 
to meliorate and to tranquillize his heart. 

At length chance afforded him an opportunity of disclosing to Signora 
Baldini the secret of his soul. He had watched her' one day going 
from her own house to vespers, at the church where he had first seen 
her. She was accompanied only by a female servant, and when the 
service was finished she returned to her father's house. On her way 
she was met by a party of riotous young men, who appeared to have 
been drinking freely, and who addressed her with some rude and familiar 
expressions. 

The shrinking g^rl was excessively terrified, and endeavoured to avoid 
these Tulgar boys, but in vain. One of them had thrown his .arms 
round her waist, and she had just uttered a faint shriek for help, when 
Leopold was in an instant at her side, and had dashed her assailant to the 
earth so roughly, that all his amorous ardour was dispelled in a moment. 
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Tke rsiseot rose as wdS as he could, and joined his companions, who 
drew themselves up in a threatening position, and appeared resolved to 
an9tig9^ l^ir companion . They, however, chang^ their minds as soon 
as^ they saw Lec^eld^'s sal^ drawn, and retired with precipitation, con- 
fisnog tllee display of then* valour to the mere utterance of some unmeail- 
mg* and disregarded threats. 

Leq)old assured the trembling girl that she had now no cause tbr 
alarm, and begged that he might be permitted to accompany her to h^r 
own house, in order to protect her against any further accident. 

She thanked him in the most graceful manner, and every word ^e 
uttered served to confirm the passion of the enraptured German. 

Her fears had magnified the danger in which she had found herself 
when Leopold's prompt assistance rescued her ; and, her gratitude being 
in proportion to that imaginary peril, she expressed it with all the enei^ 
of her character. 

She begged that Leopold would permit her father to thank hrm for 
the services he had rendered her ; and he, who desired nothing so much 
as an introduction to the old gentleman, did not say a word in objection 
to this proposal. 

When they arrived at the house, the gentlia girl, who was still some- 
what agitated, rushed into her father's arms, and told him that she had 
been assailed by a band of ruffians on her return from church ; and 
added that, but for the assistance of the gentleman who accompanied her, 
she should perhaps have been killed. 

This was not quite true, but she thought it was : and her manner of 
relating it at once alarmed the old Italian, and called forth his thanks to 
Leopold, who now felt obliged to disclaim some of the praises whicli 
were bestowed upon his courage. 

He told Signer Baldini that these redoubtable assailants were pro- 
bably only artisans, who had been at a short distance from the city to 
spend the holiday, and whose weak brains the festivities of the occasion 
had somewhat inflamed. For his own share in the ^air he renounced 
all praise and thanks, because he had merely interfered, as every gentle- 
man must have done, to protect a lady from the annoyance of sudi 
per3ons. 

After some further compliments on each side an agreeable oonversajtion 
ensued, in the course of which Leopold found the sig^aor to be a man of 
information and polish, although thero was a gravity in his manaer — 
occasioned by the settled sorrow which he had laboured under ever since 
his wife's death — ^which might, to persons less interested than Leopold, 
have seemed in some measure repulsive. 

The lovely Laura, although she was no longer surrounded by the 
prestige which the place and the occasion on which her lover first beheld 
her had enveloped her with, was not less charming. The artless inno- 
cence and gaiety of her conversation, her pious attention to her father. 
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and the Ti^aDce- with y^kleh she sei^ned to antacipate his every wish, 
not less than hei rare beauty, whkh Leopold now g«ized at with stsU 
g^reater admiratioft than before, confirmed him in the opinion that she 
was the most amiable and fascinating' of created beings. 

He staid as long* as decency allowed him, and, before he retired^ he 
had obtained permission to wait upcHi the sigDor again. 

He did not fai) to avail himself of this permission at the earliest 
opportunity; but, to his g'reat disappointment, the real object of his 
visit, the ^g^nora Laura, was not visible. He, however, passed some 
time in conversation with her father, in whose good opinion he thought— 
and he thought jujstly — he had made some progress. After a few more 
visits he told the old gentleman that he entertained the most fervent 
passion for his daughter, and made a formal demand of her hand in 
marriage.' 

' I regret very much the disappointment I must occasion to you by 
declining the honour you propose to me,' said Signer Baldini ; ' but my 
daughter is already engaged.* 

' Is it possible ?' cried Leopold in despair; ' and does she love another ?* 

' I speak not of human engagements,' replied the signer ; * Laura is 
the devoted bride of heaven.' 

Leopold breathed again, and, since he knew it was no mortal rival that 
he had to fear, he returned to the charge. 

' But will you not permit me, sir,' be said, ' to endeavour to engage 
her affections ? Surely beauty and virtue such as hers will be . more 
properiy and more serviceably employed in the world, which has need of 
such examples, than in a cloister.' 

* But in a cloister,' replied the signer, ' the possessor of such beauty 
and virtue as hers — and which even the partiality of a doting father 
does not, I think, make me overrate — ^will be protected from the thousand 
perils and snares with which the paths of the world are strewed.* 

' And yet, sir,' continued Leopold, * the protection of a fond and 
faithful husband, who would seek his whole happiness in her, and who, in 
return, would make her felicity his dearest care, might be a sufficient 
safegnard even against such perils.' 

• I know,' replied the signer, ' that to a young and impassioned lover 
(such as you say, and as I believe, you are) arguments will not be wanting 
to induce me to change the resolution I have formed. I do not hesitate 
to tell you, also, that, if I had to decide upon this matter alone, aH your 
arguments would be in vain, so maturely have I considered the subject, 
and so firm is my resolve : but, while I am a father, and feel caUed upon 
to exercise a father's caution, I have no disposition to exert any authority 
beyond that. Laura shall judge for herself; she is entitled to make her 
own choice in so important an affair, and she has discretion enough to 
make a wise one. I feel obliged to say that my objections to her marry- 
lag are not personal as regards you ; your family, your fortune, and your 
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character— for, as I have fbreseen this eveni/t have inquired into all 
these circumstances — ^are unexceptionable; .and> if my daughter resolves 
not to take the veil, I should prefer you to any other man I know for her 
husband.' 

Leopold thanked him for his good opinion. 

' You owe me no thanks/ replied the old man; ' I speak to you quite 
plainly ; and 1 tell you, besides, as I will not tell Laura, that my wish to 
see her enter a convent is founded upon the dying request of her mother. 
She, who was, perhaps, too much given to superstitious forebodings, 
told me on her death-bed that she was convinced our child's happiness 
and existence depended upon her never forming any other attachment 
than for spiritual objects.' 

* But, my dear sir,' interrupted Leopold, * can you wish that your 
child's destiny should be entirely influenced by the anxious forebodings 
of her mother, whose fondness for her child, and whose own ill state of 
health, may have led her to imagine ?' 

' We will discuss this subject no further,' said the signer : ' I repeat 
to you, that, if I felt myself at liberty to persuade my daughter, she 
should become a nun without delay, because I am convinced that her 
happiness must depend upon it.' 

Signer Baldidi here put an end to the conversation by rising ; and, 
telling Leopold that he should hear from him, they parted. 

Soon after this interview Leopold received a letter from the signer, 
authorizing him to address his daughter. The young man did not suffer 
the slightest delay to elapse before he exercised this permission, which he 
knew he should not have obtained if Laura had not decided against the 
veil and her father's wishes. 

The blushing girl heard the avowal of the passion she had excited, 
and which her own heart experienced no less ardently, with a timid hesi- 
tation, which was caused by her doubting whether the pleasure that 
filled her bosom was not too intense to be real. She felt as if it was all 
a gay, brilliant, happy dream, from which she must awake, and the enjoy- 
ment of which was diminished by this fear. At length, when she grew 
more satisfied and assured of the truth, her rapture partook of the 
enthusiastic nature of her mind. She loved infinitely and entirely ; the 
passion became a part of her existence ; and she loved as persons of 
sensibility love for the first time in their lives, and as none can ever 
love twice. 

She did not hesitate to avow her feelings to Leopold ; and the sim- 
plicity and innocence of her character added a thousand charms to the 
confession. 

The earlier part of Leopold's life had been one of professed gallantry* 
He had sworn, over and over again, that he was in love ; and, when he 
swore thus, he had been perfectly sincere ; but now, for the first time in 
the course of his existence, he found that he had mistaken his feelings. 
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and that the lig'ht attachments which he had formerly dignified by the 
name of love bore a very faint resemblance to that dominant passion. 
Now, indeed, he loved ; for every thing in the world, compared with his 
passion and its object, was suddenly lowered in the scale of his estima- 
tion. His affection, like a pure flame, seemed to have expelled every 
dark and unworthy feeling from his bosom, while it filled the space with 
its own splendour and warmth. 

.The gloomy cloud which had lowered over him for so many years was 
•dispersed ; the weight upon his heart was removed ; ' his bosom's lord 
sately lightly on his throne ;' and all was laughing joy and sunshine 
around him. 

The Signor Baldini, after the conversation in which his daughter had 
expressed her affection for Leopold, never reverted to the objections he 
had so frankly expressed to his future son-in-law ; and, although the old 
^ntleman's cheerfulness was in no degree improved, he neither said nor 
did Might that could induce the lovers to believe that they had diminished 
it in the slightest degree. 

' Now,' said Leopold, as he held the beautiful Laura in his arms in 
her father's garden, and gazed upon the moon, which seemed to shed a 
favoring light upon the lover's embraces — * now, indeed, for the first 
time in my life, am I happy ; — now can I gaze upon yon bright moon 
without feeling upon my heart the thick interposing shadow of my dark 
griefs ; — now I can drink in its beams, and defy Fate and forebodings.' 

Alas, how utterly vain are all the attempts of men to elude the decrees 
of Fate ! 

A few weeks had now only to elapse before the day on which it had 
been fixed that the holy rites of the church should unite Leopold and his 
Laura, who were already bound together by a fond and firm passion, 
which nothing could disunite. At Leopold's request the retired ^abits 
of the Signor Baldini and his daughter had been changed, and they had 
joined some of the festive parties of the city. 

On one night they were together at a ball given by the Prussian 
Chaige d' Affaires in Berne, whither all the most important persons, as 
weM natives as foreigners, who then happened to be in the city, were 
invited. The assemblage was, of course, very numerous. Among all 
the beauties of the saloon (and they were many) Laura Baldini shone the 
most conspicuous, and excited universal attention. Her approaching 
marriage was quite notorious, and added, perhaps, to the interest which 
was felt for her. Leopold, too, was now well known in Berne ; and the 
elegance and suavity of his manners, his talents, and his miUtary repu-> 
tation, had gained him universal regard. His person, too, was hardly 
less remarkable for manly beauty, than was Laura's eminent among the 
loveliest of women. They shone in this brilliant assembly, enjoying the 
admiration and envy of both sexes. 

Leopold had so completely got over the gloomy notions which had 
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cfeioe entirdy poisoned his happiness* that, although he knew this night 
was the anniversiiiy ctf that fatal one on which he had been present at the 
infernal revels which were held in old Alice's hovel, he never once 
allowed the circumstance to master hy;a. 

Onee, indeed, recollection came across him, but the in^fnnession whidi 
it made was momentary ;— it was as he entered the saloon with bis 
lovely Laura on his arm. He heard some person near him say, in 
German, ' This is the famous All-hallows Night' A tremor ran through 
his hmbs as he looked round to see whence the voice had proceeded. A 
crowd of gentl^mi, «mong whom he recognised no person of his ac- 
quaintance, were talking together. He turned, and his glance met the 
eyes of Laura, sparkling with the anticipated pleasure of the dance : her 
lovely joyous look restored him to himself, and chased away the thoughts 
which this accidental expression had beg^un to -conjure up. 

The evening passied away rapidly and delightfully. The music — ^the 
exhilarating effect of the dance — ^the lively and agreeable conversation of 
his companions — and the society of his beautiful bride, who seemed to 
drink joy from his eyes— contributed to exalt Leopold's spirits to a 
height they had seldom reached of late years. The days of his youth 
«fd innocence seemed to return, and his spirit had thrown off the load 
which former mispent time, and the sins of hot blood and a restleas 
^temper, had burdened it with. 

'Now,* he said to himself, as he looked on the gay group around — 
' BOW, once more, my heart seems to be my own, and all my past 
sorrows are like an imperfectly remembered dream.' 

This thought had scarcely passed through his mind, when a voice 
M)unded in his ear, which was at once familiar and horrible. He knew 
he had heard it before ; but he could not recollect in what place, and 
tinddr what circmnstances. He looked about, and yet he could not dis- 
cchrer whence it proceeded. Still it sounded in his ear audibly, though 
he could not distinguish the words it uttered, owing to the suppressed 
tone in which they were delivered. He turned entirely round; and 
directly behind him, leaning against one of the pillars of the saloon, be 
saw the Signor Baldini engaged in deep conversation with a tall man, 
whose back was tinmed to him. 

' Are you sure it is he ?' asked the signor. 

' As sure as I am of my own existence,' replied the stranger ; and as 
hie qpoke he turned slowly round. 

His eyes fell xijpoik those of Leopold, who, to his horror and surprise, 
saw in the stranger the same tall student who had been the occasion of 
his leaving Gottingen. 

* This wretch,' he said, ' pursues me every where. Is it not enough 
that the pusillanimous slanderer has once made me miserable, but he 
must endeavour also to poison my happiness here ? He shall pay dearly 
for hit temerity/ he added; 'but, recollecting suddenly ^at this was not 
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th€»|4aee nor the time to seek redress for any affront that mig^ht have oeen 
offered to him, he curbed his resentment, and advanced towards the stu-^ 
dent and the signer. 

The latter was evidently embarrassed at the sig'ht of Leopold and the 
manner of his approach. The same usual insolent look beamed^in the 
eyes and pierced through the dull and inanimate features of the student, 
"who now wore a military habit, not unlike that of the captain of the 
guard who had been his ccmipanion at Gottingen on the All-hallows 
Night. 

Leopold's agreeable fancies were in a moment dispelled : his mortifica- 
tion increased when he saw, by the manner of Signor Baldini, that his 
presence was unwelcome as well as unexpected. 

* Are you ready to depart ?' said the signor : ' it grows late.' Leopold 
thought this was uttered with evident embarrassment. 

He could not doubt that the altered manner of the signor was caused 
by something that had been said to his disadvantage^by the quondam stu- 
dent of Gottingen. He saw that this was an inconvenience to which he 
might be exposed as often as the chattering coxcomb who thus harassed 
him should happen to fall in his way : he resolved, therefore, at once to 
put an end to such aiv annoyance, and turned to seek Laura, whom he in- 
tended to have seen to the carriage with her father, and then to return 
and demand an explanation of his conduct from the insolent person who 
[H^esumed to interfere with his character. 

He looked through the ball-room for Laura, but in vain : he hastened 
into all the adjoining rooms, but she was not to be found ; nor did he 
meet with the sigpiior in his search. He then inquired of the servants, 
and learnt that the Signor Baldini and his daughter had gone home. 

He was astonished beyond measui^i that they should have quitted the 
party without him, and still more that they should have done so without 
bidding him good night. Some reasons must have induced them to so 
singular a step, and he could think of none unless they had been furnished 
\ff the slanders of his accursed fellow-collegian. 

His resentment ag^nst this person was heightened as he thought of 
this ; and, iniewing his conduct as a direct and premedit^ed attempt to 
insult and to injure him, he hastened in search of him, to chastise his im- 
pertinence, and to prevent all future annoyance from him. 

He caught a g^mpse of the object of his search at the further end of 
the room, and saw that he was taking his departure. He darted towards 
him, and reached' the hall-door almost as soon as he. He paused here a 
moment, for he thought it would be better to let his enemy gain the 
street than to accost him in the hearing of the servants and the guests, 
who might, in repeating the scene, have given it an injurious colouring. 

Waldenbuig (for this was the student's name) took his cloak from a 
servant, and, folding it about him, went down the steps, and turned to 
walk towards his own hotel. Leopold was in a moment at his side. 

I 
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' A word with you, sir/ he said, grasping his arm at the same moment, 
and with not the most courteoas pressure. 

Waldenhurg* stopped, and gazed at Leopold with that malicious but 
stupid grin which his features always wore. 

* You know me?' said Leopold. 

* I do/ replied the other. 

' You have been speaking of me this evening ?' 

' 1 have done, then, no more than all the world does.' 

' I cannot make war with all the world, even if they did as you say ; 

but I can check your insolence, and I will.' 

' Insolence ! — I only said that this time two years you went out to 

old Alice's hovel, near the city of Gottingen, and mingled in certain 

hellish ceremonies, which rendered you unfit for the company of good 

Christians.' 

* Liar and villain, draw !' 

' I have no sword / and Waldenburg opened his cloak as he spokCj to 
prove t"he truth of his assertion. 

Leopold was never better disposed to kill a man than he felt at this 
moment ; but the knowledge that his foe was unarmed checked his rage. 

' I am in your debt,' he said, ' for a civility somewhat of the same 
nature, and, depend upon it, you shall not go unpaid now. You can pro- 
cure a sword.' 

* By day-break to-morrow I can, and will meet you at whatever place 
you think fit to appoint,' replied Waldenburg, with the most provoking 
coolness. 

' Upon the east rampart, then, at five o'dock/ said Leopold. 

' Agreed, upon one condition, that you bring no second with you : you 
know that I objected to this on a former occasion.' 

' I do not condescend to reply to your insolence, since the hour is so 
near at which your best blood shall pay for it.' 

' If you beat me only with words I shall not be much harmed. Adieu 
till five o'clock V and Waldenburg wrapped his cloak about him and con- 
tinued his walk, which had been interrupted by this angry colloquy. 

Leopold returned home, where he employed the short time which re- 
mained before day-break in writing a farewell to Laura, to be transmitted 
to her if the result of his encounter should be fatal. This finished, he 
prepared to meet his adversary, whose coolness had exasperated him 
nearly as much as his insolence in spreading reports to his disadvantage. 

The time having arrived, he buckled on his sword, and left the hotel, 
as he believed, unperceived. He repaired instantly to the ramparts, 
where he found Waldenburg waiting. 

He approached, and, without a moment's delay, loosening his cloak, 
he threw it from him ; then, drawing his sword, he called to his antago- 
nist to do the same. 

' But one moment,' said Waldenbui^g. 
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Leopold lowered the point of his sword, hut did not quit his position. 

' I have said nothing*/ continued the other, ' that you need be so much 
enraged at. There may surely be some less hostile mode of arranging 
any slight differences between us.' 

• You should have thought of that before/ said Leopold. 

• But surely you cannot be so very angry at my having told what you 
know to be truth.* 

' If you would not have me attack you at a disadvantage, prepare 
yourself!' said Leopold, who saw that his adversary's object was to. ex- 
cite his rage. By a great effort he restrained his passion, and displayed 
so earnest an intention to begin the attack that Waldenburg was com- 
pelled to draw in all haste. 

• Since you will provoke your own destruction, then,' he said, * you will 
only have yourself to blame if I should kill you here, and old Alice's magic 
looking-glass be proved false.* 

Leopold was utterly astonished when he heard this allusion to a cir- 
cumstance which could only be known to Schwartzwald (of whom nothing 
had been seen since the fatal night) and to himself. He looked again at 
Waldenburg, and saw, to his horror and astonishment, instead of the 
stupid pedant, the demoniac features of Schwartzwald ! 

' You know me, then, at last !' said the latter with a hellish g^n. 

' I know and defy thee !* cried Leopold; and he pressed on him with 
deadly thrusts. 

The supposed Waldenburg and the real fiend, as Leopold could now no 
longer doubt him to be, parried every blow with as much coolness as if 
he had been practising in a fencing-school instead of being engag>ed in a 
mortal combat. He continued at the same time to address Leopold. 

' And did you think to escape me after giving me so much trouble ?' 
he said : * could you suppose I would permit you to marry the beautiful 
Laura, after you had been false to another fair ? Fickle boy ! — You have 
improved in your fence, though. — ^And you would fain turn pious too 
— you who have so often outraged heaven and earth with your blas- 
phemies !' 

These taunts enraged Leopold to such a degree, that he totally lost 
possession of himself. If his antagonist had chosen to quit his defensive 
system, and to attack in his turn, he might have soon put an end to the 
conflict : he, however, continued to parry with imperturbable sangfroid. 
At length the desperate impetuosity of Leopold broke through his guard 
• — the sword of the supposed Waldenburg flew several yards from him — 
and his adversary's weapon must have been through his heart, but that at 
the same moment he drew a pistol and discharged it at Leopold, who fell 
instantly. 

The fiend stood over him, laughing exultingly. ' With my last breath,^ 
»a!d the fainting Leopold, ' I defy thee !' 

A kmd noise was at this moment heard, and the voices of persons ap- 
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j^roachiDg'. The fiend looked over his shoulder^ and, without pausing^ a mo- 
ment, rushed to the ed^ of the rampart, from whence he leaped into the 
fosse. SQme of the people who saw him retreating^ ran towards the spot, but 
to follow him appeared impracticable. He had, however, succeeded in his 
attempt to escape, and was no where to be seen. 

The persons who had arrived at this moment consisted of some of 
the gfuard and some peasants, with Leopold's servant. The latter bad 
been aroused by his master's going out at so early an hour; and, 
suspecting that it was occasioned by some affair of honour, his attach- 
ment to Leopold induced him to follow his steps to the ramparts. Hq 
saw the adversaries engage, and watched the course of the combat witb 
the utmost anxiety, not daring to discover himself, lest he should e^ 
counter his master's anger. He had seen the assassin fire, and then in- 
stantly gave the alarm, which brought up the g^ard and the peasant^ |9 
his assistance. 

When they reached Leopold he was insensible, and they carried him 
in this state to his own lodgings. His wound was immediately attended, 
and was found to be highly dangerous. His surgeons ordered that the 
strictest silence should be observed, and that nothing tending to produce 
the least irritation should be allowed to approach their patient. After 
remaining for many days in a weak and almost insensible condition he 
was pronounced to be out of danger. 

His first inquiry was respecting his Laura ; and his servant gave him^ 
by the advice of the surgeons, such evasive answers as might put a stop 
to his questions, without exciting his anxiety or his suspicions. It was 
soon, however, found impossible to deceive him on this subject, and he 
was informed that, on the morning of his duel. Signer Baldini had de- 
parted from Berne, accompanied by his daughter^ in a carriage hastily 
hired for the purpose ; but that the cause of their abrupt departure, and 
the place whither they had retreated, were equally imknown. 

Leopold was thunder-stricken at this news ; he saw that they had been 
brought to believe some horrible calumny against him, and he could not 
doubt that the sig^or had used or would use this as a further inducement 
for his daughter's embracing a monastic life. Great as was his afflic- 
tion at this circumstance, it did not bring with it so profound a despair as 
had preyed upon his mind before. His passion for Laura had ameliorated 
and streng^ened his heart ; and he, moreover, cherished the hope that 
he should still be able to find l\er, and to prqve thus that he was worthy 
of her love. 

This reflection supported him through his painful convalescence, and, 
perhaps, mainly contributed to his ultimate recovery. 

When he was able to walk he employed himself in making inquiries as 
to the means of conveyance which the sigpaor and his daughter had 
availed themselves of to leave the city ; and, after much time had been 
•pent in vain, he learnt at last that the signor had hired an Italian vet- 
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tariiK), who liad broiif^fht a &mily from Veuice in his carri^, and whu 
was about to return thither when the sig^or engaged him. 

Leopold was little benefitted in his search hj this intelligence, for he 
amid learn no more of the vetturino than that his name was Paulo. His 
ordinary residence no one could tell — for this simple reason, that he had 
none. As he was without wife or family he had no need of a home ; his 
business always kept him on the road; and it was an even chance whether 
he was now at Naples or at Paris, or indeed in any other part of the 
Continent. 

Weeks passed away, during which Leopold remained in a state of most 
painful suspense, which was more hard to be endured than any thing else 
in the world, excepting the certainty that he had lost Laura for ever. 
This belief his heart would never admit ; and he consoled himself with 
the hope that she would — ^that she must — still be his : so powerful are 
the delusions of one's own creation, and so easy is it to believe that on 
which our warmest wishes depend ! 

One morning Leopold's fedthful servant, Baptiste, came to his bedside, 
his eyes beaming with pleasure. 

' At length, sir,' he said, ' I have found the vetturino who carried away 
the young lady and old Sig^or Baldini.' 

Leopold was out of bed in an instant. * Let me see him directly,' he 
said : ' lose not a moment in bringing him.' 

' He waits below for your rising,' replied Baptiste ; ' but I fear that you 
wUl not be able to make much of him : he is as uncommunicative and as 
sly a fellow as I ever met with.' 

' Bring him to me without delay,' cried Leopold. Baptiste retired, and, 
m a few moments, returned with the vetturino. 

Paulo was a good specimen of the lower order of the people of the 
duchy of Milan, whence he came. He was about five-and-thirty years of 
age : his face was handsome, regular, and prepossessing ; his black eyes 
rolled with an expression of archness and fire which betokened his cha- 
vracter ; a profusion of black curling hair grew under the small travelling 
cap which he always wore. His figure was t^l, and well proportioned ; 
his dress that of most of the brethren of the whip in his country — ^that 
is to say, loose blue linen trowsers, a red waistcoat, with a profuse 
number of buttons covering its front, and a velveteen jacket, on which 
were as many more buttons. A thick horsewhip — ^his inseparable com- 
panion — graced his right hand. 

' You are the vetturino ?' said Leopold. 
Paulo bowed. 

' You carried the Signor Baldini and his daughter from this city— <lid 
yon not ?' 

Paulo shook his head. ' I never knew any persons of that name,' he 
said, with a knowing look. 
Leopold saw the fellow was a sort of humorist, and^ he knew that your 
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humorists are always assailable on one point. He produced his purse. 
' Come, my good fellow/ he said, ' you and I must understand each other 
better. Here are five louis d'or : now, perhaps, you will see that I don*t 
wish to make you useful to me without rewarding you for your communi- 
cations, and you will disclose to me what you know of the Signer and 
Signora Baldini.' 

Paulo pocketed the gold with a still more intelligent grin, while his 
lively eyes showed plainly that this was a method of dealing infinitely to 
his taste. 

' It is impossible,' he said, ' not to understand the signer, when he 
takes such a straight-forward way of explaining himself. As I told the 
signer before, I do not know any such persons as those whose names he 
has mentioned ; but the reason of that is, that they cautiously concealed 
their real titles, and travelled under others, which they thought fit to as- 
sume for the purpose of the journey.' 

' But they lived in the small house beyond the city gates, on the banks 
of the Aar ?' 

' They did,' replied Paulo, * and the young lady is as lovely as an 
angel.' 

' You say she is,* said Leopold eagerly : ' then you have seen her 
.lately ; tell me where she is— ^let me fly to her.' 

* Signer, I cannot tell you where she is.' 

' Why not ? I will give you all I possess in the world. Let me only 
once more see her — ^let me call her mine ; and my fortune — all that I can 
command in the world — shall be yours.' 

* See, now, how hard it is to be an honest man in a world so full of 
temptations !' cried Paulo with a mock solemn air. ' One gentleman 
gives me fifteen scudi, and makes me swear not to tell whither I carry 
him ; another gives me five louis in hard cash, and a promise of all his for- 
tune, to make me break my oath. What can a poor fellow like me dp ?' 

Leopold repeated his persuasions and his offers ; and at length Paulo, 
who, although he had a proper sense of his own interest, was at the bot- 
tom a very honest kind-hearted fellow, began to be moved by Leopold's 

passionate entreaties. 

* Look ye, signer,' he said, * there is nothing I would not do for the 

service of a generous fair-spoken gentleman Uke yourself, — save breaking 

my oath. The old Signer Bal (you know who I mean) made me 

swear by the Holy Virgin (here Paulo devoutly crossed himself) that I 
would never tell any Uving soul the name of the place to which I carried 
his daughter. I did swear., but it was before your honour gave me the 
five louis ; and I am very sorry I did.' 

' But,' said Leopold, * are there no means without breaking your oath 
— ^which I will not urg^ you to do— by which you can enable me to find 
out the place of the Signora Laura's imprisonment ? for^othing short of 
imprisonment would keep her from me.' 
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' There is one way/ said Paulo, and, as the thought crossed bis mind, ' 
his hlack eyes were lighted up with an unusual lustre — ' there is one way, 
signor ; and I think I can meet your wishes, at the same time that I shall 
save my own faith.' 

' For the love of Heaven, then, tell it me,* cried Leopold. i" 

' I swore, you know,' replied the vetturino, ' that I would never tell- 
mortal man where the Signora Laura was gone to — and as the blessed 
Virgin may help me iatime of need,' he ejaculated, again earnestly cross- 
ing himself, * 1 never will — ^but I did not swear never to pass the place. 
If the signor chooses to engage me to carry him to Venice or to Florence, 
or to Rome, who can tell but that some lucky accident may render it ne- 
cessary for him to stop exactly at the very place where the Signora Laura 
may now be Hving ?' 

Leopold was delighted with this suggestion ; he could have hugged 
the vetturino for having made it ; and, immediately closing with him, he 
engaged to give him double the usual sum to take him to Venice. 

Paulo quitted him to make the arrangements for setting off on the 
same evening, for Leopold's impatience to be on the road would allow of 
no delay. He congratulated himself upon the dexterity with which he 
had managed to keep his oath inviolate, and yet to make so excellent a 
bargain with his intended passenger ; and perhaps, of the two, although 
so gpood a Catholic, he was better satisfied with the latter than with the 
former achievement. 

With the close of the evening the preparations for their departure were - 
completed ; Leopold, accompanied by the faithful Baptiste, had taken his 
seat in Paulo's calkhe ; and the vetturino was in the saddle, ready to 
begin his journey. 

They proceeded immediately towards the Alps, and travelled with as- 
great rapidity as was possible, but still far more slowly than the desires 
of Leopold would have had them go. 

Paulo had stipulated that he should be asked no questions ; and this 
being ag^ed to by Leopold, the vetturino promised to use the utmost dis- 
patch, and to take the shortest road to Venice, as he persisted in calling 
the place to which they were journeying, although his manner convinced 
Leopold that it was at some less distant point that he proposed to stop. . 

Paulo drove his own horses, which obliged the travellers to rest every 
night on the road. This was sufficiently trying to a person of Leopold's 
impatient temperament ; but so much depended upon the vetturino's in- 
formation, that he resolved to do nothing whiqh should interfere with the 
desire which the fellow had to oblige him ; and he therefore endured, as 
well as he could, this tedious mode of travelling. 

He asked a thousand questions, and each of them was repeated over 
and over again, as to what Paulo had been able to observe of the manners 
of the young lady. 

'Poor signora!' said Paulo, 'she used to weep ahnost all day long. 
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until I w«i sometimes ob%ed to weep widi her, for company. The old 
signer ne^er w^t: be used to talk all about the saints and our holy re- 
ligion, and then the poor young lady used to weep the more.* 

' At least, then/ said Leopold to himself, ' she did not quit me willingly; 
and it must have been the recollection of me that caused her tears* 
Dearest Laura/ he cried, ' the time approaches rapidly when those tears 
shall be dried, and when not even the power of fate itself i^iall again sepa- 
rate us/ 

Baptiste exerted himself indefatigably to draw his master frcmi the me- 
lancholy thoughts in which he was too much inclined to indulge. He 
cracked jokes with Paulo, who was not behindhand in this ' keen en- 
counter of their wits,' and who seldom failed to have an answer for the 
Frenchman. 

They passed the Alps, and were descending upon the road towards 
Como, when Paulo turned out of the main way into a sort of cross road, 
which he pursued during a whole day. It was so bad that it called forth 
frequent complaints from Baptiste, who said it was the worst he had ever 
travelled. 

' Never mind. Monsieur Baptiste/ replied Paulo ; ' you would find the 
road to an enemy's fortress much worse.' 

' I am not sure of that,' replied Baptiste ; 'for whether a man has his 
head shot off or his neck broken, ought, as it seems to me, to be a matter 
of perfect indifference to him ; and, for any thing I can see, the latter is 
like enough to be our case.' 

' Then; Monsieur Baptiste, you would have the honour of being the 
very first gentleman whose neck I had been so happy as to break since I 
had the good fortune to become a vetturino. That must be now nearly 
twenty-five years ago, for I assumed this distinguished calling in the 
eleventh year of my age.' 

* Just at the time when you ought to have been made to feel, instead of 
being permitted to exercise, a horsewhip/ 

' Monsieur Baptiste, you are as quarrelsome with my horsewhip as if 
you had ever felt it.' 

' I feel it ! Socre bleu ! I wish you would use it to your tumble-down 
horses, who are lagging down this accursed hill as if they were drawing a 
waggon.' 

* Patience, monsieur, for a minute; ypu see yonder sign of the " Three 
Kings ?•* There I intend to stop for a few minutes ; and, after having 
presented your mightiness with a cup of as good drink as our host can 
afford to sell under the name of wine, I shall drink one myself, and then 
you shall see how my horses will go, notwithstanding they seem a little 
tired ; for, as they say in your country, *' Quand le chevalier a la tele 
salpiirSe le cheval est toujours bon.** * 

* That is the wisest thing I have heard you say since day-break,' said 
Baptiste, ' and the sun is now rapidly sinking/ 
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• 'To say one wise thin^ in a SHmmer's day is much more than many 
men can boast of, M. Baptiste, and I feel much obUged to you for the 
compliment/ 

After a short stay at the Httle inn of the ' Three Kings ' the travellers 
resumed their journey. The moon soon arose^ and displayed the sur- 
rounding* scenery, as well as the vineyards and orchards between which 
the road lay, in the most beautiful and picturesque lig'ht. 

Leopold endeavoured to recollect exactly in what part of the country 
they were : but his attempts were in vain ; the turn which Paulo had 
made from the road wholly baffled him. He saw that they were rapidly 
descending' an eminence, but he could not form any distinct notion of 
the direction in which it led. To ask Paulo would have been a violation 
of their compact ; and he knew, moreover, that it would be fruitless^ 
for the vetturino was quite in earnest about keeping to the strict letter of 
his promise. 

At about eight o'clock in the evening Paulo drew up the carriage at 
the door of a very small and unpromising inn, and, approaching the 
caliche, he informed Leopold that the day's journey was finished, and 
that there they were to pass the evening. 

' These seem but sorry quarters. Signer Paulo,' said Leopold, look- 
ing out. 

' The signer will be satisfied, I think,' replied Paulo, significantly. 

Leopold alighted and entered the inn, where every thing he saw con- 
vinced him that it was one of the most wretched description. He was 
half inclined to be angry with Paulo for bringing him to such a place» 
when the vetturino, drawing him aside, said — 

' Signer, there is a house near this where you would, perhaps, find 4 
better lodging than in this inn.' 

' Let us go thither by all means, then.' 

' The signer may go if he pleases,' said Paulo, ' and I will show him 
the road to it, which lies across yonder vineyards ; but, for myself and 
Monsieur Baptiste, this hettola will do as well as the duke's palace.' 

'Come, then,' said Leopold, who had acquired a habit of obeying 
Paulo, and who thought there was something xfxatB than usually knowings 
in his air and looks, ' lead on, if you please, to this other house of re- 
ception.' 

'It is a religious house, signer,' said Paulo, loading himself with a 
small bag which contained Leopold's dressing apparatus. 

They set out across the vineyard which Paulo had pointed out. Leopold 
oideavoured to get from him an explanation of his intention in taking 
him thither. 

'I conjure you, Paulo,' he said, ' to tell me if it is true that I shall meet 
my Laura here, as I more than g^ess. For Heaven's sake do not add to 
my mis^ by keeping me thus in suspense.' 

' God knows,' said Paulo, ' I would not willingly do fto ; but vemsmff^v 
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my oath, sig^or ; a poor man has a s^oul to he saved as well as another ; 
atid as we enjoy Uttle happiness in this world, we must not, if we can help 
it, run the risk of heing tormented in the next. You know, sig^^or, you 
are to seek the Sig^^ora Laura every where ; and, as this house to which 
we are going is filled with religious ladies, surely no plaice can be so 
ptoper to make inquiries in/ 

Leopold saw at once the drift of the vetturino, and had no longer any 
doubt that he had brought him by a circuitous route to the place in 
which Laura was residing, that he might make what he thought a very 
ingenious compromise with hib conscience. 

' The signbr will remember,' said Paulo, ' that if any accident should 
happen to keep him here, and prevent his going on to Venice, tliat will 
be no fault of tnine.' 

' I shall remember,' said the delighted Leopold, ' that you are a very 
honest fellow, and that I have every reason to be satisfied with the way 
in which you have performed your engagement/ 

* Grazie, signer,' cried Paulo, as he skipped on before Leopold, and 
knocked at the gate of the building, at which they had now arrived. It 
was a lofty edifice ; but as the night had now entirely closed in, and the 
moon was on the other side of the building, the deep shadow prevented 
Leopold from discerning its form more particularly. 

The door was opened by a sour-looking thin-visagfed old man, to whom 
Paulo told a voluble lie, about the signer being overtaken by night in the 
road, unable to proceed to the next town, and in such a state of health 
(having lately recovered from a bad iflness) as rendered it impossible 
for him to pass the night in the only inn which the neighbourhood 
-ccmtained. 

The old man retired, and, in a short time, returned. ' The lady 
abbess,' he said, ' had given permission for the signer's lodging in that 
part of the building which was set £4)art for the reception of strangers.' 

Leopold dismissed Paulo, who bade him good night with an affectionate 
cordiality, and hinted his wishes in an enigmatical manner that the signer 
might succeed in his search. ' But I fear very much,* he added with a 
knowing grin, ' that yoix will not be able to go on to Venice to-morrow.' 
Leopold then requested the old man to return to the abbess, and to say 
that he begged permission to wait upon her. 

This was unhesitatingly granted, and he followed the old porter through 
the narrow passage which led to the parlour of the principal. 

The abbess was a prim, Init kind^looking, old lady. She received 
Leopold with an air of stately poJiteness. He looked about the room, 
and could have fancied that this was not the first time he had been in it. 
He thought of the nunnery of Santa Croce, but this abbess was not like 
the principal of that house; besides, he was convinced of this being 
situated in a different part of the coai^ ; ahd, upon looking again, he 
mr that, although t|ie jgpeoeral idan of tke rooms m^ht be the samei that 
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in which he was now sitting^ was deficient in the severe elegance whidi 
characterized the parlour of Santa Crqce. 

The reli^us emblems, which are common, to all sgach establishments^ 
were there— the bad painting of the Madonna* and the crucifix, hung 
f^^^st th^ w^a; but. the fresh-filled flower- vases . were absent, and 
ev^ de^EKsription of even allowable or^ajneiit was rigorously banished. . 

IiiQqpoldf mastering bis. agitation a9 well as he coidd, iqpproached the 
abbei^and* telling her his name, «aid he had come, in search of the 
Signora Laura, who he had reason to believe was now within these 
walls. . :. 

.' I assure you,' replied the abbess with a cold and formal manner, 
' that.she is not.' 

' I beseech you, madam,' said Leopold — ^while bis features expressed 
the.anxieQr and pain of his mind — ' I beseech you jiot to trifle, with the 
feelings of one who is ahready. on the very edge of despair. I implore 
you,, by all that you hold sacred, not to make two persons utterly 
wretched. This cannot be. the end of true: religion ; ,and this, perhs^ 
worse than this, must be the consequence of your separating me from 
Laura. Our passion is mutual; our haj^iness-r-our ,liye9 — nay, the 
salvation of one of us— depends upon our being permitted to meet once 
more.' 

' My son,' replied the abbess, who, apathetic ,a$ she was, could not 
avoid feeling moved by the vehemence of Leopold's, manner, ' it is not 
any more in my power to unite you than to increase the space which 
sq[Murates you. Pray calm your ^notion, and arm yourself with Christian 
pati^ice to endure those evils which must be the loj of all of us in this 
world.* 

' Is, she here?' cried Leopold impatiently. 

' My son, she is not,' repfied the abbess. 

' But she has been here?' , 

' It is very true that she has been here, but she has departed hence.' 

' When did she go, and whither ? Tell me, and the speed of the winds 
of Heaven diall not equal mine in pursuit of her«' 

' Again I aay to you, be patient ! Remember that sorrow and sufferingr 
are the lot of mortals, and that it is by them alone we can hope to enjoy 
that true happiness which is in Heaven.' 

Leqpold would .have rushed from the room. wHhout listenijig to .any 
mote of the okLiady's exhortations, but the desire of learning whither 
Laura had gone reitrained him« . 

' If yon ynil moderate that transport, whidi even now shakes your 
every limb, and will promise to bear like a man that which man is bom 
to mSer, I will tell you whither our dear sister is d^par^.' 

Leopold bowed. There was a solemnity in the manner oi the old lady's 
last .address to him vdiich shocked him. ~ He had thought that to Qpd 
tfat plaee of Laiura's abode was to be ha{^y. Now, for the first tim^ he 
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beg^ to think that some sinister accident might hare happened* more 
fatal to his hopes than even her flight. 

' I do promise/ he said, and the blood receded from his cheeks as h^ 
gazed almost breathless on the abbess. 

' The track of many years had obliterated, I thought, the very scars ci 
former sorrows from my heart/ said the abbess, as her eyes streamed with 
tears ; ' but the sight of your suflerings makes me feel the old wounds 
again. My son, the sister Laura has gone to her home — she is dead V 
- Leopold gasped, and looked in stupid astonishment for a mom^it— 
then fell at the old lady's feet, as if a thunderbolt had struck him. 

She immediately rang for assistance ; the porter, a priest who performed 
the religious services of the cloister, and some of the elder nuns, entered. 
At first it was thought that Leopold was dead : no pulse could be felt in 
his veins, no respiration on his lips, and his face was pale and rigid, as if 
death had already inflicted the last blow of suffering on him. At lengthy 
however, the cares of the surrounding persons were successful ; he slowly 
opened his eyes, and, as the recollection of the fatal informaticm he had 
received recurred to him, a cold shuddering convulsed his frame. 

' Tell me, when did she die ?' he asked, in a scarcely audible tone. 

' Five days ago,' replied the abbess ; * and yesterdav she was buried/ 

Leopold groaned deeply. 

* I know,' said the abbess, (who thought that if she could get him to 
listen she might be able to relieve him by diverting his thoughts,) ' the 
whole history of your ill-fated attachment, and I pity you most heartily. 
But you are not yet aware that we believed you were dead.' 

■- Leopold made no answer, but by his gestures showed that he was at- 
tending to the abbess's discourse. 

* Sister Laura,' she continued, • loved you too well to be moved by the 
absurd reports which her father so readily believed ; and she lived in the 
hope of being united to you, until the receipt of that fatal letter, by which 
she understood you were dead.' 

' What letter do you speak of ?' asked Leopold. 

'The letter which you wrote, and in which you said you should be no 
more at the time it would reach her hands. This it was that killed her ; 
this destroyed the hope that sustained her; and she died> because, 
without you, the world had no joys for her.* 

' Show me that letter,' cried Leopold with a faint effort. 

The abbess did so immediately ; and he recognised the letter which he 
had written on the morning of his duel, and which he had since sought in 
vain. He sunk back in despair. ' The fiend triumphs !' he said ; ' it is 
in vain to contend further. The last blow is now struck.' 

After a few minutes he recovered again, and, fixing his lustreless eyes 
upon the abbess, he said, * Lead me, I implore you, to her grave.' 

The abbess, hoping that the sight of this melancholy spot might, by 
exdting hit tears, assuage that mortal agony which racked his heart, com- 
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plied with his request. She added some words of consolation, which fell 
as much unheeded upon the ear of Leopold as if he had already been laid 
in the grave he sought to visit. 

The old priest and the porter supported him, for his own limbs almost 
refused their office ; and, followed by the abbess and the nuins, all of 
whom wept at the piteous spectacle which Leopold exhibited, they pro- 
ceeded towards the convent cemetery. Leopold never raised his head 
from the shoulder of the kind priest until they stopped. 

* Here,* said the father, ' is the low grave in which lies she whom you 
loved, and who was the personification of beauty and virtue.' 

Leopold looked up. One glance was enough — ^the well-known spot, 
which nothing* could have erased from his memory, was before him. The 
ivy-coloured wall — ^the tall cypresses — ^the white tablet, on which the 
moonbeams fell with a silvery lustre — ^the sparkling* marble spires^ of the 
convent in the back ground — all convinced him at once that this was the 
c^inetery of Santa Croce — that the spot on which he stood was that pre- 
destined to be his grave. 

. Once he looked round, as if to assure himself— once he gazed on the 
grave of his Laura, where the flowers strewed by her weeping companions 
lay yet unwithered — ^then turned his eyes to the dark blue sky, and, sink- 
ing again upon the shoulder of the priest without speaking a word, and 
uttering but one long sigh, his spirit fled for ever ! 

In that spot he was buried, and on that space in the wall was a tablet 
placed by his affectionate servant, Baptiste, with no other inscription than 
his master's name. So much of this story as relates to the woful termi- 
nation of the lovers' lives is well remembered in the cloister to this day ; 
and the younger devotees indulge that feeling of sympathy, which even 
their religious mortifications cannot entirely stifle, by strewing fresh 
flowers on the graves of Laura and Leopold. 



THE DOG OP THE REGIMENT. 

Anna cauemque cano. 

MoNTAiGNB has g^veu a whole essay to war-horses, and celebrated, 
with his usual talent, the prowess of the various steeds who have, in 
different ages of the world, ' done the state some service,' not merely by 
bearing their masters tlirough the field of battle, but by exerting a pug- 
nacious prowess separately and distinctly their own. If he had lived in 
our time he would not assuredly have grudged a page or two to 
Moustache. 

Mottstadie was bom at Falaise, in Normandy, as nearly as can be 
ascntained, in or about the month of September, 1799. The family 
being nnmerous, he was sent, at the age of six months, to Caen, to push 
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his dwn fortunes* and was receited into the house of an eminent grrocer, 
wh^re he was treated in the kindest manner. 

But* strolling* about the town one day, not long after his arrival, he 
happened td come upon the parade of a company of grenadiers who had 
just received the route fbt Italy. They were brilliantly equipped—their 
spirits were hijg^h*— and their drums loud. Moustache was fired on the 
instant with a portion of their fine enthusiasm. He cut the grocer for 
ever, slunk quietly x)ut of the tdwn, and joined the grenadiers ere they 
had marched an hoixr.: . . 

He was dirty — ^he was tolerably ugly— but there was an intelligence, 
a sparkle, a brightness about his eye that could not be overlooked. ' We 
have not a single dog in the regiment,' said the peiit tambour, * and, at 
any rate, he looks as if he could forage for himself.' The drum-major, 
having his pipe in his mouth, nodded assent ; and Moustache attached 
himself to the band. 

The recruit was soon found to be possessed of considerable tact, and 
even talent. He already fetched and carried to admiration. Ere three 
weeks were over he could not only stand with as erect a back as any 
private in the regiment, but shoulder bis musket, act sentinel, and keep 
time in the march. He was a gay soldier, and of course lived from paw 
to mouth ; but, long ere they reached^ the Alps, Moustache had contrived 
to cultivate a particular acquaintance with the messman of his company, — 
a step which he had no. occasion. to repent. 

He endured the fatigues of Mont St. Bernard with as good grace as 
any veteran in the army^ and they were soon at no great distance from 
the enemy. Moustache by this time had become quite familiar with the 
sound not only of drums, but of musketry ; and even seemed to be in- 
spired with new ardour as he approaohed the scene of action. 

The first occasion on which he distinguished himself was this : — His 
regiment being encamped on the heights above Alexandria, a detachment 
of Austrians, from the vale of Belbo, were ordered to attempt a surprise, 
and marched against them during the night. The weather was stomiy, 
and the French had no notion any Austrians were so near them. Human 
suspicion, in short, was asleep, and the camp in danger. But Moustache 
was on the alert ; walking his rounds, as usual, with his nose in the air, 
he soon detected the greasy Germans. Their knapsacks, fall of sourcrout 
and rancid cheese, betrayed them to his sagacity. He gave the alarm, 
and these foul feeders turned tail immediately, — a thing Moustache 
never did. 

Next morning it was resolved, nem, c<m. that Moustache had deserved 
well of his country. The Greeks would have voted him a statue; the 
Romans would have carried him in triumph, like the geese of tlse Capitol. 
But Moustache was bailed with a more sensible sort of gratitude. He 
would not have walked three yards, poor fellow, to see himself cast in 
plaster ; and he liked much better to tread on his own toes than to be 
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carried breast high on the finest hand-barrow that ever came out of the 
hands of the earpent^. * The colonel put his name on the roU — it was 
published in a regimental order, that he should henceforth receive the 
ration of a grenadier per diem — and Moustache was ' le plu9 hureux 
dachiehs.* 

He was now cropped d la miiitaire, — a collar, with the name of the 
regiment, was hung round his neck, and the barber had orders to comb 
and shave him once a week. 

From this time Moustache was certainly a different ammal. In fact, 
he bedune so proud, that he could scarcdy pass any of his canine brethren 
without lifting his leg. 

In the mean time, a skirmish occurred, in which Moustache had a new 
opportunity of showing himself. It was here that he received his first 
woundy'-^t, like all ihe rest, was in front. He received ^e thrust of a 
bayonet in his left shoulder, and with difficulty reached the rear. The 
r^^ental surgeon dressed the wound which the Austrian steel had 
inflicted. . Moustache suffered himself to be treated secundum artcm, and 
remained in the same attitude, during several^ entire days, in the in- 
firmary. 

He was not yet perfectly restored when the g^reat battle of Marengo 
took place. Lame as he was, he could not keq) away from so gtand a 
scene. He marched, always keeping close to the banner, which he had 
learned to recognise among a hundred ; and, like the fifer of the greilt 
Gustavus, who whistled all through the battle of Lutzen, Moustache 
never gave over barking until evening closed upon the combatants df 
Marengo. 

The sight of the bayonets was the only thing that kept him from 
rushing personally upon the Austrians ; but his gt>od fortune at last pre- 
sented him with an occasion to' do something! < A certain German 
corporal had a large pointer with him, and this rash animal dared to 
show itself in advance of the ranks. To detect haib'-^^o jump upon him — 
and to seize liiih by the throat — all this w^, on the' part of Moustache* 
only a mouvemeni d la Frangaise, The German, being strong and 
bulky, despised to flinch, and a fierce struggle Ensued. A musket-ball 
interrupted them ; the German dog fell dead on the spot ; and Moustache, 
after a moment of bewilderment,- put up his paw, and discovered that he 
had lost an ear. He wits puzzled fer a little, but soon regained the line 
of his regiment ; and. Victory having soon after shown hereelf a faithful 
goddesB/atehis supper among his comrades with an air of Satisfaction 
that spcke plainer than words,—' When posterity talk of Moustache, it 
win be «dcC'^* That dbg also was at Marengo." ' 

I tfmdc tt ha» already been observed, that Moustache owned no parti- 
cidar muter, but considered l^mself as the dog of the whole regiment. 
In truth, he had almost an equal attachment for every one that wore the 
French uniform, iand a sovereign contempt to boot for -every thing in 
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plain clothes. Trades-people and their wives were dirt in his eyes^ and . 
whenever he did not think himself strong enough to attack a stranger* 
he ran away from him. 

He had a quarrel with his grenadiers* who, being in garrison, thought 
fit to chain Moustache to a sentry-box. He could not endure this, and 
took the first opportunity to escape to a body of chasseurs, who treated 
him with more respect. 

The sun of Austerlitz found him with his chasseurs. In the heat of 
the action he perceived the ensign who bore the colours of his r^;iment 
surrounded by a detachment of the enemy. He flew to his rescue — 
barked like ten furies — did every thing he could to encourage the young, 
officer— but all in vain. The genUeman sunk, covered with a hundred 
wounds ; but not before — ^feeling himself about to fall — he had wrapt his 
body in the folds of the standard. At that moment the cry of victory 
reached his ear : he echoed it with his last breath, and his generous soul 
took its flight to the abode of heroes. Three Austrians had already bit 
the dust under the sword of the ensign, but five or six still remained 
about him, resolved not to quit it until they had obtained possession of 
the colours he had so nobly defended. Moustache, meanwhile, had 
thrown himself on his dead comrade, and was on the point of being 
pierced with half-a-dozen bayonets when% the fortune of war came to his 
relief. A discharge of grape-shot swept the Austrians into oblivion. 
Moustache missed a paw, but of that he thought nothing. The moment 
he perceived that he was delivered from his assailants, he took the staff 
of the French banner in his teeth, and endeavoured all he could to dis-. 
engage it. But the poor ensign had griped it so fast in the moment of 
death, that it was impossible for him to get it out of his hands. The 
end of it was, that Moustache tore the silk from the cane, and returned 
to the camp limping, bleeding, and laden with this glorious trophy. 
: Such an action merited honours; nor were they denied. The old 
collar was taken from him, and General Lannes ordered a red ribbon to 
replace it, with a little copper medal, on which were inscribed these 
words : — ' 11 perdit une jambe a la battaille d'Austerlitz, et sauva le 
drapeau de son regiment.' On the reverse : ' Moustache, chien Fran9ais : 
qu'il soit partout respect^ et cheri comme un brave.' " Mean time it was 
found necessary to amputate the shattered limb. He bore the opera- 
tion without a murmur, and limped with the air of a hero. 

As it was very easy to know him by his collar and medal, orders were 
given, that at whatever mess he should happen to present himself, he 
should be welcomed en camarade ; and thus he continued to follow the 
army. Having but three paws and one ear, he could lay small claims to 
the name of a beauty; nevertheless, he had his Uttle affairs of the heart. 
Faithful in every thing to the character of a French soldier. Moustache 
was volatile, and found as many new mistresses as quarters. 

At the battle of Essling, he perceived a vidette of his own species ; 
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it was a poodle. Moustache rushed to the comhat ; but O tender sur- 
prise ! the poodle was a — — . More happy than Tancred, who bad 
not wit enough to recogpnise his Ciorinda, Moustache in a single instant 
found his martial ardour subside into transports of another description. 
In a word, he seduced the fair enemy, who deserted with him to the 
French camp, where she was received with every consideration. 

This attachment lasted the best part of a year. Moustache appeared 
before his comrades in the new capacity of a father ; and the Moll Flagons 
of the regiment took great care of his offspring. Moustache seemed to 
be happy. His temper was acquiring a softer character. But one day 
a chasseur, mistaking his dog no doubt, hit him a chance blow with the 
flat side of his sabre. Moustache, piqued to the heart, deserted, 
abandoning at once his regiment and his family. He attached himself 
to some dragoons, and followed them into Spain. 
' He continued to be infinitely useful in these new campaigfns. He was 
always first up and first dressed. He gave notice the moment any thing 
struck him as suspicious ; he barked at the least noise, except during 
nig^t-marches, when he received a hint that secrecy was desirable. At 
the afiair of the Sierra-Morena, Moustache gave a signal proof of his 
zeal and skill, by bringing home in safety to the camp the horse of a 
dragoon who had had the misfortune to be killed. How he had managed 
it no one could tell exactly; but he limped after him into the camp; and 
the moment he saw him in the hands of a soldier, turned and flew back 
to the field* 

Moustache was killed by a cannon-ball, on the 11th of March, 1811, 

at the taking of Badajoz.' He was buried on the scene of his last glories, 

collar, medal, and all. A plain stone served him for a monument ; and 

the inscription was simply, — 

* Cy git le brave Moiistoche.' 

The French historian of Moustache adds, but, we hope, without suffi- 
cient authority, that the Spaniards afterwards broke the stone, and 
that the bones of the hero were burnt by order of the Inquisition. 



THE HUNTER'S REST. 



Ha, faa, ha, ha ! with all this noisy mirth. 
Should some grave stranger, on his way misled. 
Now push the door ajar, and look upon us 
Thus set, what class of men should w« be deem'4.t 

JOAVNA B^AXLLXB. 

It was about the year 1675 that two horsemen were slowly advancing 
akmg the forest road near the village of Darle, in the Netherlands. The 
foremost traveller was mounted on a strong, black, military horse ; and 
although he wrapped himself closely from the winter night's blast in a 
handsome dark red cloak, guarded with broad gold loops, it was easy to 
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observe beneath it the accoutrements of a soldier, Thd ruringr moot 
glinted on his cuirass, and on the long b'arr^s of two lai^ horte-pistobi 
^ilst the ipoint of his iron sword-scabbard, and his immense i^rs, alw 
flashed in its rays. For the iiest of his dress, it was that of an Eog^UA 
young man of quality of the time : the buff boots, with their very wid^ 
and richly ornamented tops, the broad brown hat, and the drooptillf 
white feather, secured with a buckle of silver, and the golden chain and 
medal about his neck, — all evidenced one who had converted his whoy 
estate into the dress of a gentleman-soldier, and had quitted the profligaCgr 
and indolence of the court of Charles, to learn the art of war under tbd 
skilful William Henry of Nassau. The other rider was clothed in an 
inferior soldier's habit, and rode a few paces behind the former a5 hil 
servant. ' Havresack!' said the first traveller, as they came to a new 
turn on the forest road, which gave the desolation of the whole scene to 
their view, — ' Havresack ! i think this Dutch wilderness grows wilder 
and wilder. By my faith ! I half begin to wish that we'd stopped for 
Harderwyck's escort, for your wars are desperate breeders of robbers ; 
and a place like this would make a goodly stand for them : why a dozen 
brave fellows might do as they liked on this road, and the whole Spanish , 
army could not prevent them ; for this bank's as narrow as a bandaHeiv 
belt, and there's a morass, as I take it, some seven or eight feet below it# 
that would smother and break the necks of a troop of horse. Then, on 
your sword-^hand, there's a forest that may lead to the deviU for friiat I 
know ; where the enemy can be in their own camp, or in your flank, or 
your front. In a pistol-shot. I wonder what they call this ^mrsed fJace, 
and how far we are from Hardenbrog ?*-^' Perhia[p8 another day's mardu 
captain,' said Havresack, ' but I think I spy quarters yonder, for there's 
a place like a large hog-sty, and over the gate in the paling there-t 
something swinging for a sign, ^hall I go and reconnoitre, your 
honour ?'— ^' No, Havre^aek; muster up your Dutch, and ask that boor, 
who seems squatting so contentedly by the road- side, with his mouth 
open, to batoh this mkerabie Hollandish fog that is rising.'"—' Saveyisi^ 
friend, — now out on me, — I meant to say, God bewaare u myn vriend,' 
cried Havresack, riding up to the man, ' kanst u tell us if yonder huis is 
een bier-kroeg.' His 'action conveyed the question better than his 
language ; for the man answered in a rude v(Mce» ' Yes, it's the Hunter's 
Rest, and as my rtwd lies past the door, I'll call and tell Dyck van Stiff- 
barrels de Herbergier that you're coming. '= — * Do so ; on then, myn 
meester,' replied ftavresack, ' and there's a stuyver for a stoup of ale for 
ye : but step out bravely now, and let's see if a Dutchman can run.* — 
* "So, weU ;* Cemtinued 'the captain, whose name was Herbert Carlton, 
"there th€te we'll rest for the night, and before the morning Harder- 
wyck's party must be up with us. It would have been no jesting matter 
had I lost Van Tlanck's despatches,, or had my own throat cut in pre- 
servuigHiem, beifti of which seemed very likely in this odd comer of fhe 
world.* 






The hut which they wnm ai^Foacfaed wiats the readezvQ^O^ of hmiidtttii 
Mxl a party wag al ikm noment oai^ousing withan it. 

' Wall» my hoMFtar Itegan Hendriclc Z\rer^r> ' wciVe made a goodly 
dair'a yboA oa^t I tbi«k; that old burgomeister Karel Van Katteukamp 
wi!l melt out to fifty guilders the least stuyver; and tb^ Jew pedlar, 
Reuben Packerstroop, tiMt said he was not worth a doit brought out 
twenty crowns from the lining of his gaberdine. Truly, ye unbuckled 
their gelt in the cocking of a carbine ; but who discovered the prey to 
ye ? Why that did I and Kornelis, as ye all very well know, and therefore 
we shall expect j^ to consider our pains handsomely :— not that we mean 
to rob ye, — no> no» we bear a coniM^ieace, comrades ; but say now, six 
florins a man/ — ' MUerta !' cried Jlian Perez, a Spanish bandit, starting 
up and laying his hand on hia stiletto, * that will I n^ver consent to, for 
both of you shall sooner have six inches of my sword, or a foot if ye like 
it better, and so look to it, masters/ — * Mass ! how the Spaniard twists 
his moustaches,' said Komelis in derision* ' but the cub of Leon must, 
and shall pay his providers, or the triple towers of Castile shall not secure 
him/ — * Santa Maria !' exclaimed Juan in fury, ' I will sacrifice that 
Hollander if I die for it/ — * Go to, Signor Perez,' cried Frank Forester, 
a stout Englishman, holding him down, ' we'll have no bullying here ; 
those Flemish doggersknlh shall be brought to reason when we come to 
share, or I'll pick their teeth for them with mine iron here, and you shall 
help me/ — * Aye, aye,' called out several other voices, * they shall listen 
to our agreements, or we'll know why/ — ' Shame on ye, myn meesters,' 
at length began Aart Boschroover, the Dutch leader^ ' is this becoming 
the brave band of the Hunter's Rest ? Voor der Duyvel ! the first man 
who begins again shall have my pistolet speak to his brains,* continued 
he, cocking his weapons. * Spaniard, keep your wrath under your belt ; 
aad as for you, Komelis and Hendrick, ye covetous hounds, don't we all 
wcwk for the good of each other ; 1*11 hear of no private interests while I 
eommand ye; and so leave these avaricious graspings to the money- 
eliaagerB of Haarlem. Where y6 gfot such vile ravenous miserly souls I 
know not, for ye never saw me quarrel for booty. No 1 by the faith of 
a brave roover, Fd sooner divide my last guilder with ye aH, and be 
Myself without a stuyver, than have such g^oveKng spirits as ye bear. I 
trow it's such as you that bring disgrace on the profession. Nfo more of 
tins,' be continued, looking sternly around the table at the opposing 
parties, who were making sigfns of vengeance at each other, ' no more of 
^ib, bttt drink about, and Speehnan shall sing us one of our own catches, 
^"Wch We'll chorus in unanimity.* — 'Well said^ Captain Aartje.' re* 
founded from several voices, ' come, Speelman, strike up old Zangkons- 
tenaar.' — 'What shall it be, my mates?* said Speelman, looking into 
several of the tankards, and finding them all empty, * Donner and Blitzen ! 
^i'liat have ye swallowed all the drinken to put out the fire of your wrath ? 
fiat wfeftt ^hall 1 sing, my comrades ? Shall it be a German romance, or 
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a Dateh morality, or an English song^» or a French ariette, or a Spanish 

ballad, or an Italian senac, or ' — ' Cease yonr praaten, and give ns the 

RooYer's Round/ said the captain ; * you know that's our hymn« and so 
troll it out like a man/ — ' Well then, here goes/ replied Speelman* ' and 
look all of ye to the chorus : — 

' Let others rejoice in the jolly moonlight^ 
Or be glad in the rising day ; 
Our brarest time is the darkest night, 
^; . When the traveller rides astray* 

For then to the forest forth we go, 
With pistol and brand slung at each saddle-bow. 
And with carabines bent we cry to the foe,— • 
« Halt ! stand and deliver your gold !" . 
Let others awake when the lark is heard 

To carol full loud and long ; 
But the midnight owl is the bandit's bird. 

And his shriek is the robber's song. 
.' . For then to the forest forth we go, &c. ' ' .. 

Let other men sing of the summer so mild. 

When sunbeams light the sky ; 
Our harvest time is the winter wild. 

When storms are howling high. 

For then to the forest forth we go, &c* 

And this is the lifo for a man, a man. 

And this is the lifo for me ; 
The prince may boast if he can, he can. 
But he never was half so free ! 
Tor out to t!ie forest forth we go. 
With pistol and brand slung at each saddle-bow. 
And with carabines bent we cry to the foe,^— 
** Halt ! stand and deliver your gold !" ' 

'Bravo! my Dutch Orpheus/ cried Antonio Sylvardo, an Itatian 
rover, as Speehnan concluded ; ' Bravp ! truly thou art the robber's Apollo 
and Mercury, both in one ; for with the light-heeled god thou takest a 
purse, and with the fair-haired Phoebus thou singest of it. Truly, I hope 
thou wilt one day be immortalized and highly exalted for thy foul acts, 
both in the forest and on Olympus, my Flemish poetaster.' — * A truce 
with your gibings, thou graceless Macaroni,' returned Amout Speehnan, 
' I can tell you of much such another knave as yourself, who was moon- 
struck for want of faith to his brave Holland camarados.' — ' That can 
never be thy case. Signer Speehnan,' answered Sylvardo, * for thott art 
already doubly moonstruck; once by nature, and once by art; — once as a 
fool, and once as a poet V — * Well hit, Sylvardp,' exdaimed several of 
his companions; ' Speelman, you have it now.'—' Yes,' cried the minstrel, 
' and may the duyvel be in my music-box if I don't break it over his 
skull/ — ' I think Uie fiend is in your music-box, and in all of ye to-night,' 
cried Captain Boschrooyer, interfering, ' are ye determined to ruin Gfur 
calling by your viUanous bickerings : truly, I think ye be all possessed. 
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Signor Italian^ do you keep a civil tongue in your head; and Speelman, 
out with your song, and mind him not : do ye think I'm prior of a 
convent, Uiat ye lead me such disorderly lives ? — ^first, ye go brawling 
cut upon a wretched division of booty, and then ye fall together by the 
ears about your own gibing^ and lackwit scoffs. Sing, Speelman, I say/ 
— ' Well, Captain Aartje,' said the robber sulkily, * I don't mind singing 
for you, but as for that — ' — * Sing, you quarrelsome hound,' interrupted 
the captain^ catching up his pistolet, ' or I'll send a brace of slugs that 
shall bring you to a quaver, I warrant ye. Is the profession to be ruined 
by you ? Men will go near to call us rascals shortly, if ye go on thus. 
Sing, I say.*—* Well, if I must, then— 

* There were three brare hearts in Guelderland, 

And three hraye hearts were they, 
As ever bade a traveller stand. 

Or prowVd in the lone highway. 
And they to each other—— 

Harl^, comrades ! don't I hear a noise ?' 

' Not now you've left off, I dare swear,' said Komells : * now I pray 
ypu not to mar our mirth in this manner, Amout Speelman ; can't you go 
on with your ballad ?' — * Who's on the forest bank to-night, Komelis ?* 
ask^ the captain. 'Wouter the woudlooper, obtain,' returned the 
robber, ' and we're safe with him for a watchman. So go on, Amout ; 
for I would fain hear more of those same merry Hollanders.'—' Listen,, 
then,' was the brief reply of Amout, who continued thus— 

' And they to each other their fiuth did plight 

In view of the moonlight pale. 
Come good, come ill,— come wrong, come rigfatt 
Come fair, come £Dul,-<-come day, come night. 

This covenant never shall fiiil, shall fiul. 

This covenant never shall fail.' 

' There's a pattem of good fellowship for ye, my hearts,' said the 
captain ; ' by my troth these men were worthy of being matched with 
Tell, Stouffacher, and Meschtall of Underwalden, the deliverers of Swit- 
zerland. On, Speelman, on with thy song.' — ' Listen,' said Speelman 
again, ' I certainly do hear.'-—* Yes,' returned Roeloff, * you hear the 
young cockerells and the pullain scratching about the bier-kroeg; now 
do go on man.' He then resumed his song with 

' And when yon die,— -and when yon die. 
By axe, or cord, or ball. 
Then I'll stand by, and 111 be nigh, 
Bnt not to weep, nor wail, nor sigh. 
But to see how the brave should fall, should fall. 
But to see how the brave—* 

'Hark ! once more, — ^I'm positive that's Wouter's voice ;' and as he spake 
8 low halloo was heard near the cottage door, upon which the captain 
caBed out in a feigned tone» ' Stand myn vriend, who goes there?'-— 
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' Whjf il*l 1/ returoed the ponojEi without, ' Wouter the woadloopar; 
come» eome^ opte tfaor do<)r qiitcU]r« y^ 8us];Hciou8 curs*' The leader 
ttiade a feign for «U the bend to be ^tH, and then continuiog hi» former 
centioii* be seld*. ' Veil den* Wonter de Woudloopers koowa how to 
tnoBktn hiateeif kiiowti.'-^' Was there ever such foUy ?' said Wout^;;, 
passKmat^ ( ' Sitedice aiid £aith/ — ' Ah ! that's another story/ said the 
captain^ ' uhbar the door« RoeloE' When this was done and the robber 
admitted^ he said* ' There's no tkne to rail at ye now for keeping me out 
there iiEtSie dad[» Kke a Tyett Howleglas, otherwise I promise you I eould 
be round with ye ; but there's two travellers comings to pass the nighl 
at this inn ; and they'll prove a rich booty, my heartSt for one of then 
has got fifty florins in gold upon his doak. Come, case ye, case ye^ 
they'll be up directly, and to say truth, ye look but little like innholders 
and travellers. There, there, hide your plate-jacks; Amout, on with 
your hurdy-g^rdy, and drotte out some miserable ballad, for ye must 
cover your wits now, my masters, with an open mouth, and a stupid stare. 
— Now on with your thrum caps,-— and chaunt away. Specimen, for bj^ 
this %ht here they come.' Speelman, who, in common with all the 
r^t, had by this time assumed a very difibrent appearance, now began to 
grind a most lamenta!ble tune upon that favourite Dutch monochord, 
which is known in England by the name of the hurdy-gurdy, and was 
accompanying the noise of it by such verses as the following, when 
Carlton and Havresack rode up to the door :— 

' You all must have heard of a lady of yore. 
How a goodly Btm^U bead on her shouldera sbe bore ; 
Tl)e feir mistress Taonakin Swinker by name. 
And VITirilhaixi yet speaks of her wonderful fame. 
Ho, ho ! it*B 8 great prodigy I 
Those who ne*er saw her may think it*B a he, 
But it's well kiKMen to laaity, die tale is not new. 
And 1*11 swear if yeu like that it's all reiy true. 
But it's a wonder, 
A manrellous wonder. 
Yes, it*s a wonder— Ho ho, ho hoi* 

As the captain and his servant entered the Httoter's Rest, the chi^ of 
the robbers, who had transformed himself into the appearance of a Dutch 
waard. Or innkeeper, came forward to meet them with * God ty met h 
Heeren, dat ist as you vaas say in your Bngelsch, God he raas speeds 
you well, gentlemans. You vaas welkom to des Jaager's Rust Herbeig*, 
dat ist as you vaas zegt in your Etigebch, de inns of des hunters sitting 
hims down.' — * We speak a Httle Dutch, landlord,' said Carlton, in the 
language of the couotry, ' and, therefore, pray do not inconvenience your- 
self with English on our account.'— To which the wily bandit replied, 
• Ja waarl]*, yes, I vaas sees trulys dat you doesde Hollandsch spreekwi, 
but den 1 does also spreeken de Engelsche sinraak, like een Engels-man ; 
and BO, 'tis mj c'ten i«l, as you taas segt, it is alls as ones to me.'— 
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* Wdl, landlord.* eontiinied Cariton, ' irkat's in your larder? iat we^y^ 

lidden from Darle to-day, and are as hnngpry as sliarics.'—- ' Ak !* answeied 

the robber, 'we ha^pe not got no dainties, but des mans dat vaas eomen 

to de bier-kroeg, eeten oop all dat ^aas in .the pihovisiekelder, as. you vaas 

caQen a lardery; for yon vaas knowen de s]^reekword, dat ist de proirerb. 

Een hongerige Inis byt scherp, a hongry horses hims vaas maakt a eieans 

mangers.' — * Well, well, never mind, give ns what you can, landlord,* 

said Carlton. * Ja waarlyk, you shall have de besten eeten and 

dat Ik haves, but you vaas known the spreekword vaat aegt, honger 

raawe bonen zoet, dat ist as you vaas sj^reeken in your Engekefa, de 

honger does maakt hard bones like as to sweet beans/ With this lael 

observation the fictitious landlord left lus guests, and begttn to ofder some 

of his band to prepare refreshment, and others to look after #ieir horses.) 

whilst the remainder were still seated and smoking around the table mti 

fire, listening to ^leehnan's music and s(mg, which was eotttmung 

flius : — 

* Oh! swdy hw fete was most jad snd forigm. 
For sbe was enobaiited before she was bom ; 
And 4iiU die was married the spell was not eut» 
Till her hand had a ring she had one in her snout* 

Ho, ho ! it*s a great prodigy, 

" God save your fair mistress,*' her lovers oft cried, 
"BvLt with " Ough," or with " Gramph," imto them she replied ; 
Yet iibe was so wealthy that none might her scoff, 
Alii -she ied <m pig's meat from a large golden trough. 

' Ho, ho ! it's a great prodigy,' &o. 

' teve thee, fipiend, minstrel !' cried Carlton, in good DuAch, in one of 
the pauses of Speelman's song, ' canst thou not sing and play any thing 
move musical and diverting than that rigmarole of lies and ribaldry ?'"— 
' Ok yes, mynheer V replied the robber, ' I know all the best German 
gedichtes, wfaidi will you have ? the Haunted Holly Tree or the Wicked 
Goldsmtth, or Knucre Murre, or the Gude Grey Katt, or the Frog Lover, 
or the Eating of the Bird's Heart, or Death's Horse ?* — ' I have heard 
searfyall these an hundred times in the bier^sdienkes of Germany/ 
letnmed Carlton, ' but Death's Horse I cannot call to mind.' — ' Ah ! 
it's a goodly tide, mynheer,' suiswemd S^elmasu ' I learned it of my old 
iftMter, Quintan Gcdkdiooter, who was one of the best minne-singers in 
•n Mwister ; sad because it's known to few besides n^self^ I dare say, 
myriieevsn, none of you ever heard it.' — ' Neen> neeo, o^ vriend,' 
ndd the supposed host, ' we haves ni^naod ai us heard dat straat^lied^, 
•s de Engds-maBs ^faas caUeo a ballad ; so you .-shall p|^reeken it and 
tkigen it out myn muzikant. Daar, daar ist een teqg drinken for yoo/ 
Wlnle Bpedman <was drinking and preparing to ooramence his story, the 
rebbeti-diief called aside Hendriek and Kornelis, and said to them, in 
a whisper, ' Now, ye avaricious villains, as a penance for your grasping 
■9tL ear eDmmon treasure, ye diall faoth^ratch to-niglit on the lwnk» ior 
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our common safety. I hear from that servant's babble with our fellows^- 
that a troop of horse is coming this road, and we must settle these youn|^ 
Spring'alds before they reach us: so when you hear them, g^ve our 
signal. But mark me now, villains, if you betray us, you shall fall, had 
you a thousand lives, and each was guarded by the whole Spanish army, 
lliere, take your arms and begone :' then raising his voi^ he contipued* 
Mook to the horses, knaves, and you, Kornelis Stalknecht, call me iC 
there be aught going wrong. Away with you.' When the robbers had 
departed, which they did with a very sullen air, looking at each other 
with many significant signs of revenge upon all whom they left, the 
captain of the band continued, ' Well now, Meester Speelman, as da 
Engel-mans vaas callen a minstrel, you phall zeggen to us your tale ; and 
if I does like it, Ik will give to you zwey styewers mynself. Now 
spreeken out.'—' Well then,' said Speelman, ' listen aU of ye, my. masters : 
the action befel in a Grerman forest ; some say in the famous Harz, and 
others in one of the many woods which are to be found in the princi- 
pality of Nuremberg. Other people tell us again that the history of 
Death's Horse was only dreamed by Albert Durer, a famous graver and 
a councillor of the ancient city of Nuremberg, near an hundred and 
seventy years ago. It is certain that the picture of it is yet to be seen 
fairly cut in copper by his own hand ; and it's sometimes called Albert 
Durer's Dream, and sometimes Death's Horse, which is the name of my 
tale ; I don't pretend to teU you which party is in the right, that I leave 
to the book-learned ; but I tell you my story as it was told to me, and 
as my old master, Quintin Gullschooter used to say, " hes and all." 

* When the Catholic faith was being opposed by Martin' Luther in 
Germany, early in the sixteenth century, there lived in the small foreist 
village of Wolfsfeld, which stands about two Dutch, or ten English, miles 
north from the Burgfrave of Nuremburg, an old and valiant knight, 
named Lodowyck, or Ludwig Langenspeers. He was so called, because 
in the splendid court of the famous Grerman Emperor Maximilian I. when 
tilting was in fashion, he used a spear of ten cubits in length, with whidi 
he bore down all before him ; and which, having been made of the Harz 
pine, and cut on the 1st of May, or the Walpurgis night, never shivered 
nor brake. Langenspeers was a tall, guant, and hard-featured man, pos- 
sessed of the most undoubted bravery, and withal very pious, although 
he had a considerable turn for dry humour; but, upon the separation' of 
Luther from the Church of Rome, he was one of the stoutest of his 
defenders, and the most zealous for the Protestant cause. It is said, that 
long before the year 1517, when the German reformer translated the 
Scriptures into the common tongue, that Ludwig, who had been brought 
up in good learning in Maximilian's Court, had put the evangelists into 
high Dutch for his own reading; and that he would frequently call 
together the peasantry of Wolfsfeld, and give them much better instruc- 
tion than they could ever dei#re from all the preaching friars of St. 
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Francis' convent, which stoad near their village. Now ye may gaess* 
my masters, that these same friars gave the brave and pious Ludwig 
but small thanks for his labours ; but he, little recking the worst they 
could do to him,^ kept on in his own road, gradually enlightening his 
fellows^ and bringing them out of the errors of popery, into a faith more 
conformable to the book out of which he taught them. When the 
brethren of St. Francis found that their loudest denunciations were not 
sufficient to shake the belief, nor awaken the fears of Ludwig, they re- 
solved to attack him by another plan ; not openly, for they well knew 
that his courage was redoubtable, but in a manner which would have 
excited the terror, or have corrupted the hearts of many men, had they 
been even braver or better than Ludwig Langenspeers. Almost all the 
forests in Grermany are said to be more or less inhabited by evil spirits, 
who appear in various shapes, according to the circumstances under 
which they find travellers passing through their haunts : — ^thus, some- 
times they look like living trees moulded into a quaint and terrible shape ; 
crawling along the ground like monstrous lizards, or hideous reptiles 
without a name. Sometimes they appeared like animated rpcks, whose 
rugged faces, touched by the rays of an uncertain and showery moon- 
light, present wild and uncouth features to the afifrighted traveller : and 
sometimes they do not assume any spectral appearance, — ^and yet do not 
less terrify the victim of their fiendish sports, — ^but, invisible to sight, 
make such a shouting, singing, laughing, groaning, howling, and mock- 
ing, as no one, who has not heard the voice of a German forest at mid- 
night, can either believe or imagine. It was some time after the com- 
mencement and success of Ludwig's lectures against his countrymen's 
superstition and the Friars of St. Francis, that a report arose that the 
skirts of the forest in which Wolsfeld is situate, were haimted by some 
foul demons, in various shapes ; who proposed to all that passed through 
the wood, several propositions to barter their souls for some of the 
benefits of this world. It is certain that there were strange noises in 
abundance ; although they were at first only a few of the more zealous 
Romanists, who had been favoured with a sight of the spirits themselves. 
However, the story gxdned strength ; and notwithstanding all the exer- 
tions of Langenspeers, it was readily believed by many of his followers, 
and that to such a degree, that most of them would, previous to passing 
throogh the wood, go to the convent of St. Francis, and pay handsomely 
(or a chaige under the prior's seal, that the fiends should let them go on 
in fireedom. A few, who were not so wise as to take this precaution, 
aever reached the outside of the forest, but were found miserably bruised 
•nd beaten, in the very thickest of it ; whilst the tales which they related 
were at once so dreadful and unaccountable, as most infallibly to prevent 
any others from following their example. At length, when Langen* 
speers found that the terror and superstition of the villagers had arisen to 
ndi an height^ he determined to go through the forest himself; 9nfi 

u 
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'all the precautions he took were to select a fair moonlight night, to 

mount him upon his white horse> which, in memory of his imperial donor, 

was called Maximilian ; to case him in a complete suit of rich plate and 

chain mail, which he had won by dismounting all comers in a tilt at the 

emperor's court ; and to take upon his shoulder that enormou&r spear, 

which procured him both his surname, and hi« numerous victories io 

Maximilian's tournaments. He had also a very large two-handed sword 

hung at his back, and his volume of the Evangelists was well secured at 

his saddle-bow. It was in this manner, without calling at the convent 

of St. Francis to get him a pass, that the old knight set off upon his 

expedition, the purport of which he did not attempt to conceal, but when 

he departed, he promised to publish to all Wolsfield, a true account of 

the adventures which he might meet with between that town and the city 

of Nuremberg. And now, my masters, to tell ye the tale as it was told 

to me, ye must bear with a hoarse voice and a grating instrument, for 

as the brave knight rode slowly into the wood, at the close of the day, he 

sang thus:-7- 

" In the night and the forest I'll lift up my song, 
My heart shall be valiaDt, my Toice shall be strong 
And the foe must be brave who awakens the fears. 
Or calls forth the anger of stout Langenspeers. 

The charger I cross hath been famous of yore, 
Maximilian the Great to his triumphs he bore ; 
And the knight who would meet him in mortal careers. 
Must sit firm on his barb, quoth the stout Langenspeers. 

I have mail for my breast, and a lance for my hand. 
On my head sits an helm, by my side is a brand ; 
Here's an arm that is ready when danger appears. 
And a heart that scorns peril hath stout Langenspeers !" 

He was carolling on in this manner, when the wood began to resound 
with all sorts of noises ; there were laughing, shouting, and many voices 
were heard mocking him. " Hark to the fool-hardy braggart," cried one. 
" He little thinks we're to roast him to-night on molten gold." said another. 
" Yes," howled a third, " for the impious fool came out without a blessing 
from the brethren of St. Francis' convent." — " Let him go on, let him go 
on ; he cannot escape Death's Horse." In this manner was Ludwig 
accosted by his invisible foes on his entry to the forest, but though he was 
not daunted, yet he gathered up his strength for his future trials ; " for," 
thought he, " although what I have heard may be as gross falsehoods as 
ever were uttered by the fiend himself, yet I shall not cast away my 
Wows upon an invisible enemy, but reserve them until I can see some- 
thing to fight withal.'* He rode on for a while unmolested, though the 
forest grew thicker, and the night grew darker every moment ; when as he 
passed the entrance to a narrow and deep defile, he saw a figure very 
richly habited in the ancient dress of Germany, come riding up it on a 
bay horse ; upon his head was a crown of gold, and in his face, where 
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his eyes should have heen, were two largfe balls, which shone like the 
regal metal when glowing in the furnace.* " Ho friend !" cried Langen- 
speers, when he saw the figiire, " who are you with your fiery eyes, and 
what do you seek in this forest?" — " My name," said the stranger, " is 
King Guldneaugen : I am lord of all the gold in Germany." — " And I," 
returned the knight, " am Lodowyck Langenspeers, of Wolsfeld, as poor 
as an howlet, but in arms against all roving spirits." — "What say you, 
Ludwig, to becoming my subject ? You shall have coined gold by the 
handful, and wedges enough to build you a palace with." — " W3II said. 
King Goldeneyes," answered Langenspeers, " but what must I do for all 
this?" — *' Only give to me that little book which is at your left saddle- 
bow, and swear upon it to be mine for ever and ever." — " A likely tale. 
King Guldneaugen," replied the knight, *' but if you can carry my lance 
without stooping, " Til serve you." — *' Come, then," said the king, 
** let me try." " Take it then," said Ludwig, letting his ponderous spear 
fall with all his force upon the shoulder of the unfortunate monarch, and 
bearing both horse and man to the earth with the weight of it. " How 
now !" cried the knight, " what are you down. King Guldneaugen ? you 
are well fitted, truly, to play a forest fiend, not to stand a touch like that. 
Believe me, my faith is much heavier. Hark ye, friend, I shall give you 
a little wound, that I may know you when we meet again : there," con- 
tinued he, running his spear into the fictitious spirit's arm, ''good 
night." — " Go on, thou sacrilegious man," said the fallen king, " Death's 
Horse is abroad in the forest, thou wilt meet him anon." — " And then," 
returned Langenspeers, " I shall serve it as I have served your's," and 
80 he rode on his journey. He again continued unmolested for some 
time; but whether he had missed the road, or whether any fiendish 
sleights were cast over him, he could not tell, though certain it was that 
be rather seemed to get deeper into the forest, than to issue from it on 
the high road to Nuremberg. In spite of himself too, the night air made 
him weary and drowsy, and he even nodded in a broken jslumber over his 
horse's head. It is, however, in these brief spaces of forgetfulness, 
when we are neither sleeping nor waking, that the power of dreams is 
most perplexingly active ; for the things which are actually passing before 
08 are mixed up with the wild incoherences of vision, and we are unable 
to distinguish the true from the false. Such was the situation of Lan- 
g^enspeers ; he thought that he was still riding through the wood, greatly 
wearied, and that a beautiful female, fantastically habited in oak and ivy, 
like a forest-sprite, approached him, singing : — 

<' Turn and rest thee, soldier, here, 
Let thy weaned barb go free ; 

Lay aside tby massive spear. 
Turn and pass the night with me. 

Here securely feast and sleep, 
Beauty here shall bless thine arms 3 

Rest thee, knight, nor longer keep. 
Vigil ta the forest charms." 
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' A sudden start of his horse awakened Ludwig from his trance, and he 
beheld the figure which he had dreamed of, standings before him. " And 
pray, fair one/' beg^an the knight, " was your's the voice I heard inviting 
me to stop, and rest, and banquet?" "Yes, gallant stranger,'* she 
replied, " I am the Princess Brinhilda, the daughter of Achenmann, the 
Erl king ; I came forth from my bower, to find a brave knight to take to 
my castle and make him my lord. Say then, wilt thou be he ? I can 
bestow on thee mor& riches than the emperor of this land ever saw ; all 
Germany shall be under thy controul ; and I will be thy ladylove, pos- 
sessing a youth and beauty which are continually renewed by time." — 
** But what^" returned Ludwig, " must I give in exchange for aH this ?" 
" Only," said the lady, " one kiss from your lips, one drop of your" 
blood, that little book which hangs at your saddle-bow, and swear uponr 
it to be mine for ever and ever." — " A goodly guerdon, truly, fair Brin- 
hilda ; and now let me tell you, that I am the stout Ludwig Langenspeers> 
who am in arms against all roving spirits, but if you can carry my sword, 
I am content to be your's, and it's the office of a gentle damosell to 
unarm her knight." — " Unbrace it," said Brinhilda, " and let me try." — 
'• There, fair gentlewoman,** returned Langenspeers, casting the sword 
with a violent clank to the earth, but retaining in his hand the chain to 
which it was suspended. Brinhilda tried to raise it, but it was enough 
for any three ordinary men, and therefore all her attempts were in vain ; 
but while she was stooping over it, the knight^ silently took from her head 
the oaken and ivy crbwn, and shred off with his dagger a large tress of 
her golden hair. At length, seeing her labours were to no purpose, he 
drew up the sword again, and after bracing it on, put his steed into a 
gallop, and said, " Fare yotf well, lady ! you are no Erl king's daughter, 
not to be able to Hft my sword. I shall never yield to you, for my faith 
is heavier than that brand ; but I shall carry off these trophies, that I 
may know you when we meet again." — " Go on, uncourteous knight,^^ 
said the lady ; " Death's Horse ft abroad, and he will revenge me :" and 
Ludwig rode onwards through the forest. As the moon began to sink 
down the sky he drew near to a sort of plain in the wood, but ere he 
could gain it he heard the hollow voice of some one, apparently riding 
very near to him, and singling : — 

'* I ride the forest, I ride the wood, 
' I ride on the broad highway ; 
The track of my charger is marked with blood. 

Like a field on the battle-day ! 
Whate'er he pursues, in vain is flight. 

There never was barb 60 fleet ; 
Whate'er he attacks, in vain is might. 

Whole armies fall at his feet ! 
No mortal dare upon him to look, 

Although he be stout and brave ; 
Each step of his tread is a knell for the dead 

And ^Msh bound is the span fi>t ti grav« t" 
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" AfeT' said Ludwig to himself, " this is a terrible homily, truly: it 
GOtnes, doubtless, from that same Death's Horse, of which I have heard 
so TtiCLCh ; but he must not go unanswered neither : — 

** Oh Death ! Oh Death ! there is one by thy side^ 
Who fears not thy steed nor thee, 
In arms against demons to-night I ride, 
Then come forth if thou can'st to me !" 

As he gained the plain, a troop of figfures, like skeletons and fiends, of 
the most horrible grotesque shapes, calue runnings in wild rabble rout 
from another path of the wood, and in the midst of them there was a 
fieshless form seated upon a grey horse. He held in his left hand an 
hour glass, and in his right a spear, with which he made towards Ludwig ; 
but the brave knight, breathing a short prayer, couching his own resistless 
lance, and putting Maximilian to his full speed, rushed violently on the 
band, overthrowing and trampling down — " — ' Hist, Speehnan !' said 
the captain of the robbers, at this part of the story, * our prey has fallen 
asleep, so we can despatch them at once : do one of ye engage with the 
servant, 1*11 take the master myself; and if he resists, set Tush, the 
mastiff, upon him.' The bandit's dagger was at Carlton's throat, when 
the door of the hovel was burst open by Harderwyck and his party, 
guided by the two robbers who had been placed as watchmen. In an 
instant all was confusion : Carlton and Havresack sprang to their feet, 
for the scene explained itself, — and they shook off, though with no slight 
effort, their treacherous entertainers. Volley after volley poured from 
each party, as well from those without as from those within the bier- 
kro^ ; and, amongst the first who fell, were Hendrick Kornelis, the 
captain, and Tusk, the mastiff. Then arose a wild cry of ' the hut is in 
dames !' although, either in flight or pursuit, all whom that could alarm 
had quitted it. In an instant after the fire reached the robber's powder 
magazine, and blew the whole in air, leaving not a fragment behind to 
mark the site of the once famous banditti haunt, or the treacherous inn 
of the Hunter's Rest. 
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Whilb passing some time in the south of France, I spent a few days 

at S , a town on the banks of the Loire, situated in that province 

which, froiti its fertility and beauty, is usually designated the garden of 
France; 

S , I had been infdmlied, Was a place famed alike for its vineyards 

and its pretty girls, a coincidence certainly natural, since it fiairly may be 
'supposed, that the sun which ripens the richest fruit in nature, should 
alike mature its sweetest flowers, and perfect the beauties and the charms 
of that sex, which is literally * like the fair flower in its lustre/ As the 
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friend by whom I was accompanied was well known in the place, we 
were soon introdaced to a circle of respectable families; and amoD^ 
others to that of Berton, consisting^ of the father, mother, and daughter. 

Rosalie Berton was the belle of S , or to borrow the far prettier 

French phrase, she was ' la perk de ville,' And a sweet and lovely giil 
she was, as ever the eye of affection hsdled with delight. Her charms 
had something of a peculiar style and character ; for, with the bright 
black eyes and fine dark hair of the south, were united the fair com- 
plexion and delicately tinted cheek of a northern beauty. Her face was 
of a somewhat more pensive turn than usual, and her. meek, mild features, 
and soft dark eyes, bore traces of tender feeling and of gentle thought; 
while so expressive was her countenance, that it responded, at will, to 
her feeUng^, and the eye and the cheek which were one moment im-. 
pressed with melancholy, beamed forth the next with all the warmth of 
intelligence, affection, or delight. Her accomplishments were really of a 
superior kind: she walked with more than the usual el^^ce of her 
countrywomen, and danced with equal animation and grace. But her 
most attractive charm consisted in her voice, which, though not parti- 
cularly powerful, had a sweetness and a melody which were perfectly 
delightful ; so that never, methinks, have I heard a softer strain, than 
when that fair girl was wont to sing to her. guitar the simple ballads and 
sweet romances of her native land. And her musical talents were 
enhanced by her gentle, complying disposition, and by the readiness with 
which she obeyed every call on her exertions. From her music-master, 
who was a native of Italy, she also learnt Italian, which she spoke with 
more fluency and correctness than is usual among the French ; she drew, 
moreover, with considerable taste. So affectionate and so amiable was 
she, that she deserved all the encomiums of her friends, and even their 
hyperbolical compliments were scarcely extravagant when applied to her. 
She was literally * douce comme un ange,jolie comme les amours;* and, 
as the ne plus ultra of merit in France, she was ' tout a fait gentille* 
She possessed also considerable dramatic skill and tact, and would, I 
think, have proved a delightful acquisition to the stage, from the skill she 
displayed in those little playful scenes with which the French delight to 
embellish life. 

We were favoured with a specimen of her talents in this way, on the 
evening of our arrival. It was the f^te day of madame, the mother of 
Louise, and we were invited to be present. After some time passed in 
taking refreshments, varied by dancing, conversation, &c. the little cere- 
mony of the evening commenced; the door opened, and a small but gay 
procession entered the room. It consisted of several young persons, all 
friends of the family, headed by Louise, who was charmingly dressed. 
and boked altogether most lovdy. She bore her gfuitar across her 
bofom, and the instrument was encircled with a wreath of flowers. Each 
individual carried some little offering, such as bottles of wine and liqueurs. 
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conserves and sweetmeats, flowers and fruit, &c. &c. ; and these were 
placed on the table, the whole group forming^ a circle round HosaMfe, who 
advanced to her mother, and sang to the ^itar the well-known verses 
consecrated to such occasions. 

Madame c'est anjourdhui votre fete, 
C*est aussi celle de nos coeurs ; 
A V0U8 chanter chacun s'appreto ! 
£t yeut Yous courouner de fleurs ! 

The lovely girl then loosed the garland from her lyre, placed it with 
light hand on the brow of her mother, and sank in a gp*aceful bending 
attitude to receive her parent's blessing. She was instantly raised, fondly 
embraced by both her admiring parents, and with a repetition of the 
song, the whole party. left the room. The scene is long past, but I have 
often recalled it since ; and in many an hour of fancy and of thought, 
have again beheld that fair girl kneeling to her mother, again beheld her 
clasped to that mother's heart. Nor was the above the only instance of 
her skill : every day presented some fresh instance of her feeling and 
of taste. 

A plaisanterie, which proved very successful, was arranged as follows. 
We were sitting one evening up stairs, when we were attracted by the 
performance of three musicians, who were singing in the cour. The 
party consisted of two young men, and a female, who wore a veil ; they 
accompanied their song^ by playing on the guitar; their performance 
was evidently of a superior character : the music and the words were 
Italian, and the voice of the female performer was eminently sweet and 
touching. After listening some time with great delight, 

' Go,' said I to one of the party, ' find Rosalie, and tell her to come 
and listen to a better singer than herself, who will give her a legon de 
chant,* 

This was said in the hearing of the foreign songstress, for whom it 
was intended as a compliment, while, at the same time, some silver was 
thrown upon the ground. But what was our surprise, when the lovely 
girl threw sside her veil, exclaiming — 

' He ! bien messieurs et dames ! sous ne connaissez done plus votre 
pauvre Rosalie !' 

Such was one of many pleasantries by which we were diverted and 
amused. Idle fancies these indeed, and such as sterner judgments may 
deem trifling or absurd, yet not uninteresting, since many of them 
evidently afford vestiges of classic times and manners, transmitted 
through the course of ages ; nor unuseful, since they tend to smooth and 
adorn the rugged way of life, and to strew its flinty path with flowers. 

With the charms and accomplishments which I have described, and 
the sketch can convey but a faint idea of those which she actually 
possessed, it cannot be supposed that Rosalie was destitute of admirers. 
She had, indeed, had several, but their suits were all unsuccessfuL She 
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had been addressed in torn by the mcdecim of the place — lij the son of 
the niBsident of the Tribmial da Commeroe — and by a nephew to a 
Monsieur de V > , the seigneor who resided at a neighbouring^ duitieao* 
Bat they were all« more or less, improper characters : the mcdtdm was 
a gamester ; the president's son a drankard, a diaracter atteity des{uaed 
in these parts ; while the nephew to the sdgneur was actoally a moitvait 
Mujet ! What the French precisely understand by a muixvais sujet I 
never could exactly make oat ; for, whoi impelled by cariosity to inquire, 
my queries were always met by sodi a YoUey of vitupaation, as 1^ one 
altogether in the daik with regard to the real nature of the chaige. On 
the whole, I presume, we are to consider a mauvais sujet as a culprit, 
compared with whose transgressions the several enormities of gamii^, 
drinking, and the like, sink into mere peccadilloes. 

The parmts of Rosalie (the parents settle all these matters in France), 
on learning the character of their intended sons-in-law, dismissed them 
one after the other; and Rosalie acquiesced in their determination with 
a readiness and a decision whidi did equal honour to her affection and 
her judgment. 

So interesting a girl, however, was not likely to remain long without 
a suitable admirer, and she speedily had another c^aire du cmur, A 
youDg and handsome militaire, a sous-lieutenant in the royal gfuard* 
a^red to gain her hand, and to rejdace the vacancy in her affections. 

Henri Vaucouleurs was a fine, tall, dark, martial-looking young* man 
(the Frendi make fine-looking soldiers), and, with his luxuriant musta- 
chios and the eager glance of his ke^i blade eye, seined the very beau 
ideal of a modem hero. Bom at Mezieres, in the department of the 
Ardennes, he was cradled in the very lap of war, and, was yet a mere 
boy, when, in the summer of 1813, he joined the corps called the garde 
dhonneur. He made the campaign of (rermany, and was present in the 
battles of Leipzig and of Hanau, in the last of which he received a ball 
in the right arm. He shortly, however, resumed his post with the army 
assembled for the defmice of France, and at the battle of Laon received 
a severe coup de sabre on his forehead, the scar of which added much to 
the martial aspect of his countenance. At the peace he joined the royal 
guard, in which corps he still continued. He was really a very estimate 
and engaging young man ; and. possessed more candour, intelligence, and 
good sense, than I think I ever witnessed in a military man among the 
French. His account of his campaigns was exceedingly modest, un- 
affected, and intelligent, and his whole ccmversation and manner were of 
a superior character. I remember, he spoke with great forbearance of 
the three principal nations among the allies, the Russians, Prussians, 
and Austrians ; but inveighed bitterly against several of the auxiliaries, 
who, he said, having received only benefits of the French emperor, em- 
braced the first opportunity offered by a reverse of fortune to desert and 
betray him. Of Napoleon he spoke with enthusiasm, as a soldier ; but 
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with detestation, as an intoxicated and deluded tyrant, a rash and 
desperate g^amester, who sent forth his attached and devoted soldiers to 
be devoured by the destroying elements, without provision, or scarcely a 
thought for their natural and indispensible wants. 

Such were the character and pretensions of him who was destined to 
gain the affections of Rosalie. At first, he seemed to have but little 
chance of success. Old people commonly entertain a prejudice against 
the character and profession of military men, and are seldom ambitious 
of such an alUance for a daughter. The parents of Rosalie were pre- 
possessed against Henri on accoimt of his calling ^ and, though Rosalie 
herself early entertained an interest in his favour, yet she was too good 
and too sage to cherish in herself, or to encourage in her lover, an attach- 
ment which her parents might disapprove. Henri was, however, ad- 
mitted as a visitor at the house, and by degrees his amiable manners and 
correct deportment won, first on the old lady, and then on the father, 
till their scruples vanished, and, indeed, they wondered they could ever 
have entertained any against so estimable a young man and an officer. 
He was thus speedily received as the lover of RosaUe, and about the 
time of my visit was installed in all the privileges of a hon ami. He 
was equally accomplished with herself : spoke Grerman fluently, Italian 
passably well, and was an excellent performer on the flute and guitar ; so 
that he was a fit companion for his charming intended, and was able to 
assist in those refined and elegant recreations, in which she also excelled. 

Things were in this state when I visited S , and the imion of Henri 

and Rosalie, though not positively fixed, was regarded as an event by 
no means distant. Every one was interested for the young and handsome 
couple, and wished for their espousal. Rosalie's friends longed for the 
day when she was to wed the young and handsome Henri ; and Henri's 
comrades were perpetually urging him to cement his union with the 
lovely Rosalie. 

We left the place with every kind wish for the young and betrothed 

pair. I have not since revisited S , but, by letters from my friend, I 

have been informed that this commencement of their loves had a sad 
and melancholy sequel. 

After our departure, it seems, the lovers continued equally. attached; 
arrangements were making for their union, and it was intended that 
Henri should leave the army previous to their marriage. But just at 
this juncture, and as he was about to leave his corps, rumours of war 
were circulated, the enterprise against Spain was projected, and the 
Royal Guard was one of the first corps ordered in service. Henri, with 
the natural enthusiasm of a soldier, felt all his former ardour revive 
and long«d to mingle in the ranks of glory, ere he left them for ever. 
He, doubtless, felt severely the separation from Rosalie ; yet bis feelings 
were described to me as being of joyous character, and as if evincing 
that he felt happy that the opportunity of joining his brethren in arms, 

N 
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and of sigpaalizing^ himself perhaps for the last time, had presented itself, 
previous to his marriage and his quitting the service. 

The enterprise against Spain he considered, as the French army com- 
monly did, to be a mere excursion of pleasure, which, while it led them 
into a country which many of them had never visited before, would 
also afford them the occasion of gathering laurels which might serve to 
redeem somewhat of their lost glory. He therefore, looked forward to 
the expedition, on the whole, with feelings of ardour and delight, and 
even longed for its appi^oach. Not so Rosalie ! She looked on war and 
bloodshed with the natural apprehensions of her sex ; and saw in the 
projected expedition, and its prospects of glory, only danger and death 
to her lover ! Her spirits received a severe shock when the intelligence 
was first communicated — she gradually lost her cheerfulness and spirit^; 
the song, the dance, had no longer charm or interest for her, and she 
could only contemplate the approaching separation with sorrow and 
dismay ! 

Henri perceived her depression, and endeavoured to combat and remove 
her fears by arguments, fond but unavailing. It was only, he would 
uige, a jaunt of pleasure ; it would admit his speedy return, when he 
would come to lay his services at her feet, and claim the hand which was 
already promised to his hopes ; and surely, then, Rosalie could not r^^t 
his obeying the call of duty and of honour ; or like her lover the worse, 
when crowned with victory in the cause of his country. To these and 
similar assurances, RosaUe could only reply with the mute eloquence of 
tears ; and nothing could divest her of the apprehension with which she 
ever regarded an enterprise which she seemed to consider from the 
first as fatal. 

The time however drew on, the dreaded period arrived, the Royal 

Guard left its quarters, and departed from S . Henri took a fond 

and passionate adieu of his betrothed ; and Rosalie, having summoned all 
her fortitude to her aid, went through the parting scene with more firm- 
ness than could have been expected from her, though her feelings, 
afterwards, were described as of the most agomzvag kind. 

Such is the difierence between the ardent feelings of man, and the 
tender and gentle sympathies of woman — ^that while his sorrow is alleviated 
by a thousand mitig^ating circumstances of ardour and excitement, which 
relieve his attention, and soothe, though they do not annihilate, his gprief ; 
she can only brood over her feelings, and suffer in silence and in sorrow. 
Henri marched out with his r^^ent in all the vigour of manhood, and 
with all the ' pomp, pride, and circumstance of war,' while Rosalie could 
only retire to her chamber and weep. 

Time passed on : letters were received from Henri, which spoke in 
ardent terms of his journey, and of the new and singular scenes unfolded 
to his view. He adverted also to his return, mentioned the war as a 
mere pastime, and as an agreeable jaunt, the termination of which he 
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only desired because it wquld once more restore him to his Rosalie. It 
was remarked, however, that she never recovered her cheerfulness : to 
all her lover's assurances she could only reply with expressions of dis- 
trust, and with feelings of sorrow ; and when she Wtote, it was to express 
her fears of the campaign, and her wish that it were over, and that they 
were again united in safety. 

And constantly did the good and pious girl offer up her prayers for her 
lover, as she repaired to the church of the Holy Virgin at S ■ , to 
perform her daily devotions. 

The season advanced: the French marched through Spain, and reached 
Cadiz. At this last hope of the Constitutionalists a strong resistance 
was expected, and Henri had written from Seville, that his next letter 
would announce the termination of the campaign. Alas! he never 
wrote again! Time flew on; the journals announced the fall of the 
Trocadero, the surrender of Cadiz, and the restoration of Ferdinand; 
yet there came no news from Henri ! Then did the gentle girl sink into 
all the despondency of disappointment ; and as day after day passed and 
brought no tidings of her lover, her beauty and her health suffered alike ; 
she languished and pined till she scarce retained the semblance of her 
former self. 

At last came a letter ; it was from Spain, but it was written in a 
stranger's hand, and its sable appendages bespoke the fatal nature of its 
contents. It was from a brother officer of Henri, stating that his regi- 
ment had been foremost in the attack, and that the Trocadero, the last 
resource of the Constitutionalists, had been carried with the loss of but 
few killed; but, alas ! among that few was Henri ! He was shot through 
the body while leading his men to the assault. He fell instantly dead, 
and the writer expressed his desire that the sad intelUgence should be 
conveyed as gently as possible to Rosalie. 

Unhappily, by one of those chances which often occur, as if to aggra- 
vate misfortune, it was Rosalie who received the fatal letter from the 
postman's hands ! She tore it open ; read its dreadful contents ; and, 
with a wild and frenzied shriek, fell senseless to the groimd ! She was 
borne to her bed, where every care and attention was bestowed ; but her 
illness rapidly assumed a threatening and. a dangerous character. A 
fever seized her frame ; she became at once delirious ; nor did reason 
again resume her throne; and it was not till after months of suffering 
and of agony that she recovered, if that could be called recovery, which 
gave bade a deformed and hapless lunatic, bereft of intellect and of 
beauty, in place of the once gay and fascinating Rosalie. The dread 
aberration of intellect was attributed by her medical attendants to the 
fatal and sudden shock which she had sustained, and to its effect on a 
mind weakened by previous anxiety and sorrow ; while they feared her 
malady was of a nature which admitted no hope of the return of reason. 
Her mind, it was stated, remained an entire blank. Imbecile, vacant. 
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driveUing — she appeared almost unconscious of fonner existence ; and of 
those subjects which formerly engrossed her attention, and excited her 
feelings, there were scarcely any on which she now evinced any emotion. 
Even the name of her lover was almost powerless on her soul, and, if 
repeated in her hearing, seemed scarcely to call forth her notice. 

One only gift remained, in all its native pathos, tenderness, and beauty 
— ^her voice, so sweet before her iUness, seemed, amid the wreck of 
youth, and joy, and love, and all that was charming and endeared, to have 
only become sweeter still ! She was incapable or unwilling to learn any 
new airs, but she would occasionally recollect snatches of former songs 
or duets, which she and Henri had sung together, and she would poor 
the simple melodies in strains of more than mortal sweetness ! 

This, alas ! was the only reUc of former talent or taste that she re- 
tained; in all other respects, her mind and body, instead of evincmg 
symptoms of recovery, seemed to sink in utter hopelessness and despair; 
and an early tomb seems to be the best and kindest boon which Heaven, 
in its mercy, can bestow, on the once fair and fascinating Rosalie ! 
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' Let us sit down on this stone seat,' said my agfed friend, the pastor* 
' and I will tell you a tale of tears, concerning the last inhabitants ol 
yonder solitary house, just visible on the hill-side, through the gloom of 
those melancholy pines. Ten years have passed away since the terriUe 
catastrophe of which 1 am about to speak ; and I know not how it is, but 
methinks, whenever I come into this glen, there is something rueful in its 
silenice, while the common sounds of nature seem to my mind dirge-like 
and forlorn. Was not this very day bright and musical as we walked 
across all the other hills and valleys ; but now a dim mist overspreads 
the sky, and, beautiful as this lonely place must in truth be, there is a 
want of life in the verdure and the flowers, as if they grew beneath the 
darkness of perpetual shadows.' 

As the old man was speaking, a female figure, bent with age and in- 
firmity, came slowly up the bank below us with a pitcher in her hand, and 
when she reached a Uttle well, dug . out of a low rock all covered with 
moss and lichens, she seemed to fix her eyes upon it as in a dream, and 
gave a long, deep, broken sigh. 

' The names of her husband and her only son, both dead, are chiselled 
by their own hands on a smooth stone within the arch of that fountain, 
and the childless widow at this moment sees nothing on the face of the 
earth but a few letters not yet overgrown with the creeping timestains. 
See ! her pale lips are moving in prayer, and, old as she is, and long re- 
signed in her utter hopelessness, the tears are not yet all shed or dried 
up within her broken hearty— a few big drops are on her withered dieeks. 
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but sbe feds them not, and is unconsciously weqping with eyes that old 
age has of itself enough bedimmed/ 

The figure remained motionless beside the well; and, though I knew 
not the history of the griefs that stood all embodied so mournfully before 
me, I felt that they must have been gathering together for many long 
years, and that such sighs as I had now heard came from the uttermost 
desdUition of the human heart. At last she dipped her pitcher in the 
water, lifted her eyes to heaven, and, distinctly saying, ' O Jesus, Son of 
God ! whose blood was shed for sinners, be merciful to their souls !' she 
turned away from the scene of her sorrow, and, like one seen in a vision, 
disai^)eared. 

' I have beheld the childless widow happy,' said the pastor, ' even her 
who sat alone, with none to comfort her, on a floor swept by the hand of 
death of all its blossoms. But her whom we have now seen I dace not 
call happy, even though she puts her trust in Grod and her Saviour. Her's 
is an affliction which faith itself cannot assuagfe. Yet religion may have 
softened even sighs like those, and, as you shall hear, it was religion that 
set her free from the horrid dreams of madness, and restored her to that 
comfort which is always found in the possession of a reasonable soul.' 

There was not a bee roaming near us, nor a bird singing in the solitary 
glen, when the old man gave me these hints of a melancholy tale. The 
fky was black and lowering, as it lay on the silent hills, and enclosed us 
from the far-off world, in a sullen spot that was felt to be sacred unto 
sorrow. The figure which had come and gone with a sigh was the only 
dweller here ; and I was prepared to hear a doleful history of one left alone 
to commune with a broken heart in the cheerless solitude of nature. 

' That house, from whose chimneys no smoke has ascended for ten long 
years,' continued my friend, ' once showed its windows bright with cheer- 
ful fires ; and her whom we now saw so woe-begpone, I remember broi^ht 
home a youthful bride, in all the beauty of her joy and innocence. 
Twenty years beheld her a wife and a mother, with all their most perfect 
happiness, and with some, too, of their inevitable gpriefs. Death passed 
not by her door without his victims, and, of five children, all but one died, 
in infancy, childhood, or blooming youth. But they died in nature's 
common decay, — ^peaceful prayers were said around the bed of peace ; and 
when the flowers grew upon their graves, the mother's eyes could bear 
to look on them, as she passed on with an unaching heart into the house 
of Grod. All but one died, — and better had it been if that one had never 
been bom. 

' Father, mother, and son now come to man's estate, survived, and in 
the house there was peace. But suddenly poverty fell upon them. The 
dishonesty of a kinsman^ of which I need not state the particulars, robbed 
them of their few hereditary fields, which now passed into ithe possession 
of a stranger. They, however, remained as tenants in the house, which 
had been their own ; and for a while, father and son bore the change of 
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fortune seemingly undismayed, and toiled as common labourers on the 
soil still dearly beloved. At the dawn of light they went out together* 
and at twib'ght they returned. But it seemed as if their indus^ was in 
vain. Year after year the old man's face became more deeply furrowed, 
and more seldom was he seen to smile ; and his son's countenance, once 
bold and open, was now darkened with anger and dissatisfaction. Th^ 
did not attend public worship so reg^arly as they used to do ; when I 
met them in the fields, or visited them in their dwelling, they looked on 
me coldly, and with altered eyes ; and 1 gprieved to think how soon th^ 
both seemed to have foigotten the blessings Providence had so long per- 
mitted them to enjoy, and how sullenly they now struggled with its 
decrees. But a something worse than poverty was now disturbing both 
their hearts. 

' The unhappy old man had a brother who at this time died, leaving an 
only son, who had for many years abandoned his father's house, and of 
whom all tidings had long been lost. It was thought by many that he 
had died beyond seas ; and none doubted, that, living or dead, he had 
been disinherited by his stem and unrelenting parent. On the day after 
the funeral, the old man produced his brother's will, by which he became 
heir to all his property, except an annuity to be paid to ,the natural heir, 
should he ever return. Some pitied the prodigal son, who had been 
disinherited — some blamed the father — some envied the gt)od fortune of 
those who had so ill borne adversity. But in a short time, the death, the 
will, and the disinherited were all forgotten, and the lost lands being 
redeemed, peace, comfort, and happiness were supposed again to be 
restored to the dwelling from which they had so long been banished. 

' But it was not so. If the furrows on the old man's face were deep 
before, when he had to toil from morning to night, they seemed to have 
sunk into more ghastly trenches, now that the goodness of Providence 
had restored a gentle shelter to his declining years. When seen wan- 
dering through his fields at even-tide, he looked not like the patriarch 
musing tranquilly on the works and ways of God; and when my eyes met 
his during divine service, which he now again attended with scrupulous 
regularity, I sometimes thought they were suddenly averted in conscious 
guilt ; or closed in hypocritical devotion. I scarcely know if I had any 
suspicions against him in my mind, or not ; but his high bald head, thin 
silver hair, and countenance with its fine features so intelligent, had no 
longer the same solemn expression which they once possessed, and some- 
tiling dark and hidden seemed now to belong to them, which withstood 
his forced and unnatural smile. The son, who, in the days of their 
former prosperity, had been stained by no vice, and who, during their 
harder lot, had kept himself alpof from all his former companions, now 
became dissolute and profligate, nor did he meet with any reproof from a 
father whose heart would once have burst asunder at one act of wicked- 
iieii in bis beloved child. 
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' About three years after the death of his father, the disinherited son 
returned to his native parish. He had been a sailor on board various 
ships on foreign stations — but hearing- by chance of his father's death, he 
came to claim his inheritance. Haying heard, on his arrival, that his 
uncle had succeeded to the property, he came to me and told me, that 
the night before he left his home, his father stood by his bedside, kissed 
him, and said, that never more would he own such an undutiful son — 
but that he forgave him all his sins — at death would not defraud him 
of the pleasant fields that had so long belonged to his humble ancestors — 
and hoped to meet reconciled in heaven. ** My uncle is a villain," said 
he, fiercely, " and I will cast anchor on the green bank where I played 
when a boy, even if I must first bring his grey head to the scaffold." 

' I accompanied him to the house of his uncle. It was a dreadful visit. 
The family had just sat down to their frugal mid-day meal ; and the old 
man, though for some years he could have had little heart to pray, had 
just lifted up his hand to ask a blessing. Our shadows, as we entered 
the door, fell upon the table — ^and turning his eyes, he beheld before him 
on the floor the man whom he fearfully hoped had been buried in the sea. 
His face was indeed, at that moment, most unlike that of prayer, but he 
still held up his lean, shrivelled, trembling' hand. ** Accursed hypocrite," 
cried the fierce mariner, " dost thou call down the blessing of God on a 
meal won basely from the orphan ? But, lo ! God, whom thou hast 
blasphemed, has sent me from the distant isles of the ocean, to bring thy 
white head into the hangman's hands !" 

' For a moment all was silent — then a loud stifled gasping was heard, 
and she whom you saw a little while ago^ rose shrieking from her seat, 
and fell down on her knees at the sailor's feet. The terror of that un- 
forgiven crime, now first revealed to her knowledge, struck her down to 
the floor. She fixed her bloodless face on his before whom she knelt — 
but she spoke not a single word. There was a sound in her convulsed 
throat like the death-rattle. *' I forged the will," said the son, ad- 
vancing towards his cousin with a firm step, ** my father could not — I 
alone am g^lty — I alone must die." The wife soon recovered the power 
of speech, but it was so unlike her usual voice, that I scarcely thought, 
at fiirst, the sound proceeded from her white quivering lips. " As you 
hope for mercy at the great judgment day, let the old man make his 
escape — ^hush, hush, hush — ^till in a few days he has sailed away in the 
hold of some ship to America. You surely will not hang an old grey- 
headed man of threescore and ten years !" 

' The sailor stood silent and frowning. There seemed neither pity 
nor cruelty in his face ; he felt himself injured ; ^nd looked resolved to 
right himself, happen what would. ** I say he has forged my father's 
will. As to escaping, let him escape if he can. I do not wish to hang 
him ; though I have seen better men run up to the fore-yard arm before 
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now, for only asking their own. But no more kneeliiig, woman. — ^HoUa ! 
where is the old man gone ?" 

' We all looked ghastlily around, and the wretched wife and mother, 
springfing to her feet, rushed out of the house. We followed, one and aJL 
The door of the stable was open, and' the mother and son entering, loud 
shrieks were heard. The miserable old man had slunk out of the room 
unobserved during the passion that had struck all our souls, and had 
endeavoured to commit suicide. His own son cut him down, as he hung 
suspended from a rafter in that squalid place, and, carrying him in his 
arms, laid him down upon the green bank in front of the house. There 
he lay with his livid face, and blood- shot protruded eyes, till, in a few 
minutes, he raised himself up, and fixed them upon his wife, who, soon 
recovering from a faintingfit, came shrieking from the mire in which she 
had fallen down. " Poor people !" said the sailor with a gaping voice, 
" you have suffered enough for your crime. Fear nothing ; the worst 
is now past : and rather would I sail the seas twenty years longer, than 
add another pan^ to that old man's heart. Let us be kind to the old 
man." 

' But it seemed as if a raven had croaked the direful secret over all the 
remotest places among the hills ; for, in an hour, people came flocking in 
from all quarters, and it was seen, that concealment or escape was no 
longer possible, and that father and son were destined to die together a 
felon's death.' 

Here the pastor's voice ceased ; and I had heard enough to understand 
the long deep sigh that had come moaning from that bowed-down figure 
beside tiie solitary well. ' That was the last work done by the father and 
son, and finished the day before the fatal discovery of their guilt. It 
had probably been engaged in as a sort of amusement to beguile their 
unhappy minds of ever-anxious thoughts, or perhaps as a solitary occu- 
pation, at which they could unburthen their guilt to one another undis- 
turbed. Here, no doubt, in the silence and solitude, they often felt 
remorse, perhaps penitence. They chiselled out their names on that slab, 
as you perceive ; and hither, as duly as the morning and evening shadows, 
comes the ghost whom we beheld, and, after a prayer for the souls of 
them so tenderly beloved in their innocence, and doubtless even more 
tenderly beloved in their g^ilt and in their graves, she carries to her 
lonely hut the water that helps to preserve her hopeless life, from the well 
dug by dearest hands, now mouldered away, both flesh and bone, into 

the dust.' 

After a moment's silence the old man continued, — ^for he saw that 1 
longed to hear the details of that dreadful catastrophe, and his own soul 
seemed likewise desirous of renewing its grief, — ' The prisoners were con- 
demned. Hope there was none. It was known, from the moment of the 
verdict— guilty, — ^that they would be executed. Petitions were, indeed. 
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ugaedbj many many thousands ; but it was all in vain, — and Ihe father 
and the son had to prepare themselves for death. 

' About a week after condemnation I visited th6m in their cdl. God 
forbid, I should say that they were resigned. *• Human nature could not 
resign itself to such a doom ; and I found the old man pacing up and 
down the stone-floor, in his clanking chains, vrith hurried steps, and a 
countenance of unspeakable horror. The son was lying on his face upon 
his bed of straw, and had not lifted up his head, as the massy bolts were 
withdrawn^ and the door creaked sullenly on its hinges. The father 
fixed his eyes upon me for some time, as if I had been a stranger in- 
truding upon his misery ; and, as soon as he knew me, shut them with 
a deep groan, and pointed to his son. ** I have murdered William-^— I 
have brought my only son to the scaffold, and I am doomed to hell !" I 
gently called on the youth "by name, but he was insensible — he was lying 
in a fit. ** I fear he will not awake out of that fit," cried the old man with 
a broken voice. " They have come upOn him every day since our con- 
donnation, and sometimes during the night. It is not fear for himself 
that brings them on — ^for my boy, though guilty, is brave — but he con- 
tinues looking on my face for hours, till at last he seems to lose all sense, 
and falls down in stroiig convulsions, often upon the stone floor, till he 
is ail covered with blood." The old man then went up to his son, knelt 
down, and, putting aside the thick clustering hair from his forehead, 
continued kissing him for some minutes, with deep sobs, but eyes dry 
as dust. 

' But why should I recal to my remembrance, or describe to you every 
hour of anguish that I witnessed in that cell. For several weeks it was 
all agony and despair — the Bible lay unheeded before their ghastly ey^*-^ 
and for them there was no consolation. The old man's soul was filled 
but with one thought — that he had deluded his son into sin, death, and 
eternal punishment. He never slept ; but visions, terrible as those of 
Aeep, seemed often to pass before him, till I have Seen the grey hairs 
bristle horribly over his temples, and big drops of sweat plash down upon 
the floor. I sometimes thought that they would both die before the day 
of execution ; but their mortal sorrows, though they sadly changed both 
fiu» and frame, seemed at last to give a horrible energy to life, and 
every morning that 1 visited them they were stronger, and more broadly 
awake in the chiU silence of their lonesome prison-house. 

' I know not how a deep change was at last virought upon their souls, 
but two days before that of execution, on entering their cell, I found 
them sittingcalm and composed by each other's side, with the Bible open 
before thein. Their faces, though pale and !iaggard, had lost that glare 
of misery that so long had shone about their restless and wandering 
eyes, and they looked like men recovering from a long and painful sick- 
ness. 1 almost thought 1 saw something like a fidnt smile of hope. 

" God has been merciful unto us," said the father, with a cahn voice.<-^ 

o 
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" I must not think that he has forgiven my sins, but he has enabled me 
to look on my poor son's face — ^to kiss him — to fold him in my arms — 
to pray for him — to fall asleep with him in my bosom, as I used oft6n to 
do in the days of his boyhood, when, during^ the heat of mid-day, I rested 
from labour below the trees of my own farm. We have found resignation 
at last, and are prepared to die." 

' There were no transports of deluded enthusiasm in the souls of these 
unhappy men. They had never doubted the truth of revealed religion, 
although they had fatally disregarded its precepts ; and how that remorse 
had given way to penitence, and nature had become reconciled to the 
thought of inevitable death, the light that had been darkened, but never 
extinguished in their hearts, rose up anew ; and, knowing that their souls 
were inmiortal, they humbly put their faith in the mercy of their Creator 
and their Redeemer. 

' It was during that resigned and serene hour, that the old man ven- 
tured to ask for the mother of his poor unhappy boy. •*■ 1 told him the 
truth calmly, and calmly he heard it all. On the day of his condemna- 
tion, she had been deprived of her reason, and, in the house of a kind 
friend, whose name he blessed^ now remained in merciful ignorance of 
all that had befallen, believing herself, indeed, to be a motherless widow, 
but one who had long ago lost her husband, and all her children, in the 
ordinary course of nature. At this recital his soul was satisfied. The 
son said nothing, but wept long and bitterly. 

* The day of execution came at last. The great city lay still as on the 
morning of the Sabbath day ; and all the ordinary business of life seemed, 
by one consent of the many thousand hearts beating there, to be sus- 
pended. But as the hours advanced, the frequent tread of feet was heard 
in every avenue ; the streets began to fill with pale, anxious, and impa- 
tient faces ; and many eyes were turned to the dials on the steeples, 
watching the silent progress of the finger of time, till it should reach the 
point at which the curtain was to be drawn up from before a most 
mournful tragedy. 

' The hour was faintly heard through the thick prison walls by us, who 
were together for the last time in the condemned cell. I had administered 
to them the most awful rite of. our religion, and father and son sat to- 
gether as silent as death. The door of the dungeon opened, and several 
persons came in. One of them, who had a shrivelled bloodless face, and 
small red grey eyes, an old man, feeble and tottering, but cruel in his 
decrepitude, laid hold of the son with his palsied fingers, and began to 
pinion his arms with a cord. No resistance was offered; but, straight 
and untrembling, stood that tall and beautiful youth, while the fiend bound 
him for execution. At this mournful sight, how could I bear to look oa 
his fiather's face? Yet thither were mine eyes impelled by the agony 
that afflicted my commiserating soul. During that hideous gaze, he was 
insensible of the executioner's approach towards himself; and all the time 
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that the cords were encircling' his own arms« he felt them not,— he saw 
nothing but his son standing at last before him, ready for the scaffold. 

' I darkly recollect a long dark vaulted passage, and the echoing tread 
of footsteps, till all at once we stood in a crowded hall, with a thousand 
eyes fixed on these, two miserable men. How unlike were they to all 
beside ! They sat down together within the shadow of death. Prayers 
were said, and a psalm was sung, in which their voices were heard to 
join, with tones that wrung out tears from the hardest or the most careless 
heart. Often had I heard those voices singing in my own peaceful 
church, before evil had disturbed, or misery broken them ; — ^but the last 
word of the psalm was sung, and the hour of their departure was come. 

' They stood at last upon the scaffold. That long street, that seemed 
to stretch away interminably from the old prison-house, was paved with 
uncovered heads, for the moment these ghosts appeared, that mighty 
crowd felt reverence for human nature so terribly tried, and prayers and 
blessings, passionately ejaculated, or convulsively stifled, went hovering 
over all the multitude, as if they feared some great calamity to themselves, 
and felt standing on the first tremor of an earthquake. 

• It was a most beautiful summer's day on which they were led out to 
die ; and as the old man raised his eyes, for the last time, to the sky, the 
douds lay motionless on that blue translucent arch, and the sun shone 
joyously over the magnificent heavens. It seemed a day made for happi- 
ness or for mercy. But no pardon dropped down from these smiling 
skies, and the vast multitude were not to be denied the troubled feast of 
death. Many who now stood there wished they had been in the heart of 
some far-off wood or glen ; there was shrieking and fainting, not only 
among maids, and wives, and matrons, who had come there in the 
mjTstery of their hearts, but men fell down in their strength, — ^for it was 
an overwhelming thing to behold a father and his only son now haltered 
for a shameful death. "Is my father with me on the scaffold? — give 
me his hand, for I see him not." I joined their hands together, and at 
that moment the great bell in the cathedral tolled, but I am convinced 
neither of them heard the sound. — For a moment there seemed to be no 
such thing as sound in the world ; — and then all at once the multitude 
heaved like the sea, and uttered a wild yelling shriek. — ^Their souls were 
m eternity — ^and I fear not to say not an eternity of grief.' 



THE YOUNG ROBBER. 



I WAS born at the little town of Frosinone, which lies at the skirts of 
the Abruzzi. My father had made a little property in trade, and gave me 
some education, as he intended me for the church ; but I had kept gay 
company too much to relish the cowl, so I grew up a loiterer about the 
place. I was a heedless fellow, a little quarrelsome on occasion, but 
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gQo4-bwnoured io (he main ; so I made my way very well for a time, 
until I feU in lov^. There lived in our town a surveyor or land bailiff of 
t\^ pzince's^ who had a young daughter, a beautiful girl of sixteen : she 
wi^ looked upcm as son^ething b^ter than the common run of our towns- 
folk, and was kept almost entirely at home. I saw her occasionally, aa4 
became madly in love with her — she looked so fresh and tender, and so 
different from the sun-burnt females to whom 1 had been accustomed. 

As my father kept me in money, I always dressed well, and took all 
opportunities of showing myself off to advantage in the eyes of the liMJe 
beauty. 1 used to see her at church ; and as I could play a little upon 
the guitar, I gave a tune sometimes under her window of an eveniDg ; 
and I tried to have interviews with her in her father's vineyard, not far 
from the town, where she sometimes walked. She was evidently pleased 
with me, but she was young and shy; and her father kept a strict eye 
upon her, and took alarm at my attentions, for he had a bad opinion of 
me, and looked for a better match for his daughter. I became furious 
at the difficulties thrown in my way, having been accustomed always to 
easy success among the women, being considered one of the smartest 
young fellows of the plac 

Her father brought home a suitor for her, a rich farmer from a neigh- 
bouring town. The wedding-day was appointed, and preparations were 
making. I got sight of her at her window, and I thought she lodted 
sadly at me. I determined the match should not take place, cost wha^ 
it might. I met her intended bridegroom in the market-place, and could 
not restrain the expression of my rage. A few hot words passed between 
us, when I drew my stiletto and stabbed him to the heart. I fled to a 
neighbouring church for refuge, and with a little money I obtained absor 
lution, but 1 did not dare to venture from my asylum. 

At that time our captain was forming his troop. He had known me 
from boyhood ; and hearing of my situation, came to me in secret, and 
made such offers, that I agreed to enrol myself among his followers. 
Indeed, I had more than once thought of taking to this mode of Dfo, 
having known several brave fellows of the mountains, who used to spend 
their money fre6ly among us youngsters of the town. I accordingly left 
my asylum late one night, repaired to the appointed place of meeting, 
took the oaths prescribed, and became one of the troop. We were for 
some time in a distant part of the mountains, and our wild adventurous 
kind of life hit my fancy wonderfully, and diverted my thoughts. At 
length they returned with all their violence to the recollection of Rosetta : 
the solitude in which I often found mysdf gave me time to brood over 
her image ; and, as I have kept watch at night over our sleeping camp 
in the mountains, my feelings have been roused almost to a fever. 

At length* we shifted our ground, and determined to make a descent 
upon the road between Terracina and Naples. In the course of our ex- 
pedition we passed a day or two in the woody mountains which rise above. 
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Frosinone. I canttot tell you how I felt when I looked down upon the 
|ilace, and distin^ished the residence of Rosetta. I determined to have 
an interview with her ; — but to what purpose ? I could not expect that 
she would quit her home, and accoolpany me in my hazardous life among 
the mountains. She had been brought up too tenderly for that ; and 
when I looked upcm the women who were associated with some of our 
troop, I could not have borne the thoughts of her being their companion. 
An return to my former life was likewise hopeless, for a price was set 
upon my head. Still I determined to see her; the very hazard and 
fniitles^aess of the thing made me furious to accomplish it. 

It is about three weeks since I persuaded our captain to draw down to 
the vicinity of Frosinone, in hopes of entrapping some of its (Hrincipal in* 
balHtants, and compelling them to a ransom. We were lying in ambush 
towards evening, not far from the vineyard of Rosetta's father. I stole 
quietly from my companions, and drew near to reconnoitre the place of 
her frequent walks. How my heart beat when among the vines I beheld 
the gleaming of a white dress ! • I knew it must be Rosetta's; it being 
rare for any female of the place to dress in white. I advanced secretly 
and without noise, until, putting aside the vines, I stood suddenly before 
her. She uttered a piercing shriek, but I seized her in my arms, put my 
hand upon her mouth, and conjured her to be silent. . I poured out all 
the frenzy of my passion ; offered to renounce my mode of life ; to put 
my fate in her hands ; to fly with her where we might live in safety 
together. AH that I could say or do would not pacify her. Instead of 
bve, horror and affright seemed to have taken possession of her breast. 
Bbe struggled partly from my grasp, and filled the air with her cries. . 

In an instant the captain and the rest of my companions were around 
us. I would have given any thing at that moment had she been safe out 
of our hands, and in her father's house. It was too late. The captain 
pronounced her a prize, and ordered that she should be borne to the 
mountains. I represented to him that she was my prize ; that I had a 
previous daim to her; and I mentioned my former attachment. He 
sne^^d bitterly in reply ; observed that brigands had no business with 
village intrigues, and that, according to the laws of the troop, ^ spoils 
of the kind were determined by lot. Love and jealousy were raging in 
my heart, but I had to choose between obedience and death. I surrendered 
her to the captain, and we made for the mountains. 

She was overcome by affright, and her steps were so feeble and falter- 
ing that it was necessary to support her. I could not endure the idea 
that my comrades should touch her, and assuming a forced tranquillity, 
begged that she might be confided to ipe, as one to whom i^e was more 
accustomed. The captain regarded me, for a moment, with a searching 
lock, but I bore it without flinching^ and he consented. I took her in 
my arms ; she was almost senseless. Her head rested on my shoulder ; 
I felt her breath on my face, and it seemed to fan the flame which de- 
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voured me. Oh God! to have this glowing^ treasure in myarms^ and 
vet to think it was not mine ! 

We arrived at the foot of the mountain. I ascended it with difficulty, 
particularly where the woods were thick, but I would not relinquish my 
delicious burden. I reflected with rag«, however, that I must soon do so. 
The thoughts that so delicate a creature must be abandoned to my rude 
companions, maddened me. I felt tempted, the stiletto in my hand, to 
cut my way through them all, and bear her off in triumph. I scarcely 
conceived the idea before 1 saw its rashness ; but my brain was fevered 
with the thought that any but myself should enjoy her charms. I en- 
deavoured to outstrip my companions by the quickness of my movements, 
and to g«t a little distance ahead, in case any favourable opportunity of 
escape should present. Vain effort ! The voice of the captain suddenly 
ordered a halt. 1 trembled, but had to obey. The poor girl partly 
opened a languid eye, but was without strength or motion. I laid her 
upon the grass. The captain darted on me a terrible look of suspicion, 
and ordered me to scour the woods with my companions in search of some 
shepherd, who might be sent to her father's to demand a ransom 

1 saw at once the peril. To resist with violence was certain deatb, 
but to leave her alone, in the power of the captain ! — I spoke out then 
with a fervour, inspired by my passion and my despair. I reminded the 
captain that I was the first to seize her ; that she was my prize; and that 
my previous attachment for her ought to make her sacred among my 
companions. 1 insisted, therefore, that he should pledge me his word 
to respect her, otherwise 1 should refuse obedience to his orders. His 
only reply was to cock his carbine, and at the signal my comrades did 
the same. They laughed with cruelty at my impotent rag«. What could 
I do ? I felt the madness of resistance. 1 was menaced on all hands, 
and my companions obliged me to follow them. She remained alone with 
the chief — yes, alone — and almost lifeless ! — 

I was not long in finding a shepherd. I ran with the rapidity of a 
deer, eager, if possible, to get back before what I dreaded might take 
place. I had left my companions far behind, and I rejoined them before 
they had reached one-half the distance 1 had made. I hurried them 
back to the place where we had left the captain. As we approached, I 
beheld him seated by the side of Rosetta. His triumphant look, and the 
desolate condition of the unfortunate girl, left me no doubt of her fate. 
1 know not how I restrained my fury. 

It was with extreme difficulty, and by guiding her hand, that she was 
made to trace a few characters, requesting her father to send three 
hundred dollars as her ransom. The letter was dispatched by the 
shepherd. When he was gone, the chief turned sternly to me : • You 
have set an example,' said he, * of mutiny and self-will, which, if in- 
dulged, would be ruinous to the troop. Had 1 treated you as our lawt 
require, this bullet would have been driven through your brain. But 
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jOtt are an old friend ; I have borae patiently with your fury and your 
folly. I have even protected you from a foolish passion that would have 
unmanned you. As to this girl, the laws of our association must have 
their course.' So saying, he gave his commands : lots were drawn, and 
the he^less girl was abandoned to the troop. 

Hell was raging in my heart. I beheld the impossibility of aveDgfing 
myself; and I felt that, according to the articles in which we stood 
bound to one another, the captain was in the right. I rushed with frenzy 
from the place ; I threw myself upon the earth ; tore up the grass with 
my hands, and beat my head and gisashed my teeth in agony and rage. 
When at length I returned, I beheld the wretched victim, pale, dis- 
hevelled, her dress torn and disordered. An emotion of pity, for a 
moment, subdued my fierce feelings. I bore her to the foot of a tree, 
and leaned her gently against it. I took my gourd, which was filled with 
wine, and applying it to her lips, endeavoured to make her swallow a 
little. To what a condition was she reduced ! she, whom I had once 
seen the pride of Frosinone ! who but a short time before I had beheld 
sporting in her father's vineyard, so fresh, and beautiful, and happy ! Her 
teeth were clenched ; her eyes fixed on the ground ; her form without 
motion, and in a state of absolute insensibility. I hung over her in an 
agony of recollection at all that she had been, and of anguish at what I 
now beheld her. I darted round a look of horror at my companions, who 
seemed like so many fiends exulting in the downfall of an angel ! and I 
felt a horror at myself for being their accomplice. 

The captain, always suspicious, saw, with his usual penetration, what 
was passing within me, and ordered me to go upon the ridge of the woods, 
to keep a look out over the neighbourhood, and await the return of the 
shepherd. I obeyed, of course, stifling the fury that raged within me, 
though I felt for the moment that he was my most deadly foe. 

On my way, however, a ray of reflection came across my mind. I 
perceived that the captain was but following, with strictness, the terrible 
laws to which we had sworn fidelity. That the passion by which I had 
been blinded might, with justice, have been fatal to me, but for his for- 
bearance ; that he had penetrated my soul, and had taken precautions, 
by sending me out of the way, to prevent my committing any excess in 
my anger. From that instant I felt that I was capable of pardoning him. 

Occupied with these thoughts, I arrived at the foot of the mountain. 
The country was soUtary and secure, and in a short time I beheld the 
shepherd at a distance crossing the plain. I hastened to meet him. He 
had obtained nothing. He had found the father plunged in the deepest 
distress. He had read the letter with violent emotion, and then calming 
himself with a sudden exertion, he had replied coldly, * My daughter has 
been dishonoured by those wretches : let her be returned without ransom^ 
or let her die !' 

I shuddered at this reply. I knew, according to the laws of our troop* 
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her death was inevitable. Our oaths required it. I felt, neverthelesg, 
that not having been able to have her to myself, I could become her 
executioner ! 

After the report of the shepherd, I returned with him, and the chieftain 
received from his Ups the refusal of the father. 

At a signal, which we all understood, we followed him to some distance 
from the victim. He there pronounced her sentence of death. Every 
one stood ready to execute his order ; but I interfered. I observed that 
there was something due to pity as well as to justice. That I was as 
ready as any one to approve the implacable law, which was to serve as a 
warning to all those who hesitated to pay the ransoms demanded for our 
prisoners ; but that though the sacrifice was proper, it ought to be made 
without cruelty. The night is approaching, continued I ; she will soon 
be wrapped in sleep ; let her then be dispatched. All I now claim on the 
score of former fondness for her is, let me strike the blow. I will do 
it as surely, but more tenderly than another. Several raised their voices 
against my proposition, but the captain imposed silence on them. He 
told me I might conduct her into a thicket at some distance, and he 
relied upon my promise. 

I hastened to seize upon my prey. There was a forlorn kind of tri- 
umph at having at length become her exclusive possessor. I bore her off 
into the thickness of the forest. She remained in the same state of in- 
sensibility and stupor. I was thankful that she did not recollect me ; for 
had she once murmured my name, I should have been overcome. She 
slept at length in the arms of him who was to poniard her. Many were 
the conflicts I underwent before I could bring myself to strike the blow. 
But my heart had become sore by the recent conflicts it had undergone, 
and I dreaded lest, by procrastination, some other should become her 
executioner. When her repose had continued for some time, I separated 
myself gently from her, that I might not disturb her sleep, and seizing 
suddenly my poniard, plunged it into her bosom* A painful and qpn- 
centrated murmur, but without any convulsive movement, accompanied 
her last sigh. — So perished this unfortunate ! 



SATURDAY NIGHT IN THE MANSE. 

It was seven o'clock^ on a cold December evening, when the Reverend 
Mr. Shaveall found the privacy of his Saturday night's preparatory lucu- 
brations broken in upon, by the sudden call of an unexpected, thoug)i» 
for sundry reasons, and these not light, a scarcely unwelcome visitor-** 
had he timed himself a little better. It was barbarous and ignorant ; bat 
barbarity is a thing too common now-a-days to be much wondered at; 
and ignorance is a crime happily within the pale of foigiveness. In both 
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eoDclusioDs^ the mind of Mr. Shaveall acquiesced^ as« in a hurried 
tuanner, he arranged the appearance of his outer man, unfortunately, at 
the moment, in rather a state of deshabille. 

* Bless my heart,* said the reverend ^ntleman, seizing* the intruder's 
hand within both of his own, * I hardly knew you. Dear me, is it you, 
Mr. John ? I really did not anticipate this honour. So you have re- 
turned, have you ? We have been a long- time, Mr, John,, many lustra, 
without you. How many years — ay, years, is it since you were last in 
this part of the country ? I don't think now — let me see — that I have 
looked upon you since you passed this way, seven years ago, on your 
journey to Oxford. What a difference upon you since that time ! then so 
little and chubby, now so tall and handsome ! ' like Pelion to a wart.' 
There is not more difference between Bacchus and the Belvidere Apollo, 
(hem). Time has completely metamorphosed you, Mr. John; and in 
every way for the better.' 

' Why,' said Mr. John Oliphant, who had listened to the pastor's 
rhapsody with a good-natured smile on his face, and some little ticklings 
of amusement, ' the time is sufficient to have made a Dennis O'Brien of 
me, although I had been as minikin-like as Sir Geoffirey Hudson. It 
Biay not have done this ; but it has made a man of a stripling of sixteen, 
which, if I opine fightly, 1 happened to be at that precise period. I 
must return your compliments, and assure you, that 1 never saw you 
before looking better, Mr. Shaveall, only a little rounder and rosier, ay ?' 
added Mr. John, facetiously, glancing first down on the nether person of 
the minister, and then to his full- blossomed cheeks. 

' No, no, Mr. John ; hard study and anxiety for my flock will keep me 
down as long as 1 live. 1 can scarcely believe your remark in this par* 
ticular altogether sincere,' said the reverend gentleman, looking serious ; 
then adding, after a pause, ' You have travelled, 1 believe, within this 
year or two, after finishing your studies — ^your classical studies I mean. 
As to your studies of ' the manners living as they rise,' they can be but 
commencing yet: these are studies of perhaps equal importance, and 
scarcely less difficult. You know what the ethical Pope says, 

' The proper study o( mankiiid is man.* 

' Oh, ay,' replied Mr. John ; ' 1 have travelled, and to what purpose is 
& problem. Bruce, you know, sought the fountain of the Nile, the 
'Jluvius septemfluus* of the poets ; Park wandered by the African Niger, 
dogging it in its wanderings, and determined to know its proceedings, 
like a catchpole with his eye on a pickpocket ; while John L^h, M. P. 
<^u>se to gaze, with admiration and damp feet, on the cataracts of Egypt. 
None of the^e thingfs have I seen, nor intend ' Deo Volcnte* Master 
John Oliphant preferred France and Italy for his money ; — and he has 
sot quit of some of it, without farther extending his researches. As he 
, bu a lighter pocket, pray Heaven he may have obtained a solider head;' 
' Ha ! ha ! ha ! Mr. John, you are a tolerable wit — ^you are a bit of a 

p 
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wagf, Mr. John ; very humorous, upon my word. Swift and Rabelais are 
jdot entirely dead while we have you among us, Mr. John. Knowledge of 
the world sharpens the intellects and enlarges the comprehension ; or, 
as Ovid says, 

' Emollit mores, neo sinit esse feros.* 
The Hull people, in commemorating the services on his tombstone that 
the gfreat Andrew Marvell had rendered them, proclaimed to the world, 
that * his mind was improved by education, study, and travel.* — The same, 
withott flattery, may be said of you, Mr. John. The French, sir, must, 
by all accounts, be a lawless, gfodless, regardless, turbulent set of people; 
as fickle as mercury and as talkative as parrots. Commend me to the old 
proverb, ' Deep waters make the least noise.' Louis must be sorely put to 
it by them. As for the Italians, Mr. John, I dare say you would lose 
none of your respect for the ancient Romans, in your observations on 
their modem descendants. They say that the inns are full of vermin — 
is such the case? That Neapolitan revolution was a terrible flash in 
the pan.' 

' Why, sir, as Groldsmith*s Mrs. Rigmarole says, ' times on the whole 
are very much alike.' The French, with their scraping, bowing, politesse, 
afiectation, petit-maitreism, philosophie, and trumpery, have their gfood 
among them as well as we have ourselves ; and it would be more telling 
us that we were as careful of correcting our own faults, as forward in 
laughing at the foibles of our neighbours. ' Two blacks' (as quoting 
proverbs seems the rage) * never can make a white.' The Italians, 
though loose as the sands, and indolent as the Palus Meotis, can scarcely 
be called barbarians, when they have ' improvisatores, sculptoresque, 
pictores.' If a man were a Hottentot, the very breathing of their at- 
mosphere, the very aspect of their country, should polish his rough 
comers, and teach him civilization. You have heard of Canova ?' 

' For all that I know about Canova, they may be barbarous enough ; 
' Bello gerentes, prslio gaudentes Teutones ; 
but you will allow, that they have not the national spirit, the justice, the 
generosity, the devotedness, the nobility — I had almost said the Chris- 
tianity of soul, which characterized the ancient Romans, when they had 
their Cicero in the senate and Cssar in the field.' 

While the last of these words were dropping from his Nestorian lips, 
a slight tap was heard at the parlour door ; and an old serving- woman 
entered, carrying a paper in her hand, with which she proceeded to her 
master's chair. ' Here is a paper, sir, that a poor woman gave me at 
the door; she begs» sir, that you will be so good as look at it. I dinna 
ken the woman, sir; I never saw her between the e'en afore, to my 
knowledge, sir; but, aiblins, you'll see from the paper the drift of her 
message. She seems a traveller, I think, sir.* 

' Very well, Jenny ; you may go away. I shall let you know all the 
outs and ins of the matter in two minutes.' 
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It was evident, unless we judge uncharitably, that, had the minister 
been ' bj himself alone/ the petition would have been returned unex- 
amined ; but a slight constraint on his own feelings had induced him to 
retain it, whatever issue might follow. With a demi-frown on his coun- 
tenance, he opened it, remarking to his visitor, ' Some petition for 
charity, now, I could swear. One is teased out of his senses by these 
beggarly creatures ; * earth's refuse, and its scum.' No spark of honest 
prnle about them, Mr. John ; all dunghill knaves, that never forget their 
origin. Sloth, profligacy, and idleness, keep them in a pretty pickle.' 

After adjusting his silver spectacles to his nose, he proceeded to skim 
over the contents in a kind of short-hand style of reading, accompanied 
with a low monotonous murmur of the voice, as if a stray society of bees 
had taken up shop in his throat : then, with a see-saw of his head, he 
folded it up, saying to Mr. Oliphant, ' Just as I told you; a fine long- 
winded harangue, a very pathetic story of being burnt out; husband 
defunct ; four starving children, the oldest but nine ; can neither work 
nor want; together with a long et cetera of charity-traps, capitally 
baited. She is no common hand, I'll warrant ye, nor new to the trade. 
It is quite a profession now-a-days, Mr. John, quite a profession, sir. 
Have you ever read Colquhoun on the Police of the Metropolis ? a work 
of research, a capital work, sir. It ' calls up spirits from the vasty 
deep ;' ragamuffins from every coal-cellar. This female Peripatetic does 
not belong to this parish, so we have nothing to say to her. I am often 
ashamed to lay my poor's roll before the general meetings of heritors. 
Every parish has enough, and more than enough, to do in the manage- 
ment of its own paupers. The heritors, I am sure, Mr. John, have no 
need to reflect on me, as I take every opportunity of screwing up the 
poor's-rates as tightly as possible. Please touch the bell, and let us 
send the vagrant and her talisman on their onward travels; though, 
were I to act right, and strictly up to the letter of the law, I should send 
for the constable, and commit her. But my principles, Mr. John, my 
principles, extend to the utmost latitude of Christian charity and forbear- 
ance. Feeling is too often allowed to triumph over the dictates of 
reason. Yet, happy it is for us all ' when even our failings lean to 
virtue's side.' — ' Faith, hope, and charity,' says St. Paul, ' these three, 
but the g^reatest of these is charity.' Touch the bell again, sir, if you 
please. I dare say Jenny is deaf. She'll be confabulating with this 
ne'er-do-weU, Til warrant.' 

As Jenny entered the room, Mr. Oliphant, rising from his seat, took 
the paper from the clergyman's hand, and proceeded half way towards 
her. He slipped a half-crown into her palm along with it, and said, in a 
firm voice, ' Give that to the poor woman, and tell her to go about her 
business, as we have no more to say to her. Tell her, at the same time, 
that she does not belong to this parish.' 

When the door was again shut, the minister, looking ov6r to Mr. John, 
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and twirling his thumbs, said, after a hem, ' What, sir, is your opinion 
of the present situation of pauperism? What do you attribute as the 
causes of its rapid progress? Do you think it owing to gradual de- 
terioration of morals, or to be accounted for on the score of increasing^ 
peculation ? Dr. Chalmers has been long labouring away at the subject^ 
but I can't say I comprehend him. From his anxiety to be over-per- 
spicuous, I constantly lose his drift. Mahhus is perfectly correct, when 
he argues for the extinction of pubUc begging. No man can ^walk ten 
yards from his house without putting his hand in his pocket ; or, at least, 
and that is almost the same thing, being solicited to do so. No man 
can sit half an hour at home without an announcement of one or more 
of these door- visitors saluting his ears. For my own part, I am clear for 
abolishing all legal provision for the poor quam primum. Year after 
year we are getting deeper in. Let us look to England, and tremble for 
our future fate. Let our motto be, * Every man for himself, and Heaven 
for us all.' That's my version of the business.' 

' That would be a rapid cure for a long-protracted disease, and might 
be severe, ' even to the cutting asunder of the joints and marrow.' I 
am afraid such a radical remedy might produce rather violent effects. 
You say this parish is very much burdened with poor?' 

' Burdened ! Mr. John, why they are a plague of Egyptian locusts, 
that wholly eat us up. One does not know what to make of them. I 
wish we could get one half of them shipped off for Van Diemen's Land* 
that region of milk and honey. It is quite unfair of travellers to publish 
unfavourable accounts of what they may have seen. Let every one judge 
with his own eyes : had they met in with a snug resting-place, we should 
have heard nothing of the matter. These fellows know how to eat the 
bread of luxury in privacy and silence. ' We have plenty of cry of emi- 
gration among the lower orders, but little performance; as the old Scots 
proverb remarks roughly, but truly, 

' Muckle cry, and little woo. 

As the deil said when he clipped the sow.' 

The misery and misfortune is, that three-fourths of them are beggars of 
their own making. People talk of improvement and improvement, of 
education and education ; — ^the deuce take it, I dare say people will be 
driven wrong in the head altogether. These are prominent signs of the 
times, and need no astrological interference for their interpretation ;-:-a 
barber's son talks French, and affects genteel society ; — ^an oyster- wench 
aims at delicacy of feeling, and is mightily in love with the last new 
tragedy ; — Cinderellas lose their slippers at routs below stairs ; — and the 
very sweep— a person of unsullied honour— rwould call you out for saying, 
that you scarcely think him a finished gentleman. We have long had 
only one of these sooty gentry in our neighbourhood; but within these 
few months he has met with a formidable rival in a brother of the black 
brush, who has pitched his tent in his teeth, and rides from lane to lane« 
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with a spur on his left heel, mounted on a prime jack-ass, saddled a-la- 
mode, and sweeps a whole stack by contract. Now pray, Mr. John, 
when are all these things to stop ? — ' Put a beggar on horseback, and he 
must ride to the devil,' without tightening* rein. One-half of our young 
Bieiiy and eke of our young women, have expectations much above what 
this poor world can supply. Lake Pistol, 

* They talk of Africa* and gdden joys.' 

Of course they are disappointed — ^think of running mad — and are com- 
mitted, as the last of their speculations, to the Lunatic asylum, where 
their relations enjoy the inexpressible pleasure of paying a handsome 
board for them during the remainder of their enviable career. The other 
half, far seen in Cocker's Arithmetic and Leslie's Geometry, commence 
business in high style, and on scientific principles — speculate with a most 
stoical certainty of success — ^become bankrupt»^receive, for a few months, 
the benefit of jail air and exercise, and wind up the tragi-comedy in a 
cessio. Years pass on ; blunder succeeds blunder in an indefinite series, 
until the parish, the broad-shouldered parish, is forced into its parental 
provision : 

' Sic traxudt gloria mundi !' 

' That is a dreary view of matters,' said Mr. John, somewhat tickled 
with the minister's volubiUty and knock-him-down straight-forwardness ; 
' what now shall become of Mr. Brougham and the Education Com- 
mittee — Dr. Bell and his method — ^Joseph Lancaster and his system ? — 
But I am fond to hope, sir, that the extension of education has faults 
and enormities laid to its charge of which it is quite innocent. A strong 
light may dazzle the optics of the weak ; but no one would thence infer, 
that we should put out our candles in order to see more distinctly. A 
bilious nabob may be caught in a shower during a pleasure-walk, and 
acquire thence a sneezing, and a pain in his right side; but should the 
whole country petition and pray for drought, that the wells may be filled 
wit|i dust and thirsty frogs, the crops burned up, and the community 
stewed ? Of a surety, no ; — ^let the ophthalmatic weakling and the red- 
livered nabob look to themselves. Man lives in the world, and not in an 
hospital, and the interests of the unit must not be sacrificed to those of a 
fraction. In no country has education taken such a general circuit as 
wilh ourselves at home here in Scotland ; and contradict me who can, 
when I say, that nowhere on the globe is there a greater diffusion of 
civil, moral, and religious liberty. If a man wishes that freedom of action 
which is not lioense— ihat principle of honour and honesty which indi- 
cates uprightness of heart, and an unrestrained latitude in exercising his 
religious belief, what could he ask more than is to be found ir. 

' This Scotland, and this now V 

AD communities contain, indeed all society necessarily implies, a mixture 
of good and ill. The general moral standard may be higher or lower, 
and in that the difference of its aspect must consist. We ' are of the 
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earth earthly/ full of faults, foibles^ and frailties, and most heat thdl 
such in those around us. If we are in search of a Utopia, or an ArcadiA. 
we must look for it in some other sphere. Pray, sir, what other—?— 
but stay, I am getting rhetorical, and wading rather beyond my depdis. 
You take the dark side of the question like your professional biodier» 
Mr. Crabbe. The Great .Unknown has christened that gentleman die 
British Juvenal, and worthily so. At all events, you have authority on 
your side — ^poetical authority, Mr. Shaveall. Do you recollect any Buy- 
ing of Waller's to Charles the Second ?' 

* No,' said the reverend gentleman, scratching the side of his head* 9m 
if to remove a cobweb from his pericranium ; ' I can scarcely say that t 
do ; — my memory is at fault.' 

' Well then it was this — that ' poets succeed best in fiction.' 

At this individual moment the minister, pricking up his ears, as if 
some sound alarmed him, started to his feet, exclaiming, — ' Hollo ! BIr. 
John, here comes the mail. There — I know by the sound, that it is jiul 
turning the comer of the bridge ; — they always blow in coming to that 
spot. Allow me to assist you on with your great-coat. Come, caioB, 
put on your upper Benjamin ; — ^you will need all your happings in this 
cold night. The thermometer is at thirty-four — only two above the 
freezing-point. Best respects to your excellent and worthy brother ;— -4 
hope he has not foi^ot the old story of the parish of Fatlands; but* 
perhq)s, Mr. John, you are not acquainted with those things ; — but, you 
know, a friend at court is always worth so much. The old incumbent-— 
put in another button, sir — ^is surely ensured at a high premium at some 
of the offices. These folks never die ; it is enough for their enjoymenty 
wh«[i all others are gone, to keep expectants, ' sick with hope deferred.* 
Compliments to all inquiring friends in your quarter. I hope to be able 
doing myself the pleasure of spending a few days with your amiable 
family, at Oliphant Park, this spring.' 

' We shall all be very hs^py to see you,' answered Mr. John. ' Good 
bye ; I hear the mail has stopped. By jingo it is ofif ; good bye,' re- 
peated he, hurriedly shakings hands. 

' Run — run,' cried the reverend gentleman after him ; ' take care, and 
don't lose the coach ; — ^your most obedient.' 

After this winding up of the conference, the minister lingered, listen- 
ing in suspense, which was removed by the sudden stopping, and the aa 
sudden procedure of the coach. — ' Well,* thought he to himself, ' we have 
parted, thank Heaven, once more. He seems well initiated, poor youo^ 
lad ; I could have wished to dazzle him a little ; but I have come on not 
so far amiss notwithstanding. Let him but report correctly to his brother, 
and I am not afraid of the consequences. For all his opposition, the 
debate on the poor's-rates must be decided in my favour. Heritors 
know best about these matters.' — Then turning in, with a smile on his 
face, be could not help half-muttering aloud,-*' What a Scylla and 
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Charybdis I have escaped !-^ expected a billet of a week at least ; but, 
thank Heaven, he is off like a shot, bag and baggage, and I wish him a 
good jonmej.' 

• No sooner did he again find himself in his parlour, than he rang his 
bell a little briskly, and old Jenny stood, like an attendant spirit, at his 
-dbow. — ' There, take this,' said he to his worthy domestic, throwing off 
his coat ; ' 1 don't think I shall have any more visitors this evening. 
Take care and fold it neatly. Mind now, Jenny, it needs no brushing. 
You are constantly for brushing, Jenny, but you never think how brush- 
ing wears away the pile, my woman ; and bring me my old coat, docked 
in the tails, — ^that's my kind of jacket, ye ken; likewise my carpet- 
slippers,' he added, throwing off his shoes ; ' they're dampish a wee, 
Jenny ; but^ dinna be drying them too near the fire ; — that makes them all 
crine in.' 

Worthy Jenny, having received her orders and monitions, departed, 
and in a twinkling returned with the slippers in her hand. The minister, 
noiw seated, was in the act of unbuttoning the knees of his black breeches, 
and folding the flaps, upward. As Jenny approached him, he continued 
his hortatory monitions as follows ; — ' You may put out one of the 
candles, Jenny ; — it's extravagant to see two burning ; but, before you 
pot it by in the closet, see that the save-all be properly put on, as that 
avoids both a bad smell and the risk of fire.' — ^Jenny did as ordered. — 
' Now bring me my writing-desk ; — my spectacles you will find on the 
diimney-piece, in my bed-room. Jenny, my woman, you have put too 
many coals in the grate ; — ^the room is as hot as a baker's oven ; which, 
let alone being bad for the constitution, and ready to bring on colds, is 
the height of extravagance. Though you pay the coal-carter with your 
own hands, Jenny, I dare say you have foigot at what a ransom coals are 
bought this winter; — sixpence the hundred weight, besides carriage. 
The next time Jamie Tamson brings a load, screw him down to fifteen- 
pence for driving them ; — the bit body's getting rich wi' his extortion. 
Od, woman ! 1 would think a person come to your time of life should 
bogin to consider a little mair. Dinna tak it all off though, Jenny ; — 
leave me a bit of spunk. Ye're nae chicken now, lass.' 

' Deed no, sir,' answered the damsel, with the chastened famiHarity of 
an old domestic ; ' 1 daur to say that baith you and I hae seen our best.' 

' Hout, woman, that's bad heartening ; — ^we're hardly come to that 
yet, it is to be hoped. Run away, woman, and bring me the desk ; — 
Uus is Saturday evening, and I'm no just sae weel prepared for the mom 
as I would like to be.' 

In the course of five seconds, Jenny had placed the desk, and snuffed 
tiie candle ;— then, looking round the room to see that all was snug, 
made her exit in respectful silence, leaving her master to his meditations. 

No sooner was the minister left to himself, than, calling in his 
•eattered thoughts, he set about his task of sermon-composing, or, with 
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his leave, of sennon-collating, as the honest man, sub rosa be it saii{» 
reckoned the using of other people's thoughts no larceny, and accord- 
ingly troubled his pericranium as little as possible with search after 
original combinations. 

Brown's Dictionary of the Bible lay, a ready friend, open at his elbow ; — 
as yet the Rev. Mr. Vfamer's facsimile manuscript-discourses were not ; 
and, turning over the leaves with one hand, while, with the other, he 
held the pen of a ready writer, the learned Mr. Shaveall muttered to 
himself aloud, — ' Let me see now, where was I at ? — Shinar — Babel — 
Israelites, — oh ay, here it is ;' and he went on, altering, copying, and 
humming, quite audibly, as follows : — 

' When the tower had been worked at for twenty-two years, and the 
plain of Shinar clothed with inhabitants — ^all architectural disciples — one 
family — ^that of Shem — is recorded, however, to have kept aloof, and 
taken no part in the presumptuous undertaking ; — ^typical, no doubt, my 
brethren, of the chosen in after-ages, who, when the world was buried 
in sin and darkness, were to keep their paths unwavering, and be guardians 
and bucklers to the true faith. The Hebrews, it will be recollected, bad 
two words, Magen and Tzinnah^ but what was the difference between 
them, my brethren? — Indeed it is very difficult to determine. The 
Tzinnah, however, made by Solomon, consisted of six hundred shekels of 
silver, whereas the Maginnoth consisted but of three hundred. — Kings, 
X. 16. Chronicles ix. 15. — Perhaps they only differed in size, my beloved 
brethren. Time will not permit me to enter into a minute detail of the 
matter, nor to describe the manner in which the shields were made ; 
suffice it to say, that, in the spiritual sense, the thousand bucklers, con- 
nected with the neck of the church, are the perfections, promises, truths*, 
and providences of God, exhibited in Scripture, improved by ministers for 
the defence of truth, and applied by faith for the defence of the. soul. — SoL 
Song iv. 4.' 

Here, stopping a moment to blow a blast on his nasal protuberance, 
and replenish its yawning cavity with a finger and thumb full of rappee, 
we r^^ret to have to state, that, for a few seconds, the worthy minister's 
thoughts flew from the to^er of Babel to the parish patronized by Mr. 
John's brother — famous alike for the quantity and the quality of its 
grain — comfortable in its manse — and snug in its stipend ; but, as duty 
bid, he dismissed the unwelcome intruders from his breast, and pursued 
his path of theological illumination. 

' Bucklers, my friends, have been frequently alluded to in Scripture, 
and were used on the 'field of battle to shield the bearer from the thrust 
of the enemy's spear, and to enable him to cut and come again. They 
were not only of different weights, my brethren, but of various shapes and 
sizes ; square, round, triangular, oval, and rhomboidal ; flat, convex, and 
concave. Various emblems and devices were depi«'*.ted thereon-rswords, 
spears, torches, helmets, flowers, and figures, by which sometimes the 
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Wrers could be known as well as by their various names. When 
badders were first worn * ^ 

He had just proceeded thus far, when, to his mortification, the door- 
bell again rang ; and a cold sweat broke upon his brow as the idea of the 
possibility of Mr. John's return flashed upon him; but this consternation, 
though not altogether banished, was somewhtit alleviated, as he heard 
the tones of a female voice responding to that of Jenny. The words im- 
mediately became more audible: — ' Step in, mem, step in,' said the 
polite domestic ; ' disturb him ! na, na, he will be very glad to see you ; 
that I can tak' upon me to andwer for. Tak' care o' the stap, mem — 
this way — ^just follow me if ye please, mem.' 

The. minister had scarcely time to arrange his table and toilet, when, 
the door opening, appeared Mrs. Fairlie, ushered in by Jenny. 

Before entering on this scene, I shall, with the reader's leave, preface 
it with a slight notice of this lady's appearance. 

Were I to say that she was very young, or very old, I might subject 
nrjrself to the suspicion Of French politesse on the one hand, of bearish 
Bolkiness on the other: suffice it, then, that she was a woman in the 
nmmer of health and life-— of no particular age, or, in other words, of 
a' certain age. Leanness her heart detested, and to avoid it she took 
ereiy possible care ; the consequence of which was, that she inclined to 
tn-boH-poittt, Her features, though not perfectly regular, were much 
above par, and, to one willing to be pleased, as handsome as need be. 
A grdff fellow would have said she was well enough ; a calm observer, 
that she was a good-looking woman ; a lover, that she was a nonpareil 
of beanty. . Her eyes were black — so was hdr hair, and the ribands on 
her boimet, which were bought at somewhere of a shilling a yard, to 
match with her complexion and the costume of her widowhood. Her 
nose was Grrecian, with a slight intermixture of the composite order, 
•bout ' the keystone of the arch.' Her mouth was little, round, and rosy, 
diofwiog thereby more distinctly the whiteness of her teeth, and the 
•weet,' pretty dimple on her chin when she smiled. But why waste words 
QD a gabject already discussed by a much wiser man, in much less com- 
pass. She was, to use the expression— ^I beg his pardon^-the definition 
of Solomon, ' black, bu^ comely.' 

The richer parts of her dress — ^that is to say, the under parts — we 
leave to the mantua«makers : suffice it to note, that over all was thrown 
a dark-brown pelisse, richly furred, which suited her shapes to a nicety ; 
and, together with a laige crimson India shawl, thrown negligently over 
her shoulders, served to preserve the buxom widow from the December 
cold. If you looked down at the pattern of her shoe, you could not help 
tt the same time observing the smallness of the foot it covered ; and, 
better stiP, ' one of the prettiest ankles in the world.' 

Noiw to our conference. — ' Bless my heart, is it you, Mrs. Fairlie ?' 
slid the minister, heartily extending bis hand to the curUying and 
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smiling widow, who apolo^zed, in the set terms, about intrusion, dis- 
turbing, unseasonable, &c. &c. 

Let me hear no more of that,' said be, handing her to a chair by 
the fire ; ' I am sorry that my hearth is in such a decayed state on thif 
cold night ; but we bachelor folk, Mrs. Fairlie, are often sorely left to 
ourselves ; and, when I'm absorbed in my studies, I mind naething ; and 
auld Jenny forgets that an unplenished chimney soon gives over lowing. 
I am extremely happy to see you now, and at all times. 1 hope you are 
keeping your health in this raw weather? But 1 needna ask that; 
you're just blooming like a June rose ; I never saw you looking better,' 
added the benevolent clergyman, with a broad, good-humoured smOe. 
' Come a little nearer my bad fire, for the night's chilly,* Mrs. Fairlie i 
you become your widowhood extremely well, eh ?' 

' Ay, ye're saying what ye dinna think, I fear, Mr. Shaveall ; but 
your intention, I know, is good. Folk, ye ken, must put up wi' the 
evils of life. It is our duty to submit :— 'As the paraphrase says — 

' Man bom to troable is. 
As sparks do upwards fly.' 

' Spoken like a Christian, mem. It certainly is the case ; and I am 
truly glad, not only as a man, but as a minister, to find you in this re- 
signed and cheerful state of mind (coughing). How long may it be noiw 
since we lost your excellent and respectable husband ? Honest man« his 
death was a public grief to the parish. It will be, let me see—' 

' Oh, dinna mention his name. The words aye bring tears into my 
een,' wiping her eyes with her pocket-handkerchief; ' TU never see hb 
like again.' 

* Say not that,' responded the minister briskly—' say not that — ^ye're 
fbigetting yourself now. That's no like you at all. Hout, tout, mMB^ 
that's no fair— no like yoursel, Mrs. Fairlie. There are as good HA 
in the sea as 6\er came out o' it. That's paying the living but a pwf 
compliment, especially him who — report says-— is anxious to have the 
honour of being his successor. Is not that true ?' 

' Now, Mr. Shaveall,' answered she, pliq^fully patting him on the 
arm—' that's very hard — that's owre severe. Woman's the weaker 
vessel, as Scripture says, and you should spare us — ^you shouldna deal 
us out such hard measure. But, to be plain wi' ye, Mr. Shaveall, that's 
just the errand that I came to you about ; I ask a thousand pardons for 
the trouble and the liberty, let alone the unseasonable hour ; but I was 
afraid of making my call in daylight, as it might have set idle tongues 
a-speaking, and -been a world's wonder, for four-and twenty hours, to 
those people who mind every other folks' business but their own.* 

' It's no just the twelvemonth since my auld neighbour departed this 
life fbr a better ;— I eanna think o* him yet without greeting; — a lang 
and painful illness was his, Mr. Shaveall, as ye well know ; yet, when he 
iirte at his warst, he never foigot the affisction Ife had borne to me, ni| 
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and day, for t6ii long years ; and one time — he had ymt yasA a aevoie ft 
of coughingp — he took my hand in his affectionatdiy as he leant, back on 
the piUow — ' Fanny/ said he, ' I'm gaun away to leave ye; Fanby* my 
dear, ye'll be mourning lang and deeply for me, I weil ken tiiat; b«^ 
sorrow not like them who have no hope, and make no rasb vows ii| your 
despair. It is not good for man to be alone ; no, nor woman either ; 
so, if you have any regard for me, I entreat you not to scorn any c^br 
which may make you comfortable ; for, depend upon it, that it is a deso- 
late thing to be a lonely widow in a wide and wicked world.' 

' Of course I thought at the time, and indeed said, that ' never another 
should call me his ;' but, as time passed <m, I have often felt the diffi- 
culties he so kindly mentioned, and have resolved to act as he instructed 
on his death-bed. Often has it been remarked, Mr. Shaveall, that dying 
folk speak truth, if they never have done so in their lifetime afore ; and, 
to cut a long matter short, sir,' added she, looking down, and pinching 
the trimming of her pelisse, ' I have come to the resolution of not reject- 
ing the proposals which I have just received, though I have not just yet 
given in my answer ; and I tho!:^ht it a proper and becoming step to 
ask your advice in the matter, as it is iU stopping the loose tongues of an 
evil world. So, thought I to myself, if I take Mr. Shaveall's opinion, I 
eanna be wrang, whatever is said (here the minister bowed) ; so I re- 
solved in myself just tQ ca' upon you, and lay down before you the cir- 
cumstances of the case. It's not that but I have plenty to keep me 
m lying money, let alane touching the rents of either house or land ; 
ye ken, being ane of my trustees, the whole of that matter ; but ye ken 
also, that a single woman cannot do every thing, and it's a cauldrife 
hane that has but ane to keep it warm, servants excepted, wha are just 
naebody, as it's not fitting to descend to familiars wi' them — that destroys 
aU respect — and Mr. Scrimpit, the wine-merchant, is a very excellent 
manu from all that I ever heard said, and well likit by every body ; so, as 
I said before, I rather incline to give him a {^earing. 1 may be wrang ; 
but what wad you recommend me to, sir ?' 

' Indeed* Mrs. ^airlie,*^ replied the minister, looking very serious, 
and stroking his chin, (an omen of evil promise to the £air widow as to 
a response, according to her hopes, from this visit to the oracle,) ' it is a 
boianess of the first importance, iand should not be rashly, hurriedly, or 
vnadvisedly set about ; though, I own candidly, that all that you have 
said is not only correct, but very much to the purpose. You are a sen- 
sible woman, Bifrs. Fairlie ;' (as he snoke this> he drew his chair a foot 
nearer her ; and, taking hold of her ungloved hand, gave it an affection- 
ate squeeze ;) ' but we ought to go about an aSur of this kind with every 
possible degree of care, caution, and circumspection. We should weigh 
tiw natter well, Mrs. Fairlie, and seriously consider all its ins and outs. 
1 hope, therefore, whatever I may say, that you will consider me only 
•peaking to you as a sincere friend, and take all in good part. I knoiv. 
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mem, we are all too apt to believe what we wish, and that the triith' 
sometimes grives ofifence ; but 1 trust you will consider that I have a 
sincere and heartfelt, interest in jour welfare. For my own part, I never 
saw any things in Mr. Scrimpit but a decent, honest man ; yet I must be 
candid in tellings you, that there are twa ways o' thinking on that score, 
and that some folks hold to another version of the story. It would be 
cruel and unchristian'-like to believe all reports, but I should not be actings 
the part of your friend were I to hide any thing I know, or may have 
heard, that can Uirow light on the subject. Jenny, the lass there, that 
sometimes brings me in a picking of news, heard, from Mr. Barm, the 
porter-dealer, some lang-winded story, which she fairly bamboozled in 
the telling ; but I could gather from it, that some of his bills have not 
been honoured at the banks, and that other money-matters look blue. 
But ye know, Mrs. Fairlie, that sic haverils are poor authority ; yet I 
hide not that, from a better quarter, which shall be nameless, I heard 
some small talk of a sequestration being threatened ; now, ane and ane, 
ye ken, mak' twa ; and sic rumours dinna commonly rise without some 
foundation. I must be plain in telling you likewise, that auld Jacoo, the 
bethrel, was mostly knocked down, or rather ower, wi' him the other 
night, in coming cut to the dark frae a public-house ; but Jacob, puir 
body, likes a drappie too, and maybe he had been tasting himsel — there's 
nae saying. But. my dear Mrs. Fairlie, did you never hear any of 
these things whispered yourself — speak out, my dear, now ?* 

' I must say,' returned the widow, wtfh amazing composure^ consi- 
dering the circumstances, ' that 1 never have, and am sorry to be told of 
them by one that I am sure is a friend' to me.' 

' Oh ! my dear Mrs. Fairlie ; recollect now, my dear, that 1 do not 
give these things on my own authority. They may be correct — they 
may be erroneous — ^I know not which. I hope they are mere malidoos 
rumours ; I only tell you of them as in duty bound — as reports which 
have come unacceptably to my years ; but, as I before said, these things 
have aye a foundation.' 

' Well, sir, I understana so : — Dear me, I should never have expected 

such things of him ; but, as the auld sang says, 

' Men were deceiTers eyer.' 

What's done canna be mended; but, thanks to my prudence, matters 
have gone no farther than Chey ought, notwithstanding- all his fleeching 
and flattery. Well, well, as I was saying before, ' a contented mind's 
a hidden treasure' — there's nae help for these things. Our lot is not aye 
of our ain making. — You, who have always been a bachelor, Mr. Shave- 
all, must have a queer notion of us folks, that, like fools, are aye yatter- 
ing about matrimony. Come, now, and confess— did you never make 
any proposals of that kind yourself, now,' said the widow, looking 
archly, and with a cunning smile— cunning as a serpent in a brake — 
* tell the truth, now ?' 
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' To be plain/ answered the minister, relaxing his brows, and looking 
a little jocose, ' I never had a thought of that kind with regard to any 
body, Imt twice in my life ; once with r^^ard to a bit beauty of a lassie, 
when I was sixteen — a kind of calf-love, ye ken ; and once with regard 
o — — ; — ^but, no— 110 — I'm just joking you.' 
* ' Out w'it, now, Mr. Shaveall ; I've told you a' my secrets, and I'm 
sure it would not be telling me to let any body into yours.' 

' But yourself, then, Mrs. Fairlie, my bonny doo,' continued 

the gallant minister, taking the widow by the soft snow-white hand, and 
raising it to his lips. 

'Oh! Mr. Shaveall, you are just making a fool of me!' said the 
Uusbing damsel. 

' Never was more serious in my life, my dear creature, — upon my 
word and honour, — I am quite serious — ^believe me, I am.' 

* WeU, well, I really did not eiqpect this. — I can scarcely believe my- 
self ; but I'm no a glaiket lassie, to gang about the bush, and think 
shame to speak out what my heart prompts me to. You have been plain 
wi' me, and deserve the like candour on my part. I'll no deny, Mr. 
Shaveall, that mony and mony a time I've lookit wi' pride on you i' the 
piqpit ; let alane speaking of a spark besides of something of o' a softer 
kind.' 

' Spoken like a woman,' returned the reverend gentleman, taking her 
hand within both of his. ' There is no reason to be coy. What is the 
use of thought, I say — ^what is the use of thought, if we daur na speak it 
oat ? I daur say, you winna say me nay, my darling doo !' 

' Indeed, and indeed, Mr. Shaveall, if it be decreed by Providence that 
yon and I are to be one flesh, all that we can say is, ' What maun be, 
maun be.' Ye're weil aware that there are ordinances in these things, 
my dear — ^Mr. Shaveall, I mean ?' 

'Ye never spoke a truer word in your life, my chicken; that's a 
matter beyond all dubiety. With this kiss,' said he, throwing his arms 
affisctionately around her comely neck, ' with this kiss we mutually seal 
the bargain. Three are canny,' added he, giving two into that ; — ^then, 
smoothing down his chin in a serious manner, he winded up the scene 
with characteristic propriety, by saying, ' as meet is, let us conclude this 
important business by a short prayer and thatiksgiving. — Let us pray !' j 



THE CHAPLET OP PEARLS. 

Sir Embric db Pavia, a valiant Lombard, whom King Edward the 
Third had made Governor of Calais, was walking moodily on the ram- 
parts of that town : his step was hurried and impatient. • He often raised 
his hand and passed it rapidly across his brow, as if he would by that act 
wipe away some torturing recollection from his brain. Sometimes he 
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stamped fdrioasly on the g^round, and at others sat down on the battle- 
ments ; and while he leaned his head on his clenched hands, the sweat 
poured from his brow and his whole frame shook convulsively. At times 
he looked towards the sun, which had nearly attained his meridian height 
and was g'ildingp the broad expanse of ocean, the town and castle of 
Calais, and the distant plains of Picardy with the full effulgence of his 
beams. At others he stretched his eye across the Channel, and looked 
wistfully, yet fearfully, towards the white cliffs of Dover. So entirely 
absorbed in his own reflections was the governor, that he did not observe 
a person near him wrapped in a long black cloak, who seemed narrowly 
to watch his motions. The stranger's face was enveloped in his doak. 
At first he seemed to avoid coming in contact with Sir Emeric ; after- 
wards, however, he crossed his path repeatedly, evidently intending but 
not being able to attract his notice. At length, during one of the most 
violent of Sir Emeric's paroxysms, the stranger approached him, and* 
tapping him on the shoulder, said in a low but distinct tone of voioe» 
' Then the tale that was told to me is true.' 

' Ha !' said the governor, starting and grasping his sword, ' who and 
what art thou ? What is the tale that has been told thee ?' 

' lliat Sir Emeric de Pavia is a traitor !' said the stranger. 

' Dastard and liar !' said the governor : ' who and what, I say again, 
art thou that darest to call Emeric of Pavia a traitor ?' 

' Behold !' said the stranger, flinging back his mantle and exhibiting^ 
the fine majestic features of a man about thirty-five years of age, which 
were well known to Sir Emeric. The latter fell on his knees, and in a 
suppliant tone exclaimed, ' Guilty, my most gracious liege, guilty ; par- 
don, pardon !' 

• Emeric,' said King Edward, for it was he, ' thou knowest that I have 
entrusted to thee what I hold dearest in this world, after my wife and 
children, — I mean the town and cqstle of Calais, which thou hast sold to 
the French, and for which thou deservest death.' 

' Ah ! gfentle king, have mercy on me !' said the governor ; all that 
you have charged me with is true, most true ; but there is yet time t9 
break the disgraceful bargain. I have not yet received one penny of the 
filthy lucre for which I agreed to deliver this town and casde to your 
grace's enemies.' 

' Emeric,' said the king, raising him from his suppliant posture, ' I 
have loved thee well, and even from a child have loaded thee with marks 
of my favour. Your plot, well and secretly contrived as it was, co'uld 
not be kept hidden from me. I had certain intelligence of it a month 
ago. News was then brought to me at Westminster, that thou hadst 
sold this 'place to Sir Geoffrey de Charrii'for twenty thousand crowns, and 
that this day he is to proceed from St. Omers with his forces, and arrive 
here at midnight, for the purpose of receiving possession from thee. 
Was my information true or f^se ?* 
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' It was most true, my liege/ said Emeric, again attempting to throw 
himself at the king's feet. 

' Listen to me,' said the king^, preventing him : ' it is my wish that yon 
continue on this treaty. >yhen Sir Greoffirey's forces arrive, lead them 
' to the grreat tower ; and on this condition I promise you my pardon. I 
have just arrived from England with three hundred men-at-arms, and six 
hundred archers; but have arrived so privily, that no one but thou 
knowest that I am here. The Prince of Wales and Sir Walter Manny 
are with me. €ro with me, that I may give you directions for placing* the 
men in ambuscade in the rooms and the towers of the castle. Sir Walter 
Manny shall conduct this enterprise ; and my son and I, who would at 
(M'esent remain unknown, will fight u,nder his banner.' 

Again did the repentant governor throw himself at the feet of his 
sovereign, and again did the latter raise him from his suppliant posture, 
and assure him of his pardon, and of his entire oblivion of the intended 
treason, if he remained faithful to him at the present crisis. 

Sir Geofirey de Chami, accompanied by the Lord of Namur, the Lord 
de Crequi, Sir Odoart de Reny, and numerous others of the most dis- 
ting^shed among the French lords and knights, arrived from St. Omers, 
with all the forces he could collect, crossed the bridge of Neuillet, and 
sat down about midnight before that gate of the castle of Calais which is 
called the gate of Boulogne. Here he hahed, to give time for his rear 
to come up, and here he found Sir Emeric de P&via anxiously awaiting 
his arrival. 

' My g^aQant Lombard,' said Sir Greoffrey, ' is all well, and are you 
ready to deliver up possession of the castle ?' 

' All is well. Sir Knight,' said the Lombard, ' and the castle is yours 
OD payment of the twenty thousand crowns.' 

' Then Sir Odoart de Reny,' said Sir Gei^ey, addressing that knight, 
who stood by his side, ' take with you twelve knights and one hundred 
men-at-arms, and possess yourself of the castle. That once in our 
power, we shall soon be masters of the town, considering what strength 
we have with us*-4hat streng^, should it be necessary, may be doubled 
in a few days. * Myself will remain with the rest of the army here in 
silence ; for I mean to enter the town by one of the gates, qf not at all.' 

Thus saying, he delivered to Sif Odoart the twenty thousand crowns 
in a bag, with instructions that he should give them to the Lombard as 
soon as the French forces had crossed the drawbridge. 

' Thbu art a very knave. Sir Emeric,' said Sir Odoart to the governor, 
as they rode together towards the drawbridge, ' to turn recreant to so 
gallant and chivalrous a king as thine. Thou hast earned the crowns 
doubtless, but Heaven save me from entitling myself in the like manner 
to such a booty.' 

' Thou art marveUously honest on a sudden,' said the Lombard ; ' but 
to a plain roan's apprehension there seems to be no such wondrous dif- 
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ference between the tempter and the tempted, the briber and the bribed* 
especially when the former is breaking a solemn truce, as should entitle 
him to plume himself on his superiority to the latter.' 

'Lead on, lead on. Sir Emeric,' said his companion, ' we are e'en ha^ 
gards, and thou art but a coystril ; so a<t thou sayest we need not quarrel 
as to which soars highest.' 

At a sign from the Lombard the drawbridge was let down and one of 
the gates of the castle opened. Sir Odoart, having entered with his de- 
tachment, placed the bag in Sir Emeric's hands, saying, ' The twenty 
thousand crowns are, I believe, all there. I have not time to count 
them, for it will be daylight presently.' 

Sir Emeric, taking the bag from his hand, flung it into a room, the 
door of which he locked. 

' Now, Sir Odoart,' he said, ' follow me, and 1 will conduct you to the 
great tower, that. you may sooner possess yourself of the castle. Beh<dd 
it there !' he added, pointing to a door before them. ' Push back the 
bolts and enter.' Thus saying, he disappeared. Sir Odoart and the 
French advanced : the bolts gave way at their touch, and the door of the 
great tower flew open. 

At that moment, a cry of ' Manny, Manny, to the rescue !' rang in 
their ears, and above three hundred men, armed with swords and battle- 
axes, rushed upon Sir Odoart and his little band. They seemed to be 
commanded by a knight in g^reen armour, who advanced before them. 
' What !' said he to Sir Odoart, who, seeing the impossibility of resisting 
go disproportionate a force, had given up his sword to him, while his 
followers imitated his example, ' do these Frenchmen think to conquer 
the castle of Calais with such a handful of men ?' 

' Sir Knight,' said Odoart, ' that double villain, the Lombard, has be- 
trayed us, or the standard of King Philip of France had floated on the 
towers of this castle ere now/ 

' The standard of King Edward,' said the Green Knight, ' King of 
France and England, floats there now, and ill betide the hand that shaU 
attempt to pluck it down. But let us onward to the gate leading to Bou- 
logne: — guard well the prisoners. Manny, Manny, to the rescue!' 
Thus saying, the captives were shut in the tower, and the Engliali, 
mounting their horses, made for the gate of Boulogne. 

In the meantime Sir Geoffrey, with his banners displayed, and sur- 
rounded by his forces, was awaiting at the Boulogne gate, with some im- 
patience, the return of messengers from the castle. ' If this Lombard,' 
he said to the knights who stood next him, ' delays opening the gate, we 
shaU all die of cold.' 

' In Grod's name,' replied the knight, ' these Lombards are a malicious 
sort of people ; perhaps he is examining your florins, lest there should 
be any false ones, and to see if they be right in number.' 

The day was now breaking, and the gate of the castle was distinctly 
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visible to thpae outside, when on a sudden it burst qpen, and, amidst 
deafening shouts of * Manny, Manny, to the rescue !' a numerous troop 
of armed warriors, well mounted, gallopped towards the French forces. 
The Green Knight led them on, preceded by the banner of Sir Walter 
Manny ; and numerous other banners, such as the Earl of Suffolk's, the 
Lord Sta£fbrd's, and the Lord Berkeley's, were seen among the English 
troops. 'Betrayed! betrilyed!' said Sir Greoffirey de Chami to those 
ivho stood about him. * Grentlemen, if we fly we shall lose all ; it will 
be more advantageous for us to fight valiantly, in the hope that the day 
may be ours.' 

' By St. George 1' said the Green Knight, who had approached near 
enough to hear De Chami's words, 'you speak truth — evil befall him who 
thinks of flying!' then, retreating a little, the English dismounted from 
their horses, and advancing on foot, for the most part armed with battle- 
axes, they attacked the enemy. 

The battle was short, but desperate and sanguinary. The English, in- 
censed at the treachery of the French, and the latter infuriated at the un- 
eoqpected opposition which they encountered, vied with each other in the 
liiry and zeal vrith which they contested the victory. Six banneni and 
three hundred archers left the main body of the English army, and made 
fw the bridge of Neuillet, where they found the Lord Moreau de Fien- 
nes, and the Lord de Crequi, who g^uarded it. The cross-bowmen of St. 
Omer and Aire were also posted between the bridge and Calais, and met 
a furious assault from their enemies. They were immediately discom- 
fited and pursued to the river, where more than six hundred of them were 
drowned. The knights of Picardy for a long time maintained their post 
i^gainst very superior numbers ; but reinforcements still pouring in to the 
English from the town, the French were at length obliged to surrender, 
or seek their safety in flight. 

The Green Knight performed prodigfies of valour. He was frequently 
wen surrounded by the enemy, but hewing his way through them with 
his battle-axe. Sir Geoffrey de Chami, Sir Henry du Bois, and Sir 
John de Landes, were all made prisoners by him ; and scarcely had one 
knight surrendered to him, .before he was seen attacking another or de- 
fiHiding himself from the assault of numbers. He had many times, 
during the engagement, attempted to come in contact with a French 
kaighty Sir Eustace de Ribeaumont, whose extraordinary prowess struck 
as mnch terror among the English as that of the Green Knight's did in 
tibe opposite ranks ; they were scarcely able ever to exchange a blow, be- 
fore two lasge bodies meeting where they virere fighting* compelled them 
to break off the engagement. At lengdi, however, the Green Knight 
and his exponent met without the intervention of any obstacle. The con- 
flict around them was suspended, as if by the mutual ccmsent of the 
oombatants, and the two armies stood by and gazed at the contention 
between their respective champions. T^e did Sir Eustace de Ribeau- 
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mont fell the Green Knig'ht to the g^round; but he rose, like another 
Antasus, from his fall each time, apparently with renewed strength and 
vigt)ur. Their battle-axes were struck from each other's hands ; their 
spears, which were then resorted to, shivered into a thousand splinters ; 
their swords were the only weapons left to them. With these they held 
for a long time a doubtful conflict, until at length that of Sir Eustace de 
Ribeaumont broke against the shield of the Green Knight ; and the latter, 
pressing irresistibly upon him, threw him to the ground, and planted his 
knee upon his breast. A tumultuous shout of applause immediately 
burst from the ranks of the English ; and the French, who had already, 
although fighting with the utmost valour, been defeated at every 
point, threw away their arms, and surrendered themselves prisoneos 
of war. 

• Brave knight,* said Sir Eustace to his conqueror, ' I yield to your 
superior prowess, nor blush to be overcome by strength like yours.' ' 

' Sir Eustace,' said the Green Knight, raising his fallen antagonist 
and returning him the sword which he presented him, ' you of all men 
have least cause to blush for the events of this day. By St. George ! I 
have encountered many a tall and stalwart knight in my time, but never 
one who gave me so much trouble as you have done.' 

' May I crave your name, courteous knight,' said Sir Eustace, ' that 
when the friends of Eustace de Ribeaumont learn that he has been 
vanquished, they may know that it was by the hands of one who Yam 
doubtless distinguished himself in many a fiercer field than this.' 

' Sir Eustace,' said the Green Knight, ' fear not that the most fasti- 
dious of your friends will think your fame for honour or valour tarnished 
by surrendering yourself to me. As for my name,' he added, lifting his 
beaver, ' when nekt you see these features you will know it. Shall yoa 
remember them ?' 

' They are features. Sir Knight,' said De Ribeaumont, ' whicn when 
once seen are not easily forgfotten ; but I would speedily pay my ransom 
money and regain my liberty — ^when, therefore, I pray you, shall we 
meet again ?' 

* To-night at supper, in Calais castle,' said the Green Knight; and as 
he spake, the conquerors and the prisoners simultaneously moved to- 
wards the gate of Boulogne. 

That evening a superb banquet was given in the castle of Calais, to 
which the French and English knights were alike invited. There was no 
distinction made between the gfuests of the two nations, except that the 
tables of the prisoners were more superbly decorated and more profusely 
supplied than those of their captors. A table was placed on an elevated 
platform at the end of the room, the seats at which were not occupied at 
the time that the principal part of the company was assembled ; but the 
astonishment of the French knights was extreme when the doors were 
thrown open and the King of England, the Prince of Wales, and a 
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numerous train of the most distinguished barons and warriors of England, 
entered the room. As yet they had imagined that the most eminent 
person in the ranks of their opponents had been Sir Walter Manny. The 
wonder and interest of Sir Eustace de Ribeaumcmt were, however, the 
most intense of all ; for, as he grazed on the features of him who wore the 
crown and held the sceptre, he recogfnized the Green Knight, and per- 
ceived that he had been opposed in single combat to the. King of 
England. 

The banquet passed off cheerfully, with many expressions, on the part 
of the Frenchmen, of wonder and delight at the disting^shed rank of the 
persons to whom they had been opposed, and the courtesy with which they 
were treated. At its conclusion. King Edward rose from his seat, and 
having laid aside his crown, advanced bareheaded, except that he wore a 
chaplet of fine pearls around his head, down the hall, attended by his son 
and the lords who had sat down at table with him, for the purpose of 
retiring from the assembly. As he moved down the hall the knights 
rose up, and he entered into familiar and courteous conversation with 
them, especially. with his prisoners. As he approached Sir Greofirey de 
Chami, his countenance altered and assumed a severe expression. ' Sir 
Geoffrey,' he said, ' I have but little reason to love you, since you wished 
to take from me by stealth last night, and during the continuance of a 
solemn truce, what had given me so much trouble and cost me so large a 
sum of money to acquire. I am, however, rejoiced to have detected and 
frustrated your attempt. You were desirous of gaining Calais town and 
castle at a cheaper rate than I did, and thought that you could purchase 
them, for twenty thousand crowns; but through Grod's assistance you 
have been disaj^inted.' 

This rebuke was given with so much dignity and feeling, that Sir 
Geoffrey was unable to utter a syllable in his defence, and the king passed 
on unanswered. The last person whom he addressed was Sir Eustace de 
Ribeaumont, who stood at the hall door through which the monarch was 
about to make his exit, and fell on his knees before him. 

' Sir Eustace de Ribeaumont,' said the king, extending his hand to 
him and raising him, ' of al| men living you are the knight whom I have 
found most valiant, as well in attackibg his enemy, as in defending him- 
self. I never found any one in battle who gave me, body to body, so 
much to do as you have given me to-day. I adjudge the prize of valour 
to you, above all the knights of my court, as what is justly due to you.' 

The knight would have expressed his sense of the honour conferred, 
but the king stopped him by taking the chaplet of pearls, which was 
very rich and handsome, from his own brows, and placing it on Sir 
Eustace's head : ' Sir Eustace,' he added, ' I present this chaplet to you 
as the best combatant this day of either party, whether French or Eng- 
lish ; and I beg you to wear it this year at festivals, for my sake. You 
are a personable gentleman, young and amorous, and well accepted among 
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the ladies; wherefore, if you will only wear it at all public balls, and 
declare unto them that the Kii^ of England gave it to you as the reward 
of your valour, I will now release you from your captivity, quitting you 
wholly of your ransom.' 

Thus saying, the king left the hall, after the knight, whose feelings 
could not find utterance, had knelt down and kissed the monarch's hand 
in token of gratitude and acquiescence. Not only did Sir Eustace de 
Ribeaumont, as long as he lived, wear the chaplet in remembrance of the 
gift of so renowned a prince, but his family ever afterwards bore for their 
arms three chaplets g^amished with pearls. 



SIR ROGER DE CALVERLEY'S GHOST. 

Your fairy, which you say is a hanuless fairy, has done little better than 
played the Jack with us. 

This thing of darkness 

I acknowledge mine. The Tempest. 

The little village of Calverley, about six miles from the town of Leeds, 
is one of the most beautiful and picturesque that can be found in the 
west riding of Yorkshire. The whole of the riding may, indeed, challenge 
competition, for the richness and variety of its scenery, with any place 
of similar extent in the kingdom ; and, among the many oliflrming spots 
which it contains, Calverley is entitled to the pre-eminence.' The road 
from Leeds to this village is pretty, even now; but, at the time to which 
this tale relates, it was infinitely more so.. Calverley Wood, which the 
necessities of subsequent proprietors have reduced to very modest dimen- 
sions, extended in the seventeenth century for nearly four miles towards 
the town of Leeds. The river Aire ran through a part of it, and bounded 
its extremity, where a laige wooden bridge was thrown over it. 

There is not a child (not to say an old woman) in the neighbourhood 

but knows — and, if you should doubt the fact, will swear — that this wood 

is haunted by the ghost of Sir Roger de Calverley,* who was pressed to 

death in the reign of Edward IV* in consequence of his refusing to 

plead to an indictment against him for murdering two of his children. 

Some of what lawyers call the ' ancient people' have even seen the ghost 

with their own proper eyes, and all the inhabitants know somebody who 

has seen it. The story goes, besides, that the hours of the spectre's 

appearance are between twelve and one o'clock at midnight ; and that he 

will leap behind the traveller as he passes through the wood, and ride on 

the horse's crupper to the next running stream. 

* In order to prevent mistakes, I feel it necessary to assure the reader that this 
Sir Roger de Calverley and the ' Spectator's' venerable fiiend are of totally 
different families, notwithstanding the similarity of their names. The attorney, 
who at first had some doubts upon the subject, told me had taken great pains to 
ascertain the ftct. 
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That the ghost did once aj^eer, and act in the odd manner here im«- 
ptited to him, cannot be doubted ; because the facts, as they are detailed 
in the following history, are as tme as any story that ever was told. 

The whole of the domain on which the village of Calverley now stands, 
and the wood jost mentioned, as well as a noble mansion called Calverley 
House, the very ruins of which have disappeared, were in the beginning 
oi the civil wars the property of the Vavasour family* Soon after the 
commencement of the troubles Sir Ralph Vavasour died, and left the 
honours and the estates of his ancient house to be supported by his 
only son. 

Sir Edward Vavasour was of a temper wholly unfitted for the times in 
which it was his lot to live. He had availed himself of all the advan- 
tages which his rank and fortune afforded him ; and, after being care- 
fully educated at home, had passed several years in France with his 
maternal relations, who were of one of the first families in that country. 
His mind was highly cultivated, and all his habits were of that polished 
and refined kind which can only be acquired by a residence in courts, and 
the society of enlightened and noble persons. . On his return to England 
he was soon acknowledged to be among the chief ornaments of the British 
nobility. The king disting^shed him by his favour ; and the winning 
suavity of the youthful baronet's manners, added to his accomplishments 
and personal advantc^s, made him an universal favourite with the 
inhabitants of the court. 

He had .married, shortly before his father's death, the Lady Maigaret 
Butler, a distant relation of the Earl of Newcastle; and this union 
cemented that intimate friendship which a congeniality of taste had 
already formed between Sir Edward and that gallant nobleman. 

The state of the times obliged him to retire to Yorkshire, as well to 
take possession of his paternal estates as to repress by his presence some 
of the disorders which were beginning to manifest themselves. The 
influence which a landlord then possessed over his tenantry could not be 
loosened by any very sudden process, because it was the consequence of 
numerous and almost paternal kindnesses on the part of the superior, 
whidb the inferiors duly appreciated ; and it was then no less the desire 
than it must always be the interest of both parties to support each other. 
Owing to this feeling on the part of his tenants, the district in which 
Sir Edward resided was comparatively tranquil; and he remained at 
Calverley for some years, a quiet, but not an indifferent, spectator of the 
events which took place, and without finding any occasion to take an 
active part in the contest, which raged around without reaching him. 

The pernicious contagion of example did, at length, howev^, reach 
Calverley ; and Sir Edward saw vrith great pain that he had no alternative 
but to take up arms against the parliamentary power, whose object, 
(however just might be the pretences on wludi they had set out) now 
seemed to he the establishment of a tyranny at least ?s hateful as that of 
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the worst kings. Sir Edward was full of that true and fervent courage 
which springs from a perfect rectitude of principle and reason, but he 
was nevertheless reluctant to become a soldier. After the descripticm 
which has been given of his character, it will be seen that fear (a sensa- . 
•tion to which, indeed, he was a total stranger) had no share in causing 
this disinclination ; but ft was induced because he felt he could be more 
usefully, if not more honourably, employed than in making war, and 
because nothing but the most stem and unyielding necessity could justify 
the shedding of blood in such a cause as that which now divided. the 
kingdom, and had broken asunder the most lioly and kindly bonds of 
humanity and of society. Driven, however, to adopt a course which he 
regretted, he was no sooner convinced that it was at once imperative and 
inevitable than he proceeded to enter upon it with the utmost alacrity. 
He raised a troop of his own tenantry, and, taking an a£fectionate leave 
of his mother, of his beautiful young wife, and of two lovely children, 
who had been added to crown his matrimonial felicity, he i^aced himself^ 
at the head of his retainers, and joined the standard of his friend, ^ho, 
was now the Marquis of Newcastle. 

His activity and skill were ^f the greatest service to the royal cause* 
and had the effect of exposing him in proportion to the hatred of the 
opposite faction. Military rank was offered to him repeatedly, and was 
as often refused without the least hesitation. His reply to the king him- 
sjelf, and to his friend the marquis, was always the same. He had joined 
the army because he felt it was his duty to support the state, which he saw 
in danger. The post of a mere volunteer afforded him as good an 
opportunity of discharging this duty as he could look for in a much 
higher rank, and he felt that a simple command was most consistent vrith 
his character as a country gentleman. There were, besides, a sufficient 
number of aspirants for promotion ; and he might, perhaps, have thought 
that his openly declining to increase the number would teach some of 
them to moderate their pretensions : but, although he had no other com- 
mand than that of captain of his own company, his achievements had 
been of such a nature as to attract the attention of the enemy no less 
than of his own party. In the northern counties of England his name 
was well Imown ; and, great as was the reputation of the Marquis of 
Newcastle's forces, he was confessed on all hands to be one of its! chief 
ornaments. 

Up to the period of the battle of Marston Moor the cause of the king 
seemed in a prosperous condition. The event of that conflict, however, 
gave a blow to the royal interests which they never afterwards recovered. 
Prince Rupert not only insisted upon giving the enemy battle, contrary to 
the opinion and advice of the Marquis of Newcastle ; but he persisted 
in so ungracious a manner, and so entirely took the command out of the 
hands of the marquis, that, even if the issue had been less disastrous 
than it was, the latter nobleman never could again have endured to bear 
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arms m a caose which 8houl4 place him under the orders of the rash 
German prince. 

', It is not necessary to detail the course of that unlucky fight, which, 
after seemimp to incline in favour of either side, at length terminated in 
the total defeat of the king's troops. It is well known that, notwith- 
standing the discontent for which tlie Marquis of Newcastle had so much 
cause, he, and the force under his command, signalized themselves by 
deeds of the most determined valour ; that they bore the whole weight 
of the enemy's attack ; that they more than once turned the tide of the 
battle; and that, if they had been allowed to follow up the advantages 
which they had gained, the defeat of the parliamentary forces would have 
been certain and signal. The rashness of Prince Rupert led him into an 
absurd pursuit of one division of the enemy ; while his envy of the mar- 
quis's superior abilities forbade his surrendering to him any part of the 
direction of the battle. The consequence was that the close of the day 
found the much larger part of the king's troops irretrievably beaten ; and 
Prince Rupert then retreated with his horse, and such of the infantry as 
chose to follow him, within the walls of the city of York. The dead 
bodies of the Marquis of Newcastle's regiments marked the position 
which they had taken up in the beginning of the fight, and from which 
death in its most overwhelming shs^ had not been able to force them. 

The Marquis of Newcastle, his staff, and a few of his officers, who, 
being well mounted, were able to accompany him, retreated also to York 
vrhen the face of the fight had become so desperate that to stay any 
longer was wholly unavadling. Sir Edward Vavasour fell early in the ac- 
tion ; the most painful search was made for his body on the following 
day, by the orders of the Marquis of Newcastle, but in vain. A few 
days afterwards some of his servants were sent by hfs mother, who had 
influence enough to obtain permission of the parliamentary commander 
for this purpose ; but their endeavours to discover their master amidst 
the disfigured slain were equally fruitless. 

Besides the mischief, which a discomfiture like the loss of such a fight 
as this must always occasion to the cause of the party upon which it falls, 
the secession of the Marquis of Newcastle was no less injurious to the 
king. The marquis, very soon after the battle, expressed his intention of 
quitting a country, which, he said, he was convinced he could not save, 
but which he still loved too well to witness its falling a prey to the ruin 
idiich must necessarily ensue. He withdrew with the small number of 
his adherents who remained ; and, escorted by a single troop of horse, 
he went to Scarborough, where he embarked on board a ship of his own, 
and sailed for Hamburgh 

The affliction of the family at Cahreriey may be better imagined than 
described at the news of the defeat at Marston Moor, and the death of 
Sir Edward. All the ordinary forms of mourning were adopted; search 
was made, as we have already said, for the body of the baronet; and this 
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proving: unsuccessful, the old Lady Vavasour, who was a woman of un- 
common energfy, and whose conduct had secured for her the respect even 
of such of her neighbours as had espoused the opposite party, procured, 
without much difficulty, permission for herself, her daughtei^in-law, the 
diildren, and her servants, to repair to Hull, where she had engaged a 
vessel to carry her to France, her native country 

It now becomes necessary to impart a secret, which, if the Round* 
heads had been acquainted with, would have thwarted the dowager lady's 
plans, and somewhat have frustrated the events of this history. Sir Ed- 
ward Vavasour was not dead. It is true that he had fallen at Marston ; 
and it is no less true that nothing would have induced him to quit the 
field alive, if he had been in a situation to act for himself. 

At the moment, however, that he fell, a gentleman who was devotedly 
attadbed to him, and who had always an unlucky habit of interfering in 
the concerns of other people, happened to be close by him. This was 
Sir William D'Avenant, who, from having been, in the ' piping times of 
peace,' merely an idle courtier and poet, had now become a soldier of 
some renown ; and, being an adherent and retainer of the marquis, he 
was intrusted with a nominally important conmiand, which somebody 
else executed for him. He loved Sir Edwigrd with the warmest and 
most disinterested affection ; they were sworn brothers : in their less 
busy times they had capped verses at court, and once clubbed a masque 
at a royal entertainment. The knight's duty ought to have kept him in 
York on that day : but his busy propensities led him to Marston Moor ; 
and, when there, his inclination induced him to fight near Sir Edward 
Vavasour. 

Sir William's courage was of a companionable quality ; he could never 
fight until some one would set him the example : by himsdf, he said, he 
felt like one line in a couplet, in want of another to rhyme with. He 
confessed he was so indolent, that, i^>on some occasions, hUe would rather 
be kicked than fight single-handed ; yet, such was the soq^dnUty of his 
temper, that, side by side with a real fighting, man, he would lay on like 
one of the Knights of the Round Table. He had been mauling all the 
parliamentarians who came within his readi with true poetical fervour, 
bestowing along with OAch hkxw some quaint imprecation or odd nick- 
name upon his adversary, to the great amusement of the soldiers near 
him, with all of whom he was a great favourite. Not one of the roguea 
that he smote but he had. a jest or a sarcasm for ; and he had been 
cracking skulls and jokes until bk strength and Im wit were considerably 
impaired. The conviction that the day was decided^ going against his 
party came at the same moment that he found hims^ making a short 
blow and a bad pun. At this instant, too^ he saw Ins firiend ^ Edward 
go down from a blow dealt to him by a r'awboned butcher of Tadcaster, 
who was a captain in the parliamentary army. 

' Knave !' he cried, as he ^Nured his horse against this rufiian, ' thou 
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Mti ao Hiofe shed the blood of man nor of beast !' and, rising in bis 
stimips> he deft the savage giant's head nearly asunder, and brought 
him down to the gpround. ' Thus,' he continued, ' do I revenge my 
friend, and fliany a score of honest sheep and oxen/ 

At this moment a vigorous charge drove back the enemy ; and Sir 
William, whose courage, now that his friend was not able to back it 
with his example, began to flag, and, like Acres', to ' ooze out at his 
fingers' ends,' thought it was an atknirable opportunity to return to 
York, and to carry the prostrate Sir Edward with him, where his wounds 
fldght be tended, if indeed (Which he very much doubted) medical skill 
eoaM avail them, 

-With the assistance of an old soldier, of whose life this was the last 
kind action, (for a random shot from a Roundhead blacksmith's petronel 
sent him soon afterwards into the kingdom of the ghosts,) he placed Sir 
Rdward, now nearly insensible, before him on his horse, and set off at a 
vound pace towards York. He soon found, however, that it was hope- 
less to attempt to reach the city, for a party of the enemy's horse lay be- 
fore him. To his still greater mortification he saw that he was observed 
by them : turning, therefore, his horse's head round, he spurred without 
qparing^ and fairiy fled away, not knowing nor caring whither, so that he 
itugfat distance them. 

In this he succeeded, for the foes were at that moment much too 
tMsi^ employed to think of pursuing him very far. He proved on this 
oeeasion the truth of his favourite saying, that his greatest talent con- 
siistod in running away ; and, after half an hour's riding, he had com- 
pletdy distanced the soldiers who endeavoured to take him, uid had 
blowb his horse. Night was now drawing in : he alighted from the 
diaiger, and, loosening his girths, he asked Sir Edward what he thought 
ktrddd be the best to do? 

The barodet was too much exhausted with the pain of his wounds and 
Ihe kMS of blood to answer at any length ; but he contrived to eiqpress 
bb opinion, that, if by any means they could reach Calverley, it would 
he better to do so, since all hopes of returning to York were cut off. 

' 2k>unds !' cried the knight, ' that's easier talked of than done, my 
4aar Sir Edward. Poor Hamlet, here, whom I^o named in honour of 
1^ godfather, Shakspeare, and because his black hide looks in as deep 
mourning as the Danish prince's suit of sables, is blowing like a smith's 
foige. YThat sayest thou, lad ?' he continued, apostrophixii^ the steed, 
and patting his neck, ' canst thou carry us a dozen miles b^ore supper- 
tbae ? Thou'lt try, I warrant' 

He walked by the horse's side for some lime, until the animal had 
pretty well recovered his wind; and> then mounting him again, they 
proceeded at a sharp pace by a cross road, which Sir Edward was able to 
describe to his companion, in the direction of Calverley. 

Within about five mSes of Calveri^ 1^ W&^§m pereeived a iMa 

s' 
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before him, mounted on a stout geldingf. To accost him he knew was 
dangerous ; but to pass him without doing so might engender suspicions, 
which could scarcely be less injurious in his present condition. He 
therefor,e boldly rode up, and civilly saluted him. 

• Whither goest thou, friend ?' asked the stranger, in the snuffling tone 
adopted by the Puritans of that day. 

Sir William found that the stranger, though not drunk, was what is 
courteously called ' rather disguised in liquor :* he also knew instantly 
of what description of person he must be, and that he had every thing 
to fear from him if he should discover who he was. He therefore replied 
that he was a clothier going to Leeds, and that his companion, who rode 
before him, had been thrown from his own horse, and was so much hurt 
that he could not keep his saddle without assistance. 

' Art thou a friend to the cause ?' asked the stranger. 

* With all my heart,* replied Sir William ; although he was quite 
sure that the stranger spoke of a very different cause from that to 
which he meant his own equivocal answer to reply. 

' Thou hast a passport from Sir Edward Fairfax, then, to travel this' 
road ?' said the stranger. 

' I have,* replied Sir William, to whom a round lie never cost an 
effort; and who, as far as his invention could stretch, was never withoiit 
a passport. 

' I have authority to inspect it,* -said the stranger ; and, when we come 
nigh unto the house of reception, called by the ungodly the Fighting 
Cocks, about a mile hence, thou shalt produce it before me, that mine 
eyes may see the truth of thy ways.' 

* Willingly,* said Sir William ; * but I prithee, sir, tell me who it is 
that this dark night has brought me acquainted with ?* 

' I am Ananias Fats,' replied the other, * an unworthy servant of the 
Lord : I minister the word of the Most High, and fight his battles with 
the arm of flesh when need is, seeing that I am, besides, a captain of 
Hewson's regiment.* 

' We must cut his throat,' whispered Sir William to his companion. 
' Art thou that holy man,' he added aloud, and with a conventicle twang — 
' art thou he, whose pious exhortations do arouse the lost people, and 
whose speech stirs up their sleeping zeal, even as the trumpet rons^ 
the war-horse ?' 

• Yea, verily, I am that unworthy vessel,' replied Brother Fats. 

• And how do thy labours prosper ?' asked Sir William in a similar 
tone. * Do the people of this land hearken unto thy counsel, and givia 
ear to thy pious inspirations ?' 

* Deaf! deaf !* rephed the other, who thought he had fallen in with one- 
of his own stamp. ' Were it not that the arm of flesh is strong, and 
that I can smite those who will not be persuaded, this place would be 
Kttle better than a howling wilderness. Lo! there are many who do 
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shut up their ears and close their understandings against the counsel of 
my lips/ 

' Ignorant and deluded people ! But they are of the baser and more 
brutish class, I must believe/ 

' Not always, for there is a stiff-necked generation even among those 
who have horses and chariots, and whose treasuries are filled with silver 
and brass/ 

' Alas ! alas ! who are such bUnd and deaf wretches ? who are they 
that, Uke the adder, are deaf to the voice of the charmer, charm he never 
3Gi wisely ?* 

' There be many such, my brother ; and, among others, there is the 
malignant Lady Vavasour/ Here Sir Edward made an impatient move- 
ment, which D'Avenant repressed. ' I am now,' continued the Puritan, 
' on my road, to try once more if I can open her eyes to the sinfulness of 
her ways, and prevail upon her to bring back to his duty her wilful son, who 
has taken up arms for the man whom he calls king/ 

' Here's a crop-eared villain !' whispered D'Avenant. ' But how,' he 
pursued aloud, ' do you gain admission to her ladyship ?' 

' The Parliament's arms are too strong to brook denial, and I have their 
authority for what I do ; so that, albeit her ladyship loveth not the holy 
ones, I do, nevertheless, purpose to sojourn beneath her roof for many 
days. ' It is, as I have been told by Brother Goggle, a goodly dwelling ; 
and the cook is a man cunning in his art, and much skilled in the science 
of the flesh-pots of Egypt. I shall tarry there, for it is the duty of the 
saints to feed upon the substance of the unrighteous.' 

While the communicative Ananias, under the influence of certain 
potations .of ale, was telling his new acquaintance what he meant to do, 
the latter held a short colloquy in whispers with the. baronet. The result 
of their conference was very soon put into practice. Sir William pulled 
up his horse, and ahghted under the pretence that he had cast a shoe. 
Ananias checked his beast also ; and, before he had time to say a word, 
he found himself unhorsed and prostrate, with his false friend's knee on 
his breast, and his pistol at his throat. 

* If you speak or stir, you Roundhead villain,' cried Sir William, ' this 
moment is your last. Now, where is the commission you told me of ?' 

Ananias was one of those amiable men who are never fond of fighting, 
although they often talk of it ; and he was not so drunk but that he knew 
two men against one were odds, particularly when the one man is on 
the broad of his back, with a loaded pistol only half an inch from his 
throat. 

' Spare my life, gentle cavalier,' said the prostrate Puritan. ' Let me 
live, and you shall have all I possess.' 

' If you had as many lives as are in Plutarch, I would not spare one qf 
them, unless, in the first place, you g^ve me the commission,' repeated 
Sir William. * Where is it thou wicked Ananias ?' 
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' In my saddle bag§/ reju^ed Ananias. 

' Clap them on our horse. Sir Edward/ said the knight to his com- 
panion, who, notwithstanding his weakness, had alighted, and now imme- 
diately transferred the bags to Hamlet's back. 

' And now/ said Sir William to the Puritan, ' if I should spare thy 
forfeit life^ and give thee anothw chance with the old one to save thy 
soul, wilt thou take thyself away from this neighbourhood ? for I swear 
to thee, upon the word of one that hates all Puritans as much as he 
hates the great devil, who is the father of them and thee, that, if thou 
art found within thirty miles of this place for the next month, I will spoil 
thy exhortations for ever. Dost thou promise to obey ?' 

• Yea, verily, I do, perforce.' 

' And without any of those cozening double-meaning reservatiooa fior 
which thy brotherhood have become so famous ?' 

' So thou wilt spare my life, I promise,' said the elder. 

' Why, then, I think I will spare thee, not for any love of thee, but 
because I hate the blood of all thy race, so much that I would not even 
let it out when I can avoid it. But give me thy sword,' he said, as hs 
loosened the sword-belt of the elder, and handed the weapon to Sir Ed- 
ward ; ' and I think, too,' he added, ' I will have thee change dothee 
with me.' 

He loosed his grasp a little, and helped the Roundhead to rise, but 
still kept his pistol near enough to make an impression on him. 

' Now, then,' he said, ' unfrock, and speedily ! " It is a naughty night 
to swim in," but thoti must strip. Be quick, Ananias ; thou wert never 
before honoured with such a vakt de change. Come, thy dbak and 
band, and the rest of the sheep's clothing in which thou dost ensconce 
thy wolfs body. Come quickly !' and he added a blow with the flat side 
of his sword, to quicken the tardy operations of the elder, who, with 
many wry faces and great reluctance, did his bidding. 

Sir William then transferred his pistol to Sir Edward, with a paiticalar 
request that, if the Puritan evinced the least symptoms of treachery or 
refractoriness, he would be so obliging as to shoot him through the head 
without hesitation or ceremony. 

Sir Edward promised ; and the knight stripped off his own uniform 
with great dispatch, making Ananias put it on, while he assumed his garb. 

When the exchange was completed. Sir William pinioned Ananias's 
arms, and helped him upon his horse ; after which he tied his legs veiy 
effectually beneath the animal's belly. 

He then went to the road-side, and, cutting up a stout thistle, he 
oarefiiUy tied it under the tail of the elder^s steed. 

' There !' he said, ' Ananias ; as I have prevented thee from smitia^ 
thy charger's sides with thy spurs, I have provided for thy n^ journey 
by putting a goad to his tail ; and, as the beast looks to have mottle, 1 
warrant that he will not shortly skdsen his pace/ 
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As be finished speaking*, he gave the horse a smart blow, at which he 
set off in a gallop ; and the incessant motion of the thistle, which at 
every boimd struck against his flanks, soon increased his pace, to the 
terror of Aoanias, who went off like Mazeppa on his wild horse. 

' Awaj ! away ! and on they dash — 
Torrents less rapid, and less rash.' 

The elder's joomey was not very long : the horse, maddened by the 
constant stinging in his rear, kept on with unabated speed until he 
reached a vidctte of the parliamentary army, placed about ten miles 
short of York. The horse, attracted by the light of the soldiers' fire, 
bounded towards it: the g^uards, seeing a man in the royal uniform 
riding up to them, betook themselves to their arms; and, before Ananias, 
who was breathless with fright, could make himself understood, he was 
fthot through the head by a particular friend and townsman of his own. 
Tribulation Holdfast, who had quitted his trade of a cobUer to become a 
corporal in Cromwell's regiment. Ananias and he had been companions 
in wickedness from their boyhood upward, and had both taken to the 
thriving trade of hypocrisy just at that time when every body who 
knew them predicted that the gallows must be their inevitable fate. They 
liad both been poachers and deer-stealers : Tribulation had a habit of 
squinting, and was alwa3rs reckoned a crack shot by night, or at other 
improper and unseasonable times ; but his skill was never advantageous 
to the rest of the world, excepting on this occasion. When he ex- 
amined, by the fire-light, the face of his prey, he was astonished to find 
liis old friend Ananias, and still more so to see him bound hand and foot, 
and in the uniform of the Marquis of Newcastle's regfiment. He was, 
liowever, sure that there was a mistake in some quarter or other; and, 
to put an end to any needless inquiries^ which might turn out unpleasantly 
for himself, he, with the assistance of his comrades, dug a hasty grave, 
in which the carcass and the memory of Ananias Fats were buried to- 
gether. 

Sir William D'Avenant knew nothing — and, if he had, he would have 
cared as little — about the rogue he had thus sent headlong to meet his 
fate. Sir Edward — who, faint and exhausted as he was, had not been 
able to refrain from laughter at the manner in which D'Avenant had 
stripped the Puritan, and then dismissed him— now asked his friend what 
he purposed doing? 

' I do intend, with your honour's permission,' he replied, ' to present 
myself at Calverley Hall, in the venerable character of Ananias Fats. It 
would be something dangerous, as well to the good ladies there as to 
our own insignificant throats, to appear in our proper persons at this 
juncture: I propose, therefore, to g^ first, and sound the place; after 
which I will return to you, and effect your entry. Do you iqpf^rove 
of this?' 

' Do as you will— your ingfenuity and discretion are the best quaUties 
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iu the vorld to rely i^n in danger; and, just now, I am redly so nnidi 
exliaosted that I am wholly incapable of any exertkm/ 

' No matter, gentle caTalier ; I will persooale this zeakyoi brother wo 
to the life, that, if yoo conld see me, yon would be fain to ciy out, with 
FalstaflTs hosteBs, * Oh rare ! he doth it as like one ci these harlotry 
players as I ever see.' 

I believe,' he continued, as they rode onwards, * that I was bora 
under an acting* planet : the theatre seems to be my destiny ; and* mi- 
less these pestilent Puritans should succeed in rooting out, as they 
threaten to do, the drama from this nation, I believe I shall take up with 
poetry, and the stage at last. All this comes of having a dramatist for 
ray godfather : if any other than gentle Will Shakspeare had held me 
over the font, I might have escaped so beggarly a lot ; but, hang Care I 
I would not exchange such a sponsor for a better — even if the world ever 
saw a better, which I doubt. 

They now approached Calverley Hall, and, by Sir Edward's directiona, 
rode through the park to a small summer-house, which stood at the end 
of the garden. Here the poet assisted his friend to alight ; and, having 
bestowed him safely upon a couch, he turned his horse into the carrii^ 
road, and trotted up at a smart pace to the great entrance. After rap- 
ping for some time with the butt-end of his pistol at the door, he heard 
steps proceeding along the spacious hall ; and soon afterwards a small 
wicket in the door was opened, and he saw the white head of old Ger- 
vase, the butler, peeping through it. 

' How now ? who knocks here at this time o'night ?' was asked from 
within. 

' Verily, one of the brethren, who seeketh to commune with the Lady 
Vava our,' replied the knight, in the tone of the character he had as- 
sumed. 

' Thcn» my brother, you must come to morrow,' replied the servant, 
with an ill-tempered scorn, which raised him highly in Sir William's 
opinion. * My lady sees neither brother nor sister to-night.' 

' Man, thou art uncivil,' said Sir William ; ' I have General Fairfax's 
commission to enter this dwelling.' « 

' This is not General Fairfax's house, but my master's. Sir Edward 
Vavasour ; and, unless you have his commission, you enter not here.' 
A good deal of grumbling about ' crop-eared canting thieves ' followed, 
which was not quite distinct. 

' Do you then resist? and must I use force ?' 

' You must do just as you like, only I tell you that I have a firelock 
here; and Ralph, the gardener, has gotten another, which he'll fire 
from the other side of the house when he hears mine ; and, this pitch 
(ark night, wo can neither of us tell one o'the brethren, as you call your- 
elf, from a housebreaker ; so, unless thy hide be bullet-proof, 'ware 
making any disturbance here.' 
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Sir William heard the old fellow winding up the lock of his piece ; 
and, when he had finished, the iron-shod butt of it rung upon the stone 
floor of the hall. He began to think that his masquerading might turn 
out seriously, so he alighted, and approached the door. 

' Gervase,' he said, in a lower tone, and in his natural way of speak- 
ing, ' if you love your master, open instantly. I am alone — you have 
nought to fear.' 

' Body o'me, though.' cried the old butler, to whom the voice was fa- 
miliar, ' that cannot be one of the brethren ! Let us look at thy face, 
man ;' and he held his candle up to the wicket. 

' Lord love your honour, I know you by your nose,' cried Gervase, as 
he hastened to undo the heavy fastenings of the door, and to admit Sir 
WilUam. 

In a few words the knight explained to him the necessity there was 
for keeping Sir Edward's arrival secret, lest, as he feared, after the 
defeat at Marston, the whole country should fall into the hands of the 
parliamentarians, and in that case his life would be hardly safe. For 
this purpose he told the butler that he intended to keep up the character 
of the PcEritan whose clothes he wore ; and that, with the exception of 
himself and the ladies, he wished no one in the house to know him but 
as Brother Ananias Fats. He then bade him accompany him to the 
little pavilion, whence they carried Sir Edward into the house unper- 
ceived, most of the servants being at this time in bed. Sir William, 
after having seen Hamlet safely stabled, desired to be announced to the 
ladies. 

• Their anxiety to know the result of a battle, in which Sir Edward was 
certain to be engaged, had prevented them from retiring to rest ; and, 
although it was now near midnight, and of course long past the hour at 
which even ladies of quality in those times sought their pillows, the 
Ladies Vavasour were still up. The dowager lady was employed in 
working at a tapestry frame, in which she was assisted by a pretty black- 
eyed girl, an attendant, somewhat above the degree of a servant. The 
Lady Maigaret had been reading aloud the Ck>untess of Pembroke's 
' Arcadia,' and was just arriving at the termination of the tragic story of 
Ai;galus and Parthenia. 

The progress towards a perfection of style, which our lang^uage has 
made since the period when this delightful romance was written, pre- 
vents us in a great measure from relishing the quaintness oiT its expres- 
sions ; but, in spite of this disadvantage, it would be impossible to deny 
to it as a whole, and to this episode in particular, the possession of very 
powerful pathos. 

The Lady Vavasour had read the account of the death of Argalus, and 
the sequel, showing how the poor heart-stricken Parthenia, carried by 
her grief beyond the bounds of reascm and the customs of her sex, had 
vut on the armour of a warrior, and, calling herself the Kniirht of the 
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Tomb» defied, in this disg^se, the gaDant Anq>hialu8, by whose hand her 
loYer had foSen. Her taunts and insnlts provoked Amphialns^ who 
would willingly have spared her, to inflict a mortal woond npon her neck; 
when, upon alighting to see the fiice of his unknown and discourteous 
antagonist, he discovered, to his grief and horror, that she was a 
woman. 

'The bead-piece was no sooner off, but that there fell about the 
shoulders of the orercome knight the treasure of fedre golden haire, 
which, with the face (soone known by the badge of excellency), wit- 
nessed that it was Parthenia, the unfortunately yertuous wife of Aigalus; 
her beauty then, even in despight of the passed sorrow or comming 
death, assuring all beholders that it was nothing short of perfection. 
For her exceeding faire eyes having, with continuall weeping, gotten a 
httle rednes about them; her roundy sweetly-swelling lips a little 
troubling, as though they kisst their neighbour Death ; in her cheeks 
the whitenesse, striving by little and little to get upon the rosmesse of 
them ; her neck (a neck, indeed, of alabaster) displaying the wound, 
which, vrith most dainty bloud, laboured to drown his own beauties ; so, 
as here was a river of purest red, there an iland of perfittest wfaite« each 
giving lustre to the other, with the sweet countenance (God knows) full 
of an unaffected languishing. Though these things to a grossly con- 
ceiving sense might seem dit^racious, yet, indeed* were they but ap- 
parelling beauty in a new fashion, which (all looking upon through the 
spectacles of pity) did even increase the lines of her natund faimesse ; 
so as Amphialus was astonished with grief, compassion, and shame, de- 
testing his fortune, that made him unfortunate in victory/ 

This tale had excited abundance of tears from the two ladies, whds^ 
anxiety for Sir Edward's fate made them full of sympathy for the fabM 
woes of the personages of the romance ; while the black-eyed Ddrothy^— - 
whose heart had yet experienced so few sorrows of its own that her teari 
were always ready to start fbr those of others, either real or imaginary — 
wept until she could hardly see her needle. 

This melancholy -party was distuibed by the entrance of Grervase, who 
announced Master Ananias Fats, to the astonishment and displeasure of 
the ladies. They could not conceive what had induced the butler to dd^ 
part from the ceremonious respect with which he usually approached 
them, and more particularly in flsivour of a man beanng such a name. 

There was, however, no time to dude, for Ananias entered dose upon 
Gervase's heel, and, with the insolent awkwardness which distinguish^ 
the Puritans of the time, he advanced towards the old lady, keeping his 
hat on. and saluting her in no other way than with a long drawling sigh-, 
partaking somewhat of the mixed nature of a groan and a snuffle. 

The old bidy drew herself up with all the dignity she could command ; 
and, if looks had the power to slay, hers would have pierced the psettdo 
Ananias through aLd through. 
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' Sir William, however, looked at her withont changing^ the afiected 
gravity of his countenance. ' Sister/ he said, ' if thou art she whom 
mea call the Lady Vavasour, 1 would speak with thee.' 
' I am the dowager Lady Vavasour.' 
' Hum ! Dismiss the maiden.' 

' I can have no conversation with thee which she as well as all the rest 
of my household may not hear.' 

* Sister, be not obstinate ; — again I say unto thee, dismiss the maiden.' 
' I have no other reply to make to your insolence, but to request you 
will speedily do your errand, (unwelcome, whatever it may be,) and that 
you relieve me from this intrusion.' 

' Sister, thou art— a woman.' He added, in a lower tone, ' // faut 
qu^elle nous quitte ; lea nouvelles dont je suis . chargh ne sont que pour 
vans et Madame,* 

The old lady was more astonished than ever at hearing the Puritan 
•peak in French. She saw immediately that there must be some 
mystery ; and now she could account for the abruptness of the entrance 
of Gervase, who, she did not doubt, was acquainted with it. She there- 
Core told Dorothy, whose laige black eyes were rolling about in utter 
ctstonishment, to retire. 

As soon as the girl was gone. Sir William untied the string of his high- 
Orowned hat, and, his hair falling about his shoulders, he appeared in 
bis own shape — ^that of an old and valued acquaintance. He related the 
^atal event of the fight at Marston ; the destruction of the Marquis of 
iNfewcastle's regiments; the ill fortune of Sir Edward; and shortly 
'^onched upon the manner of his escape. This recital, short as it was, 
"^vaa interrupted by the anxious inquiries of the tender and affectionate 
Ijady Margaret, who, when she learnt that her husband was in the house, 
insisted on being led to him instantly. Sir William moderated her im- 
patience as well as he could; he assured her that Sir Edward was' in no 
danger, although his wounds would render him incapable of any exertion 
for. several days to come ; but that which had the most weight with her 
was his representation of the peril to which her husband's life might be 
aqposed if it should be known that he was at Calverley. A council was 
bdd as to the best place of lodg^ing the wounded baronet at once safely 
and oHnmodiously. It was soon decided that he should occupy two 
small chambers which formed part of a suite of rooms, and from which a 
secret staircase led into a little pavilion in the garden : this staircase 
was seldom open*^, and known only to the old servants ; and the en- 
tsance to the rooms with which it was connected, being in the wainscot, 
migfat be easily concealed by a couch, or any other piece of furniture. 
The pr^iMurations were soon made, and before morning Sir Edward waf 
safely installed in his new quarters, and under the care of his fond wife 
and mother. Here he lived for nearly a month : he w«i4 able to take ex- 
•rcise at night in the grounds and in the adjoining wood, and the days 
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were passed in the most ag^rccable manner. His wounds, whidi their 
numbers alone rendered formidable, were nearly well ; and he now b^g^an 
to think what steps should be taken for the future. To stay in England 
seemed useless to theking^s cause, and dangerous not only to himself, 
but to those who were far dearer to him than himself. The example the 
Marquis of Newcastle had set him of quitting^ the kingdom, which, if he 
had been alone, he would not have •followed, now seemed the best course 
for hitn to pursue, and to this the persuasions of his mother and his wife 
also strongly inclined him. The dissensions, and, as it sometimes a(p« 
peared to him, the devoted follies of the royal party, were hardly less 
digesting than the falsehood and villainy of the parliament. At length 
he resolved to adopt this measure. The news of his death had long 
been received at Calverley, and was universally believed by all but those 
who were in the secret. The servants had been all put into mourning, 
and preparations made for the departure o^ the ladies and the children 
to France. Permission was obtained without much difficulty, becoase 
the prospect of so fat a sequestration as the estate at Calverley was too 
enticing to permit the members of the council to throw any obstacle in 
the way of it. 

Sir William D'Avenant liked so well the character of the Puritan that 
he continued to keep it up, and he had even the audacity to travel to 
Hull under the name of Fats, notwithstanding the possibility which he 
behoved might exist of his meeting the real owner of that dignified 
appellation. Our readers know that such a possibility was, to say the 
least, a very remote one ; but Sir William, who was not so sure of that 
fact, had resolved, in case he should meet him, to outface the brother; 
and he did not doubt that, after a whole fortn^ht's practice, he shoold 
be enabled to beat him, even at his own weapons. 

He went to Hull for the purpose of engaging a vessel to carry the 
Lady Vavasour and her household to France, and had the good fortune 
to light upon an honest fellow, who commanded a smuggling lugger^ 
and who hated the parliament so much that it was with difficoHy 
D'Avenant could get him to treat with a person of his appearance. 
Having, however, invited him to the inn at which he lodged, he made so 
favourable an impression upon the skipper as to overcome all his scmples^ 
although he did it at the expense of a head-ache, the consequence of 
keeping the seaman in countenance while he discussed a huge can of a 
composition, that he called rumbo, and which he mixed with his own 
hand.. By the time they were at the bottom of their beverage, the 
skipper, drunk as he was, was satisfied that D'Avenant was no more a 
Puritan than himself, and he promised to hold himself ready for sea as 
soon as he should receive orders. Gamblers and smugglers and thie?e8 
are all honourable men, and scrupulously observant of their promises 
when it suits their interest to be so : of such men it may be truly said* 
that their words are better than their bonds ; and as, in this instance. 
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Master Rogper Blurt could g^et nothing by breakinc his eii([*agenient, he 

stood to it like a stout fellow. 

Upon Sir William's return to Calverley the preparations for the re- 
moval were set about with the greatest diligence ; and, in the course of a 
very few days, the chief part of what was intended to be taken away was 
carried down to Hull. The other arrangements were also completed, 
«nd it was settled that at the close of the day the ladies should depart in 
9 carriage, under the escort of old Gervase and another servant, and 
accompanied by Brother Ananias, who had condescendingly promised to 
see them embark. 

. .A livery suit had been provided for Sir Edward exactly like that of the 
servant who was to attend the carriage with Gervase ; and it had been 
settled that he should make the first part of the journey in the carriage, 
9Jid that the party should not set out until late in the day, in order 
to shun observation. They were to cross the bridge at the end of Cal- 
"werley Wood, and then to take a road by which they should avoid the 
town of Leeds, where the greatest, or rather the only, danger awaited 
them. After travelling all night, the servant, a trusty lad, the son of one 
of Sir Edward's tenants, was to be dismissed, and the baronet to take 
Iiis character and his place. Relays had been provided on the road, and 

the whole journey was to be macie without stopping any longer than 

might be wholly unavoidable. 

No plan could have been more cleverly arranged; but it is the fate of 

all human plans to be subject to accidents, which traverse and baffle 

them. As poor Burns sung, 

< The best-laid schemes o* mice and mien 

Gang aft a-gley ;' 

and those of the junto at Calverley were not exempt from this com- 
mon lot. 

On the day fixed for the departure they were sitting after dinner, and 
the conversation had taken a melancholy tone, which was probably occa- 
sioned by their being about to quit a spot around which all their best 
affections were entwined :> the prospect, too, of going to another and a 
foreign country, perhaps for ever, under all the disadvantages of exile, 
and exposed to innumerable privations so hard to be^ by persons who 
had, until this time, Hved in almost unlimited opulence, was not very 
cheering. If it had not been for the charm (oftentimes deceitful, but, 
even at the worst, still a charm) which Hope throws about the human 
heart in its saddest moods, the sorrow of the inmates of Calverley would 
have been greater; but they thought of their return, and this mitigated 
their regret at being compelled to depart. 

Sir William D'Avencmt, whose cheerfulness and vivacity were never 
to be subdued, drew a glowing picture of the delight with which they 
would greet Calverley when a short residence abroad had made them duly 
appreciate its beauties, which he said they were far from doing at 
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present. — ^Then he talked of France, whither they were gtiing; he 
described the gfaiety and brilliancy of the French court, until he even 
made the g^entle Lady Margaret think it might be as well to see it. He 
spoke to the old lady of the stately dignity and decorous etiquette wfaidi 
prevailed there— of the respect with which the aristocracy was treated by 
the people — until she believed that, if she could come back when she 
liked, she should have pleasure in visiting again a country which Bh& 
had not seen since her childhood, and which was the native land of her 
ancestors. He praised the chivalrous and gallant spirit of the youth of 
France, and talked of the superior refinement and grace which pervaded 
the higher orders of the nation, until the baronet was persuaded that it 
was better to live in France, until quiet should be restored to England; 
than to stay losing his time and his labour in fighting the Roundheads. 
Sir William had even made Dorothy, who was sitting in a bay window, 
think that there was nothing so dreadful in going to France, when Gervase 
entered with a look of considerable alarm, and put an end to his 
harangue. 

' Away, away, your honour, to your hiding-place ! Here's a troop of 
the cursed Club-men coming up the avenue, and God knows what may 
be their purpose. 

In a moment the baronet retired to his chamber : the entrance was 
carefully closed, and the party had resumed their places, when the leader 
of the party, whom Gervase had descried, entered the room in which 
they, were sitting. 

This man was well known to the Lady Vavasour, and to all the house- 
hold. He was by trade a miller, and lived at a short distance from 
Leeds. In his youth he had been one of the most troublesome black- 
guards that the county could produce ; the terror of the quiet people of 
his own rank, and universally hated. He had been often whipped and 
imprisoned, and once narrowly escaped hanging ; for which good ludc 
he was indebted to the late Sir Ralph, who took pity of his tender years. 
Having reached the age of forty, he on a sudden became marvellously 
pious, and, by a consequence then quite in the usual course, he also 
became a resolute rebel. The habits of his former life, perhaps, led him 
to join the Club-men rather than the regularly organized forces of die 
Parliament. They had more of a bucaniering commission ; and, unless 
they were belied, they did not care which side they plundered, so that 
they did but plunder. 

The qualifications of Sampson Ryder could not be overlooked in sudi 
a society ; he soon prooured a command, and was the dread of the whole 
county. The inhabitants of Calverley had long expected to suffer from 
his attacks ; but he had kept aloof from them in a very singular manner, 
and had, on all occasions, shown an inclination to be as civil as the 
brutality of his nature would allow of. Rascal as he was, he could not 
but remember that the late Sir Ralph's intercession alone had saved him 
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from the gallows : the old haronet had, besides, been a kmd and con- 
siderate landlord to Sampson and his father, and he could not quite bring 
his mind to the commission of any outrage on the Calverley family. His 
coining on the present occasion was not of his own choice, but in conse- 
quence of an order from Fairfax, who had sent him to see the house 
cleared, and had given him, besides, particular directions to take care 
that- no persons should accompany the ladies but such as had 'already 
received permission. This injunction was rather the result of that 
jealous policy which the g^eneral always pursued than "of any suspicion 
that the suite of the Calverley family would contain any of the royalist 
fugitives; and of the existence of Sir Edward he had not the most 
distant notion. Ryder had also been directed to leave a guard at the 
hall, and to place the rest of his men at a barrier called Bradford Gate, 
about a quarter of a mile from the side of. the bridge nearest to Calver- 
ley. This barrier had been strengthened in order to prevent any hostile 
approach, of which Fairfax said he had received some intimation. 

Sampson Ryder, upon his entrance, nwie a bow, in which his mingled 

arrogance and awkwardness were displayed in a very amusing manner. 

He then advanced to the old lady, and, with an air which partook of 

trembling as well as swaggering, he told her that part of his errand 

"vhich related to her own departure. The good old lady made no reply ; 

Imt, thinking that at this critical moment the example of those CathoUcs 

"vho offer a candle to a certain black gentleman, not enrolled among the 

saints of the calendar, might be advantageously followed, she ordered 

xefireshments to be provided for Master Ryder, and withdrew, leaving 

him in the hands of the Reverend Ananias Fats. 

The supposed Puritan inmiediately began to engage the leader of the 
Gab-men in conversation, for the purpose as well of gaining time as to 
enaUe him to find out the character of the man, in order to turn it to 
some account. The latter was, however, no such easy matter ; he found 
that his companion was as stupid and as hard-teaded a ruffian as ever was 
employed to do mischief : he hstened to the canting harangue with which 
Sir William, in his assumed character, regaled him, but neither seemed 
to understand nor to care for it, busying himself in the mean time with 
long and frequent draughts out of a blackjack well filled with ale, and 
cutting enormous sHces from a piece of cold beef which stood beside it. 
He, however, found leisure in the mean time to explain to the supposed 
elder, at greater length than he had conmiunicated to the lady, the 
exact tenour of his order from Fairfax^ 

Sir William was greatly perplexed at this untoward event, which, as it 
seemed, must necessarily overturn all the plans they had formed for Sir 
Edward's escape, and would even place him in great danger of falling 
into the hands of the enemy. The time was fast approaching at which 
the departure of the ladies and their suite was to take place ; and the 
person of Sir Edward was so well known to Ryder, and perhaps to many 
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of his troop, that it would be madness to think that any such disg^uise as 
they were furnished with could efiectually conceal him. There was not a 
moment to lose, and Sir William was absolutely at his wits' end for a 
scheme to rescue his friend from the perilous plight in which he was 
now placed. 

He quitted the room for the purpose of holding a short council with 
the ladies, when, as he crossed the passage, he met Dorothy, the wait- 
ing-maid. 

' What shall we do, sir ?' cried the poor girl, who had been weepiqg 
heartily, for she thought that her master*s discovery was certain : * it 
will be impossible to deceive that brute Ryder and his wicked companions. 
T wish, with all my heart, that one of the ghosts he is so much afraid, of, 
would carry him away.* 

' What ghosts ? Dorothy/ asked Sir William 

' Oh, sir, he believes in all manner of ghosts, and is as much afraid of 
them as a little child at a nursery tale.' 

' Is he, indeed ?' exclaimed Sir William, who saw through this hint an 
assailable point in the Club-man, on which he thought he might make 
a successful attack. * You are quite sure of this, Dorothy ?* 

'Quite sure, your honour; why he believer that Calverley Wood is 
haunted by Sir Roger's ghost to this day.' 

' That is the only respectable part of his character that 1 have yet been 
able to discover,' replied Sir William, as he hastened back to the room 
in which he had left the Roundhead. 

He again attempted to engage the miller in co.nversation ; and, thanks 
to the ale which the latter had drunk, he did so with a little better 
success. 

' Brother,' said Sir William, with a deep groan, and at the same mo- 
ment turning up his eyes until nothing but the white of them was to be 
seen — ' brother, we live in dreadful times ! Not only does the wicked- 
ness of man vex the righteous of the lan4> but the great enemy himsetf 
roams about unchained among us !' 

At the moment when Sir William had began to speak, Ryder had stuck 
a large piece of bread, wedge-shaped, and weighing a quarter of a pound, 
into his enormous mouth ; and, such was the impression made upon hira 
by the knight's speech, that he sate with his mouth and eyes wide open, 
and the bread fixed as if it was never to move again. Sir William siaw 
he had made a hit, and went on. 

' Yea, my brother, the devil himself is come amongst us, and roars 
and roams about, seeking whom he may devour.' 

'The Lord preserve us !' ejaculated Ryder, as soon as he had extricated 
the crust from his ponderous jaws, ' dost mean that th' oud one himself 
is on earth ?' 

' As surely he is, my brother, as that thou and I are sinners — ^and, 
what is more, he has become a cavalier, and has taken the king's side.' 
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• Why how do'st know, man/ cried Ryder, who trembled in every 
*oiDt. 

' Has not the news reached thee, then ?' asked Sir William, affecting: 
some surprise : ' hast thou not heard of this malignant' enemy, whom 
men call Prince Rupert ?' 

' No, only that he's a Jarman prince without land or money, and that 
lie comes here to fight for so much of ours as ever he can get/ 

• He is the devil's prime agent, and works by the assistance of hell, to 
t;lie discomfort of the saints/ 

' Oh Lord!' exclaimed the Club-man. 

' Did you ever see him ?' asked the knight. 

• Yes,' replied Ryder. 

' Well, and did you not think he looked as if he (fealt with the devil ?' 

' I think he has a wild kind of an outlandish look/ 

' The fires of hell bum in his eyes ; he sits in his quarters reading at 
xiigfat without a candle. And did you ever see the great black dog which 
c^onstantly goes about with him ?' 

' Oh yes, often ; and once ;tried to shoot it.' 

• But could not ?' 
Ryder shook his head. 

• No wonder, for that black dog is the devil incarnate — the foul fiend 
limself.^ Have you heard what he did at Marston Moor?' 

'No/ 

' Why, the prince was unhorsed, and lying in the midst of a band of 
our soldiers, who, if he were not really a fiend, would soon have made an 
end of him ; when suddenly this black dog burst in among them, and, 
taking the prince up in his mouth, threw him, as easily as a fox would 
throw a turkey, across his back, and carried him off. The soldiers of 
Cromwell's troop say they struck at the dog repeatedly, but their swords 
either fell short, or sounded upon his black hide like hammers upon an 
anvil, and made as little impression. He carried his burden off safely ; 
and, in less than five minutes, the prince was mounted again, and re- 
newed the charge/ 

• Oh Lord, oh Lord !* cried Ryder, as he wiped away the large drops 
which terror had wrung from his forehead, ' what is to become of the 
holy cause if our enemies have the aid of Satan ? I fear no man alive, 
be he prince or Jarman, or cavalier, or what not ; but I can't fight Old 
Scratch/ 

' Trust to thy own righteous acts, and the prayers of the saints.' 

' Pray for me, then, holy Sir, for I had rather trust to thy prayers 

• In the old Doohdas of Orleans' ' Memoirs of the Regency' she has, among a 
thousand other very odd and amniiing things, the foUowing : — ' I have heard it said 
tiiat in England the people used to take my late uncle Rupert for a soroerer, and his 
hige black dog for the devil ; for thu reason, whm he joined the army, and attacked the 
enemy, whole regimentifled beftyre km.* The latter fact is perhaps the most question- 
able part cf the story. 
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than my own righteousimss ; of which, sinner as I am, it becomes me not 
to speak.' 

For once in his life Sampson Ryder told the truth. ' Sir William saw 
that be had gained a certain ascendancy over him, which he believed 
would be quite enough for his purpose. His chief object now was to 
prevent the departure of the miller befbre night-fall, when he trusted 
that he should be able, by some means or other, to secare Sir Edward's 
passage through the barrier, which was guarded by Ryder's men. He, 
therefore, continued to invent a thousand other lies, all as firigfalful as 
that of Prince Rupert and his black dog, and all concerning the devil in 
person, until he found he had the miller completely in his. hands. 

The day had now nearly closed in, and Ryder was impatient to depart, 
telling his reverend friend plainly that he did not like to ride through 
Calverley Wood after dark if he could avoid it. 

' But in my company,' said the supposed Ananias, * whan can yon 
have to fear? I defy the evil one and all his legions: trust on me, my 
son, and fear nothing.' 

Ryder, as may be guessed, was as credulous and superstitious on this 
point as he was fierce and unassailable on any other ; and he acquiesced 
in all that Brother Fats suggested. Sir William was not a man to lose 
any of the advantages which were thus presented to him, and he found 
little difficulty in inducing the Club-man to stay. He left him for a short 
time while he went to Lady Vavasour, and informed her of the plan he 
meant to pursue. He enjoined her, in the first place, to commence the 
preparations for her departure, without manifesting the least concern to 
the people about the house. He promised that he would do all in his 
power to ensure the escape of Sir Edward ; and he had already done so 
much that she could not doubt his zeal or his ability. He begged her, 
besides, to pursue her journey, without stopping, to the first stage, 
which had been previously fixed upon, and which was about twelve miles 
oflF. This being arranged, he went into the chamber of Sir Edward, to 
whom he explained all that he had gathered from the Club-man. 

' There is nothing,' he said, ' to be done with this ruffian but by frighten- 
ing him ; I advise you, therefore, to steal out by the garden-gate, and 
make the best of your way to the wood. We must needs pass throogh 
it in our way from this place. I will contrive so that Ryder shall be my 
compagnon de voyage, and shall have much mistook my man if I do not 
make him aid our project in some way or other. I mean to frighten 
him with the old story about Sir Roger de Calverley ; do you take care 
to be near the road, and contrive by some signal to let me know you are 
within hearing ; you must then keep very dose to us : you will know the 
miller by his white coat ; he rides a very stout gelding, which can carry 
two for a few miles as well as need be. When I shall say * Loup oA ' 
for the third time, you must jump up behind the miller, and spur his 
horse as hard as you can, while you gripe him tightly. If the worst 
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comes to the worst, and the v^lain alioiild not be so mudi frightened as 

I reckon upon, yon must put a stop to his resistance by killing him ; but* 

as the cowity is full of his friends, this would, at att events, be dokt- 

gerona, and I hope will not be neeessary. If, however, it should, yo; 

most do any thing but shoot him, for that will make a noise, and rain 

alL Now God be with you!' he said, sqaeesing^ his friend's hand: 

' away to the garden-gate ; keq> near the path in the wood ; and re> 

member, the third time that I shall say ' Loup on,' you must be en crevpe/ 

Sir William then returned to his companion, whom he Ibmid recovered 

from his panic, and giving directions to his men. Five of them Ryder 

- ordered to remain at Calverley Hall, to take chaige of and keep the 

place ; the others he dismissed' to return and take up their posts in the 

house near the barrier by the bridge, through which they were to seSer 

no persons, whether friend or foe, to go over after he, Ryder, and the 

rererend elder, Ananias Fats, should have passed. ' And, hark ye/ 

said he to his Keutenant, ' let none of the men get drunk ; — and don't 

stop me to ask the watchword as I pass : 'zounds, they ought to know 

my ooat if the night were as dark as Christmas. Let me and the reverend 

brother pass ; you can make no mistake with his black and my white 

coat; and, if the pariiament itself should come, let no one else pass 

firadford Grate until daylight.' 

The fellow made an ugly bow, by which he meant to express that he 
Understood, and should obey, his commander's bidding; and then mount- 
ingpy he g^t his company into such order as they were capable of, and set 
off at a quick pace towards the gate alluded to. The carriage was soon 
afterwards brought round to the hall-door, and every thing was ready for 
flepartore. The two ladies bade farewell to the ancient building in which 
they had both enjoyed so much happiness, and with ab&dance of tears, 
"^viuch were rather shed for the peril in which they knew Sir Edward to 
stand than because they were about to quit Calverley, they began their 
journey. 

Ryder would now have set off also ; but the worthy and reverend elder, 
drawing^ him back by the arm into the hall in which they had before 
been sitting, told him he had a word or two for his private ear. When 
they entered he pointed to a seat ; and, taking one himself, ' My brother/ 
be said, ' these benighted sinners, dark as they are in the ways of their 
own conceit, have nevertheless certain worldly knowledge, which the 
truly righteous — such as thou and I, brother — ^need not disdain to profit 
by. During my sojourn here I have discovered that within these walls 
there is a small parcel of a curious and ancient wine ; a wine indeed so 
ancient that it ought not to tarry longer without drinking, and it can never 
be better drunk than at the present moment.' 

Ryder was afraid of spirits — ^but not of wine ; he had already drunk 
enough to give him an inclination for drinking more, and he needed little 
pressing to fall into the proposition. The reverend Ananias went to a 
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cupboard in the hall, and produced from its recesses two cobwebbed 
longp-necked flasks, the tops of which were covered with that faded gpreen 
wax which is a thousand times more delightful to the eye of a real con- 
noisseur than the osi-ugo that covers the rarest coins of antiquarian 
treasure. 

The Club-man, althoug^h he had never seen such things before, had an 
instinctive veneration for bottles like these ; and ' the divinity that stirred 
within them ' exercised its influence even over so insensible a clod as he 
was. The seeming Ananias produced a corkscrew, with which he re- 
leased the cork from its imprisonment of many years.; and the wine, as 
if rejoicing at its freedom, emitted a perfume to which wild flowers and 
spring mornings are only secondary in the scale of deliciousness. 

Sampson Ryder snuffed up with eagerness and delight the ridi and 
unwonted scent wHich now reached his olfactory nerves. He already 
enjoyed it in anticipation ; but, when Ananias poured oat a bumper of 
the spetrkling liquor, the miller seized it, and, swallowing it at long 
gulps, his delight knew no bounds : he swore it was the only liquor that 
a freeman and a soldier ought to drink, and declared he was willing to 
fight up to his knees in the blood of cavaliers for such a beverage. Sir 
William encouraged this temper ; and, by the fascinations of his conver- 
sation, which he possessed the rare and valuable faculty of adapting to 
the characters of various persons, he kept Ryder talking and drinking 
with him until the night had completely set in, and the Club-man, though 
not absolutely drunk, was reasonably stupid. 

Brother Ananias now pretended to be in a great hurry to depart, and 
threw out some obscure hints of havii^ been directed by high authority 
to watch the Calverley family to the coast, by which insinuations he in- 
creased his own importance in the mind of his besotted companion, and 
effectually avoided suspicion. The horses were ordered ; and the tra- 
vellers mounting, Ryder upon his own gelding, and Ananias upon a 
stout hackney belonging to Sir Edward, they manfully took the road. 

As soon as they were at a short distance from the hall the fiedse 
Puritan began to lead the discourse towards the subject of superaatoral 
appearances. This was much to the vexation and discomfort of Samp- 
son, who did not, however, like to show his terror, or to affront the 
worthy g^entleman who had introduced him to a sample of such Bur- 
g^dy as had induced him to form the pious resolve of returning on the 
following day to Calverley, for the purpose of appropriating to himself 
all that he could find in the cellars."^ 
. Sir William went on, therefore, unchecked in his stories about ghosts 

* We must state here, for the satisfaction of our readers, that when, at a subse- 
quent oeriod, he did venture upon this design, he was miserably thwarted ; for all the 
doors of the choicest cellars had*been so carefully bricked up, that, not being in poa- 
sesiioii of- the private marks, by which alone they could be discovered, he was u&able 
to find them, and the wine remained safe in its hiding-place. 
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^H and devils, and brought th? discourse, by an easy transition, from gfob- 
^H'liDS in general to that which was uriveraally believed to haunt Catverley 
^^1 "^ood. ' You know, of course,' he said to his companion, ' the history 
^^r of Sir Rt^r de Cnlverley?' 

^^P ' Oh, yes,' replied Ryder, eagerly, in the hope that his acquiescence 
^^Fmight have the effect of diverting' the conversation from this topic. 
^^F Sir William looked narrowly around him, for they had now arrived at 
^^fthc thickest part of the wood, through which their path lay. He per- 
^^r ceived a figure behind him, which he immediately guessed to he that of 
^^Vfiir Edward : he waved his hand, unseen by his companion, and saw that 
^K'^is si^al was retnrned ; satislied on this point, he resumed the subject 
I of the ghost. 

' Then.' he said, ' if you know the history of Sir Roger dc Calverley, 
you know all about Loup on.' 

§' No, I don't,' said Ryder, whose curiosity was as great as his super- 
stitioD. 
' No r exclaimed Ananias in seeming surprise : ' then I must tell you 
that Sir Ri^r de Calverley was, as you are aware, some centuries ago, 
the possessor of this estate. He was a brave and generous man ; had 
served gallantly in the wars abroad ; and lived afterwards on his own 
pBtrimony, as an English knight should do, making himself and his 
tenantry happy and contented. He was married to a lady who was as 
beautiful and good as he was brave and honest ; and for some years they 
lived in uninterrupted felicity. They had three children, who added to 
their happiness ; and, if experience did not daily show us that it is the 
lot of mortality to have bitteruess mingled in their sweetest draughts, 
it should have seemed that this couple were beyond the reach of misfor- 

Itune. A storm of misery was, however, about to buret over their head^, 
■and to involve them in ruin.' 
' Well. I know the whole story,' cried Ryder, with a little of irnpa- 
tience in his tone. 
* No, you do not,' replied Ananias \ ' let me proceed, for the best [lart 
of it is in the sequel. Sir Roger had one fault, and a grievous one it 
Vag : hut it was one which often accompanies the best natures. Ho was 
I inconceivably jealous ; and, althougli the virtue and propriety of his wife 

had hitherto given him no reason to indulge in it, he was himself aware 
that, if it once should take possession of his bosom, he should not be 
ahle to coDtrol it. It sometimes happens that the dread one has of 
doing any particular thing leads one to do it ; and so it was in this in- 
stance. This does not happen, it is true, to sound minds; but very pun- 
lionate minds are never very sound ones. From constantly thinking of 
jealousy, Sir Roger became jealous, and watched his innocent and light- 
hearted wife with an intenseness which was of itself an evident mark of 
I, insanity. A spark was only necessary to cause the explosion of the fierce 

^^w- contents of his heart: and, by her ill fortune, his wife furnished this. 
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One (lay, at dinner, the fond father was careeeing one of his children^ 
wliJle ho kept a wolf's eye on the mother ; although, perhaps, he lovetf 
her DO less at this moment thao he had ever done. She, in the ligfaCnw 
of her heart, and with a wish to divert the moody temper of her hu> 
baud, which had long caused her great anxiety, said to him jestingly, '1 
voudor how so grim-looking a father could have so fair a child.' 
moment the demon raged within Sir Rueper's bosom : he became un- 
governably mad ; and. risiug from the table, he roared to his terrified 
wife, ' You confess it then, adulteress I you confirm my worst e 
picions 1 all my happiness ia demolished at once, and hell is broke looss 
upon earth. But 1 will be revenged,' he cried — 'I will be the dupe aaii' 
witiol DO longer;' and, seizing one of the knives on the table, 
plunged it into the bosom of the child he had been caressing' the moment' 
iiufore. The mother, horror-stricken, caught the other child i 
arms, and Qed away : Sir Rc^r followed her ; and, as she entered her' 
chamber, tore the infant from her arms, and it soon fell another victim< 
to his bUnd fury. The lady threw herself under the bed which stood is'. 
the room ; but even this retreat afforded her no shelter from the madness: 
of her husband- He drew his sword, witli which he thrust at her severali 
times ; and, at length, believing he had dispatched her, he went down U' 
(he stables and saddled a horse, for the purpose of finishing the extermi- 
nation of his family by the slaughter of his eldest son, then at a school' 
about ten miles distant- An old servant of the bouse, who had wit- 
nessed, but could not prevent, these hormrs, rode off at the same time ^ 
and, passing his master on the road, arrived at ihe school in time to give 
notice of his intention, and to save tlie child, Sir Roger 
mediately apprehended, and carried to Loudon ; when he was brought ts 
trial for the murder of his children- Upon being arraigned he refused 
to plead, and was, therefore, condemned to the dreadfid sufferance of the 
jKine force et dure. Do you know what that is ?' 
■ Not exactly,' replied Ryder. 
* Why. then,' said Sir William, ' it is this : when a prisoner, ar- 
raigned of a felony, refuses to answer to his arraignment, the court or- 
ders " that he be remanded to the prison from whence he came, and put 
into a low dark chamber, and there laid upon his back on the floor- 
naked, unless where decency forbids; tliat there be placed upon his body 
HS great ft weight of iron as he could bear — and more ; that he have no 
Busleiiance, save only, on ihe first day, three morsels of the worst bread; 
and, on the second day, three draughts of standing water that should be 
iioarost the prison-door ; and that he should not eat on the same day 
that he drant, nor drink on the same day that he ate ; and that he 
»himld be without any litter or other thing under him ; and that one am 
should be drawn to one quarter of the room with a cord, and the other ti 
another i and that his feet should be used in the same manner ; and that 
ill thin situation he should remain until he answered." 
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'And all this Sir Roger endured, being resolved to expiate in his 
death, as for as he could, the wrong he had done to his £eunily. If he 
had pleaded, he must of necessity have been tried ; and his wife and his 
servants would have been compelled to give evidence against him. This 
dreadful pain he was resolved to spare them. Besides which, if he had 
been convicted, (and there could be no doubt that he would have been,) 
his lands would have been forfeit to the king, and his heir a beggar : to 
avoid this, therefore, he remained mute, and was treated in the manner I 
baye described to you. Being a man of prodigious strength, and able to 
bear great fatigue, it was several days before a period was put to his suf- 
ferings : at length, worn out by the acuteness of his pain, and by the 
tardiness with which Death approached him, he called out, after being 
silent ever since his apprehension, ' If there be a Yorkshireman in the 
room, for the love of Christ, let him ioup on ;' meaning that he should 
tliereby increase the weight on his breast, and put an end to his misery.' 
' Well, mon,' said Ryder, who had been listening to hear some new in- 
cident in the story which he had not known befcnre, ' all this I had heard 
Bin' I were as high as a cabbage-stalk.' 

' But have you heard, also,' said Sir William, who had now got to that 
part of the wood which he judged fittest for his purpose, and which was 
near the end of it — ' have you heard, also, that the ghost of Sir Roger 
8tin haunts this wood ?' 

' 'Marc/s sake, don't talk so hollow,' stammered the Club-man, while 
liis teeth rattled audibly together : ' don't ye talk about the ghosts at all,' 
lie added, whispering, ' for how can'st tell who be listening to thee?' 

' Fear naugpht,' repUed Sir William, ' but here it is that his ghost does 
veally walk — here in this very wood; and I have heard many a traveller 
«ay that he has seen him — nay, more, that he sometimes mounts behind 
them, and gallops with them to the river, where he quits them ; for the 
spirits of hell, you know, cannot cross a running stream. The only 
danger, besides the fright, from such a visitation, is, lest the traveller 
should be induced to break silence : then the ghost would have power to 
dash him from his saddle, and perhaps to kill him.' 

' I wish to my heart that we were upon the bridge,' said Ryder, whose 
terrors increased notwithstanding all his efforts to control them. 

' He comes,' continued Sir William, ' in the shape of a tall man.— 
What's that ? Oh, nothing but the white stem of a birch. — £^ Roger 
ecnnes in the shape of a tall man ; and, before the traveller is aware, he 
leaps on to the horse's crupper, calling out, in a voice as solenm and 
hollow as if it issued from a deep grave, Loup on,* 

At this moment the exclamation of Sir William was edioed by another 
voice immediately behind the travellers — ' Loup (m ' sounded in the ears 
of the horror-stricken miller ; and, before he could have looked round, 
even if he had dared to do so, he felt his arms tightly grasped by those 
of some being who was mounted behind him. The Club- man uttered a 
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low groan ; but, between terror and intoxication, was perfectly incapable 
of exertion, much less of resistance. The horse, either terrified at the 
supernatural load which he bore, or, as our readers, whom we have 
been compelled to let into the secret, may think was the more likely, 
influenced by the spurs of the new comer, set off at a smart gallop, which 
soon brought them (for Sir William kept up at the same speed) to the 
gate where Ryder's men were posted. The night was dark; but the 
Club-men, who were on guard, knew their leader's white coat, and, ex- 
pecting the elder to be in his company, they did not offer to stop the 
travellers, and merely uttered a surly ' Good night.' 

' The captain is riding his old pace to-night,' said one of the Round- 
heads. 

' He rides as if the devil were behind him,' said another. 

' Belike he is,' said the first ; ' and I wish he may stick to 'un :' for 
the captain was not too much beloved in his own troop. They then 
closed the gate. 

In the mean time the travellers kept on at speed. Ryder was more 
than half inclined to cry out as he passed the gate ; but the caution of 
the elder came across him, and his tongue clave to the roof of his mouth. 
Trembling with fear, and almost sinking from the rough grasp of the 
demon who held him, he saw with delight that they were approaching 
the bridge. It was a rude wooden structure, with a rail on one side only. 
The stream beneath was rapid, but not very deep. ' Now,' thought the 
frightened Club-man, ' these horrors will have an end ;' but he was again 
deceived ; his horse's fore feet thundered upon the bridge ; and at the 
same moment a loud and dreadful voice roared in his ear ' Loup off!' 
He could bear no more ; his strength and his senses yielded at this last 
blow, as dreadful as it was unexpected ; the hot breath of the fiend 
behind seemed to have blasted his very soul ; and he sunk powerless into 
the arms of his tormentor. Che latter, shifting the hold he had upon 
him, and checking the horse as he directed it nearer to the edgfe of the 
water, loosened Sampson's large body from the saddle, and, with a slight 
twist, tumbled him on to the bridge, whence he rolled into the stream. 
The cold water, and the terror of drowning, soon roused him from his 
imaginary fears : he swam to the bank, and got safely landed. Long 
before this, however, the sound of his horse's hoofs had died away, and 
the noise of the fiend's mad gallop had given place to the total stillness 
of the night. 

' I shall be sorry if he is drowned,' said the ghost of Sir Roger to his 
companion. 

* No fear of that,' replied the other, * unless the proverb fails him : 
his gallows destiny is a better preservative from drowning than the best 
boat that ever was built.' 

Half an hour's riding brought them within sight of the place where 
the carriage had stopped. Sir Edward now dismounted, and turned loose 
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the Club-man's horse, which was tolerably blown : he then proceeded on 
foot to the little inn, where he found his mother and his wife, and 
relieved them from the agony of suspense in which they had been until 
assured of his safety. The horses were brought out : Sir Edward mounted 
in his capacity of servant, and Sir William took his place in the carriage. 
They proceeded \^ithout delay towards Hull, which place they reached 
without any further accident ; and, immediately embarking on board the 
boat which Sir William had engaged, were landed, after a prosperous 
voyage of two days, at the port of Boulogne, and found a refuge in the 
chateau of the elder Lady Vavasour's brother until the Restoration 
enabled them to return to Calverley. 

Ryder, on getting out of the river, made the best of his way back to 
the guard at the gate, and with the assistance of his men was put to 
bed, when his fright and his ducking soon brought on a fever, which 
would perhaps have killed him, but that the lives of such people seem 
always to be charmed. When he recovered he told the story of his being 
assailed in the wood by the ghost of old Sir Roger, who mounted behind 
bis horse. He made some trifling additions in his own favour; such as 
that when they came to the river he threw himself into it, to escape 
from the ghost ; and that he saw the demon seize the elder, Ananias 
Fats, and vanish with him in a cloud of fire and smoke. He told this 
so often that he at length believed it himself ; and, as the reverend 
Brother Fats was never afterwards heard of, there was nobody to con- 
tradict him. . To this day nothing is more religiously believed by the in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood than that old Sir Roger's ghost haunts 
Cahrerley Wood, and will leap on the crupper of any traveller who shall 
be rash oiough to pass it between midnight and cock-crowing. 



FRATERNAL MAGNANIMITY. 

Dramas and romances present us with the most striking and glowing 
features of the human heart. They inflame the imagination, but the 
heart remains cold. The glow of feeling thus produced is seldom more 
than momentary, and less seldom applied to the purposes of common 
life. Perhaps at the very moment when the unaffected benevolence of 
honest Puffs moves us almost to tears, we shall fly into a passion with a 
poor mendicant for knocking at our door. Who can assure us that 
this artificial existence in an ideal world does not tend^to obliterate the 
principles of our existence in the real one ? We here embrace, as it 
were, the two extreme points of morality, angelic and diabolical ; while 
the middle, that of humanity, we leave untouched. 

The present anecdote, relating to two Grermans — I state the name of 
their country with a feeUng of proud delight — ^may boast, at least, the 
indisputable merit of being true. I trust that it will produce a warmer 
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feelii^ ci sympathy and admiratioii than all the volumes of Granduon 
and Pamela put tog^ether. 

Two brothers. Barons Von Wrmb> had both foqned an attachment to 
a distin^ished yomig lady of Wrthr. without a knowledge of each other's 
passion* It was equally strong in both : for in bodi it waa a irst 
passion. Unconscious of their mutual danger, each gave full rein to his 
a£fecticm, neither being aware of the dreadful truths that he had a bcAoved 
brother for his rivaL They made an early declaration of their love; 
and had even proceeded to make further arrangements before an unex- 
pected occurroice brought the secret to light. 

The attachment of both had reached its highest pitch — that state of 
elevation both of the heart and imagination, which has produced so 
many fatal consequences, and which renders even any idea iji the 
sacrifice of the object of affection, almost impossible. The lady, deqply 
sensible of their painful situation, hesitated how to decide : rather than 
inflict the agony of disappointed passion, and disturb the fraternal 
harmony subsisting between them, she generously referred the whole 
afiair to themselves. 

At length, having achieved an heroic conquest in this doubtful strugn^ 
between duty and passion, a conquest so easily decided upon by philoMK 
phical and moral writers in their closet, and so seldom practised in real 
life, the elder addressed his younger brother as follows :— - 

' I am aware of your affection, strong as my ovm, alas ! for the same 
lady of our love. I shall observe nothing in regard to priority of age. I 
wish you to remain here, while I g^ upon my travels, and do my utmost 
to forget her. Should I succeed, brother, she will then become thine ; 
and may Heaven prosper your love I Should I, however, not succeed 
in my object, I doubt not you will act as I have done, and try what 
absence will effect.' 

His brother assented ; and, bidding farewell, the elder instantly left 
Germany for Holland ; but the image of the beloved girl followed him 
every where. Banished ftom the paradise of his love, from the only 
happy and delightful scenes which he had once sought with her, to whidb 
hi» fancy always recurred, and in which only he seemed to breathe and 
live, the unhappy young man, like a plant torn from its native soil, from 
the warmer breezes and more invigorating beams of its eastern dime, 
pined and sickened in the new atmosphere to which^ he was consigned. 
He reached Amsterdam, but it was in despair; a violent fever attacked 
him, and he was pronounced in danger of his life. StiU the picture of his 
lost love haunted his delirious dreams ; the only chance he had of recovery 
was in the possession of the lovely original herself. The physiciane 
despaired of his recovery, until upon its being mentioned that he might 
yet live to behold her once more, from that moment he was graduidly 
restored to health. like a walking skeleton, the picture of utter 
wretchedness, he again appeared in his native place. He tottered acroifl. 
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the threshold of his unforgfotten girl, and again pressed his brother's 
hand: — 'You see, brother, I am returned. Alas ! what my heart fore- 
boded has come to pass ; yet, as Heaven is my judge, I could do no 
more.' 

He sunk, almost lifeless, into the poor girl's arms. 

The younger brother now became no less determined to try the effect 
of absence, and was ready prepared, within a few weeks, for his tour. 
• ' Brother,' said he, ' you bore your grief as far as Holland. I will 
endeavour to banish myself yet farther. Do not, however, lead her to the 
altair; until you hear from me. I will write. Our fraternal regard will 
admit of no stronger bond : our word is enough. Should I be more for- 
tunate than you, in Grod's name, let her be thine ! and may he for ever 
bless your union I Should I, however, return, then Heaven alone may 
decide between us two. Farewell ! but keep this sealed packet : open 
it not, until I shall be far away. I am going to Batavia.' With these 
words he sprang into the chaise. 

Half distracted, the two beings whom he had left, gazed after him, 
and were little more to be envied than the banished man ; for he had sur- 
passed his brother, whom he had left,^ in greatness of soul. With equal 
power did love for the woman, whom he had recovered, and regret for 
the brother, whom he had lost, appear to strive for mastery in his breast. 
The noise of the carriage, as it died away in the distance, seemed to 
ctoave his heart in twain. He recovered, however, with the utmost care 
and attention. The young lady — ^but no ! that will be best shown by the 
result. 

The sealed packet was opened. It contained a full and particular de- 
leription of the whole of his Grerman possessions, which he made over to 
his brother, in case he found himself happy at Batavia. This heroic 
conqueror of himself shortly afterwards set sail in company with some 
Dutch merchants, and arrived in safety at Batavia. In the course of a 
few months afterwards, his brother received from him the following 
lines :— 

' Here, where I perpetually return thanks to the Almighty Giver of all 
good — here I have found a new country, a new home ; and call to mind, 
with all the stem pleasure of a martyr, our long and tmbroken fraternal 
love. Fresh scenes, and fate itself, seem to have widened the current ot 
my feelings ; God hath g^ranted me strength ; yes, strength to ofier up 
the highest sacrifice to our friendship. Thine is . . . .alas! here 
foils a tear — but it is the last .... I have triumphed ! — ^thine let 
her be! Brother, I did not wish to take her, when thou wert from us, 
because I feared she might not be happy in my arms. But should she 
ever have blessed me with the thought, that we should indeed have been 
happy together ; then, brother, I would impress it upon your soul. I>o 
not forget how dearly she must be won by you, and always treat the dear 
•agel with the same kindness and tenderness, with which you now think 

X 
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of her. Treat her as the fondest, last, best leg^acy of a dear departed 
brother, whom thy arms will never more embrace. Do not write to me 
when yon are celebrating your nuptials. My wounds are yet open» and 
bleeding fresh. Write to me only when you are happy. My act in this 
will be surety for me, I trust, that God will not desert me in the world 
whither I have transferred myself.' 

After the receipt of this letter, the elder brother married the lady, and 
enjoyed one happy year of wedded love. The lady, at the end of that 
short: period, died, and, in dying, she first entrusted to her husband the 
unhappy secret of her bosom — that she had loved his absent brother best. 



THE OLD SEA-CHEST- 

An oaken chest, half eaten by the worm. 
But richly carved bj Anthony of Trent, 
With Scripture stories from the life of Chnst ; 
A chest that came from Venice, and had held 
The ducal robes of some old ancestor,— 
That hj the way .—it may be true or false : 
But don't forget the picture ; and you will not, 
When you have heard the tale they told me there. 

HOOKRS. 

Phobb Mowbray, at the age of sixteen, was the fairest and blithest 
maiden in the Himdreds of A — . Her father was an extensiYe farmer, 
who had made money by a life of industry, and had no child to inherit it 
save Phoebe. He was a plain-speaking homely man, of humble bat re- 
spectable origin, and unambitious mind; yet he had his foibles, ieom 
which, indeed, it has been thought, the best of men are not exempt, aad 
one of these was a desire to see his daughter a lady. PhcBbe had been 
instructed by the village schoolmaster to read her bible, and scrawl cba- 
racter» of a. very hieragfyphicd aspect ; nay, it was averred by tliat 
erudite personage, though even her father questioned the asseveraCioD. 
that, she could cast up accounts by the simple rules of arithmetic with 
needy da much accuracy and expedition as himself. But these acoom- 
plislunents were too common-place to satisfy a doating parent, who bad 
it in hit power to leave his daughter heiress to some fifteen hundred and 
odd pounds* secux^ in the bank of the neighbouring borough at the in- 
terest of four and a half per cent. I%(xbe was, therefore, placed at an 
expensive boarding-school in the borough, where she learned to stuttel* 
most execrable Freoidi,. to murder a few tunes on the spinet, paint 
flowers^ embroider muslin, and dance like an q>era girL She was alio 
initructed, whether by her governess or her school-companions does not 
sppear, to talk much, and tfaink more of beaux and dresses ; nay, it wis 
whispered* bug befote she retamed to her paternal roof, that her little 
heart had been faalf-craied "bv a br«ve and handsome younfg roaitier «f 
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the Mat, attached to a doop of war whidi freqaeoitly touched at the port 
where the said school was situated. It may or it inay oot have heeu so ; 
bat certain it is that she went home to her father's boii^Q a changed girl. 
The green fields she had once loved so dearly^ the cattle she had for- 
merly delighted to tend and milk» the humble but sincere friends of her 
childhood werQ looked upon with aversion ; in short, the bustle and dis- 
order of a fsjrm-house disgusted her, and she saddened and fell sick at 
the misery of her lot* Phcsbe had seen splendid rooms, 4nd, what is, by 
courtesy, termed ' polished society,' during her absence. Many of her 
schoolfellows were gentlewomen by birth, and hesitated not to e^qpress a 
thorough contempt for every thing plebeian. She had been jeered about 
her father's kine and dung-carts, till, in the angfuish of her little heart, 
she wished that there had been no such things as kine and dung-carts in 
the world. The young midshipman, too, could not understand how so 
pretty a g^rl could be the daughter of a man who had toiled all his life at 
the tail of a plough. Had she been the daughter of a weather-beaten 
tar, he would have considered her beauty as her birthright. As it was, 
he pronounced her a rara avis of her kind. These gibes, not unkindly 
meant on the part of the sailor, had a direful influence on Phcebe's hap- 
piness; and, in her foolishness, she bewailed the fortune that had 
planted her father by a comfortable hearth, instead of casting him a rover 
on the waters. 

Old Peter Mowbray's heart was filled with sorrow and alarm when he 
saw his daughter pine and waste away with untold grief. He occa- 
sionally invited his neighbours of an evening to a social dance, trusting 
diat society would enliven her ; but she invariably sat moping and silent 
in a comer till they dq^arted. He half smothered her with gay dresses ; 
but they were either wastefully abused* or left to rot unworn. At length 
hi conjured her, by the love she bore his grey hairs, to say what would 
make her haj^y; and PhGebe, overcome by bis importunities, confessed 
llttt he could only make her so by giving up his snug farm, and be- 
ooming an idle gentleman in Lyme. The honest farmer, assailed by pa- 
ternal a£fection on the one hand, and prudence on the other, knew not 
bow to decide ; but the conflict terminated, as such conflicts usually do, 
\rf prudence being discomfited. He disposed of the remainder of his 
lease at a disadvantage, sold his stock and crop at a bad season, and 
tamed his back on the country. The small sum of money he had vested 
Uk the bank consequently became his sole dependance. 

Phoebe was not long in discovering, to her astonishment, that perfect 
happiness is as rarely an inhabitant of the town as of the country. Her 
high-born friends, transformed from chattering school-girls into fine 
kdies, either entirely overlooked her, or visited her only to enjoy a laugh 
at the expense of her homely father ; and the young midshipman's calls, 
though he loved her dearly, were necessarily few and far between. 
Sometimes when a proud belle, who in their girli^ days had vowed 
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eternal friendship, gave her the ' cut direct ' in the street, or at a party to 
which she had probably been invited specially for the purpose of ' letdni^ 
her know her own station/ she heaved a secret sigh for the fietrmer^i 
ingle ; but shame, and perhaps self-reproach, kept her from confesdog^ 
this to her father. He, poor man, grieved in his very heart for tha 
rural occupations of his youth ; and the sight of a rich field of grain, or 
the lowing of a herd of cattle, was at any time sufficient to fill his old 
eyes with tears. He took no pleasure in gossipping with pursy shifH 
chandlers and blustering skippers ; and from sheer dearth of occupatioo, 
came to frequent a low pot-house, where farmers of inferior rank put up 
their horses, and carriers drank drams of a rooming. 

This was only the commencement of Phcebe's misfortunes. One day 
the whole town of Lyme was thrown into a state of consternation, by a 
rumour that the bank, — ^the bank in which Peter Mowbray, and many 
others, had deposited their all, — was about to stop payment. PhcBbe, 
half distracted by the news, made haste to find her father, in order to 
hurry him off to present his claim before actual bankruptcy should have 
taken place ; and found him, as latterly was his wont, with the quart^pot 
at his elbow, and with barely sufficient sense remaining to comprehend 
the danger he ran of being reduced to actual indigence. Roused by the 
intelligfence she communicated, he staggered off to swell the crowd of 
unfortunate claimants besi^ng the doors of the bank; and in soaie- 
what less than an hour returned home sober, and a beggar. 

From that hour old Peter Mowbray never held up his head. His 
mind, always weak, lapsed into a kind of idiotism ; and Phoebe saw 
herself reduced to the necessity of providing for his and her own main- 
tenance by personal labour. This was a sad change to one who had 
been all along over ambitious to act the lady ; but, to do her justice* she 
behaved better in adversity than in prosperity. At the suggestion of some^ 
generous individuals, who sympathized with her in her affliction, she esta- 
blished a small school ; and thus she managed to keep a roof, but a 
humble one indeed, over the grey hairs which her girlish vanity h|ul 
deprived of a home. 

It was at this period that the young sailor, to whom allusion has 
already been made, returned to Lyme from a long cruise. He was 
high-bom, gallant, and generous hearted, but withal had much of the 
recklessness, and some of the loose principles too often generated by a 
roaming life. No sooner did he set foot on shore than he flew on the 
wings of love to devote himself to Phcsbe. He became the confidant 
of all her sorrows ; and had it been in his power, would have made her 
the richest and happiest lady in the land. But he was little else than a 
boy, dependant on a proud kinsman, and unable to obtain advancement in 
his profession without that kinsman's countenance. Many and lon|^ 
were the walks in which the lovers indulged for the purpose of canvass- 
ing their hopes and fears. Prudent people blamed Phcebe ; and such as 
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were ill-natured made ungenerous comments ; but she was too mach ip 
lore, and too disconsolate at the prospect of partiag with her lover, to 
heed either warning or reproof. 

At length the young sailor sailed away. Phoebe watched his vessel 
till its. tall masts sank down beyond the intervening^ waves^ and her ashy 
cheeks and her tear-dimmed eyes told that she watched it in agony. 
Two months afterwards the newspapers conveyed the tidings, that the 
frigate, mistaking a casual light on a perilous part of the coast for a 
friendfy beacon, had gone ashore in a tempestuous night, and been 
wrecked. All on board perished ; and with that ship perished the last 
hope of Phoebe Mowbray. 

Grief does not kill at once. It may pull the stoutest-hearted man to 
the earth, and compel him to grovel there ; but he will not die. Pride, 
rage, love, joy, — all passions kill soon save grief. It leaves its victims 
to wither, and to wither slowly. They fall not like the tree of the 
forest beneath the woodman's axe ; but they pine away like the sickly 
plant, which, though wounded at the core, requires a season to decay. 
Phoebe Mowbray had the same tenacity of life which is the curse of all 
die children of grief. A deep groan, — a deadly shudder, — ^an ejacula- 
tioii to heaven for mercy on her lover's soul, was all of suffering that 
the world was enabled to note. Her father died, and she laid him in 
his grave without a tear, — ^nay, many thought that she rather rejoiced 
at his death. She continued to instruct, to the utmost of her ability, 
the group of youngsters who daily conned their lessons under her lonely 
roof,— a single apartment in the dingiest lane in Lyme, which served at 
once for parlour, school-room, and bed-chamber. Her heart was not, — . 
could not, — possibly be with her task ; but she had no other means to 
ward o£f starvation, and famine is a bitter death. Her only recreation 
was rambling among the dank-lettered stones of the church-yard where 
her father was buried, or lingering on the cold sea-beach. At the 
flwnmer eve, and in the winter star-light, she might be seen flitting like 
a spectre among the graves, or gliding noiselessly over the weed-clasped 
rocks. Some thought her crazed, — all predicted early death, — and 
often, often did she invite it ; but though i^he wasted to a skeleton, the 
grim tyrant, refining on cruelty, refused to throw his dart. 

The principal piece of furniture in Phoebe's small and mean furnished 
apartment was a huge old sea-chest which had belongfed to her father. 
It had a large rusty padlock, was clasped with strong bands of iron, and 
being richly covered with hieroglyphics, excited mysterious apprehensions 
in the breast of every little truant acquainted with the localities of her 
dwelling. Some urchin had learned that it had originally come from 
beyond sea, perhaps from Egypt or Jerusalem; and his companions 
unanimously adopted his suggestion, that it must necessarily contain the 
plague, or something worse. This suspicion received strength &om the 
Singular reverence with which their mistress herself regarded it. She 
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was never seen to produce the key of the rusty padlodc; yet her eyes 
were almost constantly directed to the comer of the room where the 
chest was placed. To her it seemed to possess the fascination of the 
fahled basilisk. If an unlucky wight chanced in his frolics to toudi it 
with the tip of his finger, she would command him to desist in a voice 
that made the blood run cold at his little heart. That she did sometimes 
inspect its contents, be they what they might, was at leng^ ascertained in 
the way that old maids' secrets are generally found ouL A curly-pated 
rog^e, who chanced to be prowling about her premises one morning hoaag. 
before school hours, took the liberty of putting his eye to a crevice in 
the door of her apartment, and gravely reconnoitred the melancholy re- 
cluse within. The awe-inspiring chest was open ; and if the varlet may 
be further credited, Phoebe was on her knees by its side praying and weep* 
ing alternately. A slight noise he inadvertently made disturbed her. She 
hurriedly closed the lid, and rushed to the door to detect the spy ; but he 
succeeded in making his escape. That same day she sent for a car- 
penter, and had her door repaired, to the no small disappointment of her 
inquisitive pupils. 

Hitherto the mysterious interest attached to the ancient chest had 
been confined to children ; but the story propagated by the urchin, whe 
had, in this instance, violated her privacy, excited curiosity even amoi^ 
persons of mature age. Their conclusion was, that she had made it the 
repository of her little stock of money, perhaps the wreck of her fath^r'a 
property ; and as she advanced in years, and g^^ew lean and withered, 
this supposition gained general credence. Old age and avarice are 
frequently found united; and such persons as entertained what they 
were pleased to term a constitutional abhorrence to old maids, and found 
it convenient to denounce alms-giviug in private, as a mode of en- 
couraging her idleness, adduced a thousand incontrovertible proofs of her 
being at once avaricious and wealthy. They never took into accooiit 
the scantiness of her earnings, which were barely sufficient to keep eonl 
and body together. They drew their conclusions from her uniform silence 
as to the state of her finances, her miserable expenditure, and her 
punctuality at rent-day, — forgetting that many wretched beings, insti- 
gated by honest pride, continue mute even when hunger fastens oA* their 
vitals, and prefer dying the cnielest of deaths to soliciting, from osten- 
tatious charity, a beggar's mite. 

Time rolled on, and at forty years of age Phcebe Mowbray exhibited 
the wrinkles and grey hairs of seventy. The hum of the world was 
round her ; but she heard it not ; or, if hearing, heeded it not. Men 
were bom, and died ; but to her it mattered nothing whether they filled 
a cradle or a coffin. She stood alone upon earth, — a blasted branch on 
the tree of life, — ^which ought to have been long before lopped away. 
Few remembered her, and of that few the majority feared and shunned 
her ; for she kept a cat, and a report even went abroad that she was a 
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witch.-— Her ichool dwindled away : boys hooted and threw filth at her 
whenever the showed her £dioe beyond her own threshold ; and, at length, 
she was left to depend solely for subsistence on the contents of the old 
sea-diest, and such supplies as her feline familiar, who was shrewdly 
taspeeted to be the evil one in dis^ise, mig^ht provide. 

I%oebe's case, thoog^h pitiable, was not rare. There are few people 
who have lived any leng^ of time in the world, that have not seen hdp^ 
lets womanhood similarly circumstanced. To he antiqfuated, wrinkled, 
porerty-struck, and g^ven to the nursing' of cats, are unpardonable 
offences in the eyes of the rising generation. There is no species of 
animal which the mischievous schoolboy delights more to torment than 
that ydeped an old maid. If she has a pet grimalkin, all his ingenuity 
is excited to bereave it of Hfe : if a garden, not so much as a crab-a^e 
survives the season : if a housOr ten to one but it is exposed to sap and 
mine, and she is burned in her bed, or blown like a rocket into the air. 
Even young damsels, forgetful of the fate that may await themselves, 
seiliple not to lend a helping hand to degrade their antiquated sister. If, 
like other old ladies, she should have her peculiarities, they are treated 
with contempt : if she presume to advise her youthful friends, they are 
iuiprised how a person, who was not able to secure a husband for herself, 
slKnld attempt to dictate to tkem ; and if she should express a wish for 
their society, they hedge off vdth some lame excuse, apprehensive, pro- 
bably, that celibacy is infectious. And yet, ill-treated though they be, 
diere are old maids not a few, whom even the unjust neglect and' scorn 
of the world have &iled to render csdlous and irritable ; and who, had 
their lot been reversed, would have shed joy round domestic hearths, and 
walked patterns of nratronly virtue in the mid^ of happy families. 

But to return to Phoebe. The neighbours, when her desertion became 
eomplete, heard many a half- suppressed groan of agony come from her 
solitary chamber, before they had the humanity to tender their assistance, 
Yh&y were gvxid enoagh people in their way, but bad ne^ pity to bestow 
ens frosty old hag, who was supposed to hsite dealings with the devil. 
HhI when^ her groans became deep and frequent,— when they resembled 
screams of agony wrung by the fear of death from a hq)ele8S sinner, — 
they held counsel togpether, and determined that it was proper and 
diaritaMe, and, perchance, prudent^ seeing she had a chest of the con- 
tents of wfaicfa none knew the value, to pay her a visit. Her door was 
Ifeaticftdoed, for she had laid hers^ down to die unseen ; but they burst 
it open, and thronged ia rabble-'rout about her bed. There she ky, 
fluaished and speechless. They Inrought het food — ^wine ; for it was a 
ligfat that, humanized the most hardened; but she turned her loadiing 
head away. They entreated her to make a will, and give up the key of 
flie mysterious chest; but she answered only by a wild cry, and by press- 
lag ber hands convulsively on her withered breast. A dergyman was 
lentfor, and he kndt down by her side to pray ; but he soon discorered 
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that his presence and his prayers were alike inefficacious, and retired, 
gfivin^ it as his opinion that she was either a tremhlingf saint or a doomed 
sinner. When the pang of dissolution came, it cramped her in ereiy 
limb ; yet even in the final throes, her glassy eyes were fixed with horrid 
intensity on the old chest. When the struggle ended, and she lay still 
and stark, her long nails were found buried in her bosom, on which, sus- 
pended from her neck by a black ribbon, reposed the key of the rusty 
padlock. The finders were extremely anxious to use it without delay ; 
but a pettifogging attorney, who happened to be present, smelling a job, 
insisted on taking it in charge, clapped his seal on the chest, and de- 
clared that it could not be opened without authority. 

The hapless spinster was buried as a pauper. — Her remains were laid 
beside those of her father ; and neither sigh nor tear hallowed her grave. 
On the day she was interred, the old chest, with the iron clasps and rusty 
padlock, was opened, with some ceremony, in presence of the church- 
wardens and certain civic dig^taries belonging to the borough. — The 
zealous attorney, and several other disinterested individuals who had aH 
of a sudden discovered that they were related to the deceased, were also 
in attendance. Then was the true cause of her cureless sorrow, — ^her 
hopeless prayers, — ^her mysterious reverence for that chest, e3q[)laiued. 
What, reader, did it contain ? Neither gfold nor jewels, but the skblbton 

OF A CHILD WHICH HAD PBRISHBD IN THE HOUR OF ITS BIRTH ! 
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Vengeance is here the right of none— 
My punishment he mine alone ! 
In the broad waves that heave and boom 
Beneath this tower I seek my tomb. 

The village of Kilkee, on the south-western coast of Ireland, has been 
for many years, to the city of Limerick, (on a small scale) that wbiich 
Brighton is to London. At the time, however, when the events whidi 
form the subject of the following little history took place, it had not yet 
begun to take precedence of a watering place somewhat farther to the 
north, on the same coast, called Miltown Malbay, which had been for a 
long time, and still was a favourite summer resort with the fashionables of 
the county, such as they were.. The village itself consists merely of 
six or eight streets, or straggling rows of houses, scattered irrc^^ulariy 
enough over those waste banks of sand in which the land terminates as 
it approaches the Atlantic. 

Those banks, or sandhills, as they are called, do not, in this place, 
slope gradually to the marge of the sea, but form a kind of abrupt barrier 
or natural terrace around the little bay ; descending with such a sudden- 
ness that the lodges on the extreme veige completely overhang theirater* 
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and witn their snow-white fronts, and neat gfreen lattices, produce a 
sufficiently picturesque effect when the tide is at the full. 

The little inlet which has been dignified by the title of a bay, opens to 
the north-west by a narrow mouth, rendered yet narrower in appearance 
by the Duggara rocks, whicli stretch more than half-way across from the 
southern extremity. A bed of fine hard sand reaches as far as low- water 
mark, and when the retiring waves have left it visible, affords a pleasant 
promenade to the bathers. Winding on either side toward the opening 
of the bay, and along the line of coast, are seen a number of broken 
cliffs which, gradually rising to a considerable height, form to the north 
a precipitous headland called Corballagh; and to the southward they 
stretch away behind Duggara, in a thousand fantastic shapes. Close to 
the mouth or opening, on this side, is the Amphitheatre, which has been 
80 named in later years, from the resemblance which instantly suggests 
itself to the beholder. Here the rocks lift themselves above the level of 
the sea in regular grades, bearing a kind of rude similitude to the benches 
of such a theatre as that above-named, to the height of two or three 
hundred feet. In the bathipg season this place is seldom without a few 
groups or straggling fig^es, being turned to account in a great many 
different ways, whether as a resting-place to the wanderers on the cliffs, 
or a point of rendezvous to the numerous pic-nic parties who come here 
to enjoy a dinner alfresco, and luxuriate on the g^rand and boundless 
ocean-prospect which lies beneath and beyond them. 

A waggish host of the village with whom I had the honour to do- 
, midliate during a brief sojourn on the place a few years, since, informed 
me that a number of serious accidents had rendered the visitors to the 
Amphitheatre somewhat more cautious of suffering themselves to become 
entangled among the perils of the shelving and disjointed crags of which 
it was composed. Among many anecdotes of warning he mentioned one 
which occurred to a meditative guest of his own, for which 1 at first gave 
bim credit for a poetical imagination, though I afterwards found he had 
q;x)ken nothing more than a real fact : — 

' To take out his hook,' (he said in answer to a* question from me, as 
to the. manner of the occurrence,) ' and to sit down as it might be this 
way on a shelving rock, and the sea to be roaring, and he to be thinking 
of nothing, only what he was reading, when a swell riz and took him out 
a distins, as it might be to give him a good sea- view of the cliffs, and 
& place, and turning ag^ain the same way it came, laid him up on the 
same stone, ¥diere I'll be your bail, he was mighty scarce in less than 
no time.' 

Beyond the Amphitheatre, the cliff rises to a still greater hei^t> 
forming an eminence called the Look-out. Shocking as the tale may 
appear to modem readers, it has been asserted, and but too many 
cvidoices remain to give weight and colour to the supposition, that in 
tiiose barbarous (though not very distant) times, this place was em- 
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ployed as an observatory by the wild fishermen of the coast and neigh- 
bouring hamlets, the principal portion cf whose livelihood was derived 
from the plunder of the unfortunate men who happened to be wrecked on 
this inhospitable shore ; and it is even recorded, and generally believed, 
that fires were, on tempestuous nights, frequently lighted here, and in 
other dangerous parts of the coast, in order to allure the labouring 
vessel, already hardly set by the war of winds and waves, to a more 
certain and immediate destruction on the rocks and shoals beneath, a 
practice, it is said, which was often successful to a fearful extent. 

The most remarkable point of scenery about the place, and one with 
which we shall close our perhaps not unneedful sketch of the little dis- 
trict, is the Pufiing-hole, a cavern near the base of the cliff last-men- 
tioned, which vaults the enormous mass of crag to a considerable distance 
inland, where it has a narrow opening, appearing to the eyes of a stranger 
like a deep natural well. When the tremendous sea from abroad rolls 
into this cavern, the effect is precisely the same as if water were forced 
into an inverted funnel, its impetus of course increasing as it ascends 
through the narrow neck, until at length reaching the perpendicular 
opening, or Puffing-hole, it jets frequently to an immense height into . 
the air, and falls in rain on the mossy fields behind. 

At a little distance from this singular phenomenon stood a rude cottage. 
It was tenai^ted by an aged woman of the place, the relict of one of the 
most daring plunderers of the coast, who was suspected to have been 
murdered by one of his own comrades a good many years before. The 
interior of the little building bore sufficient testimony to the unlawful 
habits of its former master. All, even the greater proportion of the 
domestic utensils, were formed of ship timbers: a rudder had been 
awkwardly hacked and hewed up into something bearing a resembLmce 
to a table, which stood in the middle of the principal apartment, the 
rafters were made from the spars of boom, peek, and yard ; a settle-bed 
at the further end had been constructed from the ruins of a gallant ship, 
and the little boarded parlour inside was furnished in part from the 
fame materials. A number of planks, carelessly fastened together by 
way of a dresser, stood against the wall, shining forth in all the glory of 
burnished pewter, wooden-platter, and gaudily painted earthenware, the 
heir-looms of the house of Moran. 

Terrified and shocked to the soul by the sudden fate of her late spoose, 
Mrs. Moran, the proprietress of the cottage, resolved that their boy, an 
only child, should not follow the dangerous course!^ of his father. In 
this she happened to be seconded by the youth's own disposition, which 
inclined to quietude and gentleness of character. He was, at his six- 
teenth year, far beyond his compeers of the village in point of educaition, 
iind not behind in beauty of person, and dexterity at all the manual 
«]iArcises oigoal, single-stick, &c. &c. accomplishments, however, which 
w(«rA doomed not to be wasted in the obscurity of his native wilderness. 
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for before he had completed his seventeenth year, he was laid by the 
heels, one morning as he sat at breakfast, and pressed to sea. 

One day was allowed him to take leave of old friends, and prepare to 
bid a loi^ adiea to his native home. This day was a painful one, for 
more reasons than one. 

Of course it is not to be supposed that so smart, handsome, clever, and 
well-disposed a lad as Charlie Moran, should be unaf^reciated among^ 
the maidens of the difitrict in which he vegetated. He had in short 9 
lover ; a fine flaxen-haired girl, with whom he had been intimate from 
infancy up to youth, when the wars (into the service of which he sus- 
pected he was betrayed by the agency of the gfirl's parent, a comfortable 
Palatine in the neighbourhood) called him away from his boyish sports 
to the exercise of a premature manhood. Their parting was by no means 
more agreeable to little Ellen Sparling than to himsetf, seeing that they 
were more fondly and deeply attached to one another, than is frequently 
the case with persons of their age and rank in life, and moreover that it 
would not have been the easiest matter possible to find a pair so well 
matched in temper and habits, as well as in personal loveliness, (just 
then unfolding itself in each with a promise of perfect maturity) anywhere 
about the country-side. 

The father of the girl, however, who, to say a truth, was indeed the 
contriver of Moran's impressment, looked forward to his absence with a 
mat deal of joy. The old Palatine, who possessed all the prudence of 
parents in every soil and season, and all the natural obstinacy of dispo- 
sition, inherent in the national character of the land of his forefathers, 
bed on this occasion his prejudices doubly strengthened, and rendered at 
last inveterate, by the differences of religion and education, as well as by 
that eternal, reciprocal, and indomitable hatred which invariably divider 
the usurping and favoured emigrant from the oppressed, indigenous, dis- 
inherited inheritor of the soil. Fond of his little girl, yet hating her 
friend, he tdok the part of wearing them asunder by long absence, a 
common mistake among more enlightened parents than Mr. Sparling. 

On the day preceding that of young Moran's departure, when the 
weeping girl was hang^g on his neck, and overwhelming him with coq- 
jarations to ' prove true,' an advice, to follow which he assured her over 
and over again in his own way, he' needed no exhortations, her lover 
proposed to her to walk (as it might be for the last time) towards a spot 
which had been the usual limit of their rambles, and their general ren- 
dezvous whenever her father thought proper to forbid their communing 
in his house, which was only done at intervals, his vigilance being a sort 
of chronic affection, sometimes rising to a l^eight which seemed dangerous 
to their hopes, sometimes relapsing into a state of almost perfect in- 
difference. To this spot the lovers now repaired. 

It was a recess in the cliff that beetled over the caverns, and was so 
formed as to hold no more than three or four persons ; who, when they 
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occupied the rude seats naturally formed in the rock, were inyisiUe to 
any human eye which might be directed otherwhere than from the sea. 
The approach to it was by a narrow footway, in ascending^ or descending^ 
which, one seemed almost to hang in air, so far did the cliff-head pro« 
ject over the waters, and so scanty was the path of the descent on either 
side ; custom however had rendered it a secure footing to the inhabitants 
of the village, and the lovers speedily found themselves within the little 
nook, secluded from every mortal eye. It was a still autumn evening, 
there was no sunshine, but the fixed splendour of the sky above and 
around them, on which the lines, or rather waves of thin vapour extend- 
ing from the northwest, and tinged on one side by the red light of the 
sun, which had just gone down, presented the similitude of a sea frozen 
into a brilliant mass, in the act of undulation. Beyond them lay 
Bishop's Island, a little spot of land, shooting up from the waves in the 
form of a gigantic column, about three hundred feet in height, the sides 
banren and perpendicular, and the plain above covered with verdure to 
the marge itself. Immediately above their heads was a blighted elder 
tree, (one of the most remarkable phenomena* of this woodless district) 
which now hung, tike a single grey hair, over the bare and barren brow 
of the aged cliff. 

The wanderers sat here in perfect security, although by a st^ forward 
they might look upon a tremendous in-slanting precipice beneath^ 
against the base of which, at times, the sea lashed itself with such faxj, 
as to bound in huge masses over the very summit, and to make the diff 
itself shake and tremble to a considerable distance inland. 

' I have asked you to come here, Ellen,' said her lover, as he held her 
hand in one of his, while the other was passed roui^d her waist, ' for a 
very solemn purpose.. It is a beUef amongst us, and many have seen it 
come to pass, that those who pledge themselves to any promise, whether 
of hate or love, and who, with their hands clasped together as ours are 
now, plight their faith and troth to perform that promise to one another 
— ^it is our beUef, I say, that whether in the land of the tiving, or the 
dead, they can never enjoy a quiet soul until that promise is made good. 
I must serve five years before I obtain my discharge ; when I get that, 
Ellen, I will return to this place, and let yoa know, by a token, that I 
am in the neighbourhood. Pledgee me your hand and word, that wh^ 
yon receive that token, whether you are married or unmarried, whether 
it be dark, moonlight, or stormy, you will come out alone to meet me 
where I shall appoint, on the night when I shall send it.' 

Without much hesitation the young girl solemnly pledged herself to 
what he required. He then imbound from hei^ hair a ribbon by which it 

< 

* A safficiently chr*-3ci^r7i.stio observation of Cromwell on the barrenness of the 
oountry inland, is prcs^'"vcd among the peasantry. 'There was,' he observed, 
* neither a tree to hang a man, fire to bum, nor water to drown him.' 
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was confined, kissed itj and placed it in his bosom, after which they as- 
cfflided the cliff and separated. 

After the departure of young Moran, his mother, to relieve her. loneli- 
ness, opened a little place of entertainment for the fish-jolters, whose 
trade it was (and is) to carry the fish taken on the coast tp the nearest 
market-town for sale, as also for the fishermen of the village, and chance 
passengers. By this means she had accomplished a very considerable 
sum of money in a few years. Ellen Sparling observed this with the 
more satisfaction, as she felt it might remove the gpreatest bar that had 
hitherto opposed itself to her union with Charles Moran. 

Five years and some months had rolled away since his departure, and 
be had not been heard of during that time in his native village. All 
things remained very nearly in the same state in which he had left them, 
with the exception of the increased prosperity of his mother's circum- 
stances, and the matured beauty of Ellen, who was grown into a doom- 
ing woman, the admiration of all the men, and it is said, though I don't 
vouch for the fact, of all the women too, of her neighbourhood. There 
are limits of superiority beyond which envy cannot reach, and it might 
be said, perhaps, that Ellen was placed in this position of advantage 
above all her female acquaintances. It is not to be supposed that she was 
left unten^pted all this while, or at least unsought. On the contrary, a 
number of suitors had directly or indirectly presented themselves, with 
one of whom only, however, I have any business at present. 

He was a young fisherman, and one of the most constant visitors at 
the elegant soirees of the widow Moran, where, however, he was by no 
means a very welcome guest, either to the good woman or her customers. 
He held, nevertheless,' high place at the board, and seemed to exercise a 
kind of dominion over the revellers, perhaps as much the consequence of 
his outward appesurance, as of his life and habits. He was powerfully 
made, tall, and of a countenance which, even in his hours of comparative 
calmness and inaction, exhibited in the mere arrangement of its features 
a j[>rutal violence of expression which was exceedin^y repugnant. The 
middle portion of his physiognomy was rather flat and sunken, and his 
mouth and forehead projecting much, rendered this deformity disgxist- 
ingly apparent. Deep black, large glistening eyes glanced from beneath 
a pair of brows, which so nearly approached each other, as, on every 
movement of passion, or impulse of suspicion, to form in all appearance 
one thick shaggy line across, and the unamiable effect of the countenance 
altogether was not improved by the temper of the man, who was feared 
throughout the neighbourhood, as well for his enormous strength, as for 
the violence, the suspicious tetchiness, and the habitual gloominess of 
his character, which was never more visible than when, as now, he af- 
fected the display of jollity and hearted good-fellowship. It was whis- 
pered, moreover, that he was visited, after some unusual excitement, 
with fits of wildness approaching to insanity, at the aocession of which 
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he was wont to conceal himself from all human intercourse for a period, 
until the evil influence (originating, as it was asserted privatefy amoii^ 
his old associates, in the remorse with which the recollection of his 
manifold crimes was accompanied) had passed away — a circumstance 
which seemed to augur a consciousness of this mental infirmity. At the 
end of those periods of retirement, he was wont to return to his com- 
panions with a haggard and jaded countenance, a dejected demeanour, 
and a sense of shame manifested in his address, which, for a' short space 
only, served to temper the violence of his conduct. Robbers and mur* 
derers, as all of his associates were, this evil-conditioned man had gone 
80 far beyond them in his total recklessness of crime, that he had ob- 
tained for himself the distinguishing appellative (like most nicknames in 
Irish low life, ironically applied) of Yamon Macauntha, or Honest Ned; 
occasionally varied (after he had reached the estate of manhood, and dis- 
tinguished himself among the smugglers, over whom he acquired a 
speedy mastery, by his daring spirit, and almost invariable success in 
whatever he undertook) with that of Yamon Dhiu or Black Ned, a name 
which applied as well to his dark complexion, long, matted, coal-black 
hair and beard, as to the fierce and relentless energy of his disposition. 

One anecdote, which was told with suppressed breath, and involuntary 
shuddering, even among those who were by his side in all his deeds of 
blood, may serve to illustrate the terrific and savage cruelty of the man. 
A Dutch vessel had gt>ne to pieces on the rocks beneath the Look-onC 
The waves rolled in like mountains, and lashed themselves with such 
fury against the clifis, that very speedily nearly all those among the crew 
who clung to the drifting fragfments of the wreck, were dashed to atoms 
on the projecting granite. A few only, among whom was the captain id 
the vessel, who struggled with desperate vigour against the dreadful 
element, succeeded in securing themselves on a projecting rock, from 
whence, feeble and exhausted as they were, the poor mariners en^ 
deavoured to hail a number of people, who were looking out on the 
wreck from the cliff-head above them. They succeeded in attracting at^ 
tention, and the spectators prepared to lower a rope for their relief, 
which, as they were always provided against such accidents, they were 
not long in bringing to pass. It was first girded around the waist of 
the captain, and then fastened around that of his two companions, who, 
on giving a signal, were drawn into the air, the former holding in one 
hand a little casket, ^and with the other defending himself against the 
pointed projections of the diff as he ascended. When very near the 
summit, which completely overhung the waves, he begged, in a faint 
tone, that some one would take the casket from his hands as he feared 
it might be lost in the attempt to secure his own hold. Yamon was but 
too alert in acceding to the wretched man's request ; he threw himself 
forward on the sand, with his breast across the rope, and took the 
casket from his uplifted hand. 
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' God's blessing on your souls, my deliverers/ cried the poor maa, 
wringing his clasped hands, with a gesture and look of fervent g^atitude^ 
' the casket is safe, thank God ! thank God ! and my faith to my em- 
ployers ' he was y«t speaking, when the rope severed under Black 

Yamon's breast, and the three men were precipitated into the yawning^ 
waters beneath. They were hurried out by the retiring waves, and the 
next moment their mangling bodies were left in the recesses of the cliff. 

A cry of horror and of compassion burst even from the savage hearts 
•of the crew of smugglers, who had been touched by the courage and con- 
stancy which was displayed by the brave unfortunates. Yamon alone re- 
mained unmoved, (and hard must the heart have been which even the 
voice of gratitude, unmerited though it was, could not soften or penetrate) 
he gave utterance to a burst of hoarse, grumbling laughter, as he waved 
the casket in triumph before the eyes of his comrades : 

' Huh ! huh V he exclaimed, ' she was a muthaun — ^why didn't she 
keep her casket till she drew her painther ashore ?* 

One of the men, as if doubting the possibility of the inhuman action, 
advanced to the edge of the cliff. He found the rope had been evi- 
dently divided by some sharp instrument ; and observing something glit- 
tering where Yamon lay, he stooped forward and picked up an open 
dasp-knife, which was presently claimed by the unblushing monster. 
However shocked they might have been at the occurrence, it was no dif- 
ficult matter for Yamon to persuade his companions that it would be no-' 
wise convenient to let the manner of it transpire in the neighbourhood ; 
and in a very few minutes the fate of the Dutchmen seemed completely 
banished from their recollection, (never very retentive of benevolent 
emotions) and the only question held regarded the division of the booty. 
They were disappointed, however, in their hopes of spoil, for the casket 
which the faithful shipman was so anxious to preserve, and to obtain 
which his murderer had made sacrifice of so many lives, contained 
nothing more than a. few papers of bottomry and insurance, valueless to 
all but the owners of the vessel. This circumstance seemed to touch 
the villain more, nearly than the wanton cruelty of which he had been 
guilty ; and his gang, who were superstitious exactly in proportion to 
their want of honesty and of all moral principle, looked upon it as a 
supernatural occurrence, in which the judgment of an offended Deity was 
made manifest. 

This amiable person had a suj£ciently good opinion of himself to make 
one among the admirers of Ellen Sparling. It is scarcely necessary to 
say, that his suit was unsuccessful. . Indeed, the maiden was heard pri- 
vately to declare her conviction that it was impossible there could be 
found any where a more ugly and disagreeable man, in every, sense. 

One fine frosty evening, the widow Moran's was more than usually 
crowded. The fire blazed cheerfully on the hearth, so as to render any 
other fight unnecessary, although the night had already begun to close 
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in. The mistress of the establishment was busily occupied in replenish- 
ing the wooden noggins, or drinking vessels^ with which the board was 
covered ; her glossy white hair turned up under a clean kerchief, and a 
general gala-gladness spreading an unusual light over her shrivelled and 
attenuated features, as by various courtesies, addressed to the company 
around her, she endeavoured to make the gracious in her own house. 
Near the chimney-comer sat Dori^ Keys, a dark-featured bright eyed 
girl, who, on account of her skill on the bagpipe, a rather unfeminine 
accomplishment, and a rare one in this district, (where, however, as in 
most parts of Ireland, music of some kind or another was constantly in 
high request) filled a place of high consideration among the merry- 
makers.^ The remainder of the scene was filled up with the fishermen, 
smu^lers, and fish-jolters; the latter wrapt in their blue frieze-coats, 
and occupying a more unobtrusive corner of the apartment, while Yamon, 
as noisy and imperious as usual, sat at the head of the rude table, giving 
the word to the whole assembly. 

A knocking was heard at the slight hurdle-door. The good woman 
went to Oj^en it, and a young man entered. He was well formed^ thougii 
rather thin and dark skinned, and a profusion of black curled hair 
clustered about his temples, corresponding finely with his glancing, dark, 
fiery eye. An air of sadness, or of pensiveness, too, hung about him, 
which gave an additional interest to his appearance, and impressed the 
spectator with an involuntary respect. Mrs. Moran drew back with one 
of her lowest curtsies. The stranger smiled sadly, and extended his 
hand. ' Don't you know me, mother ?' he asked. The poor woman 
sprung to his neck with a cry of joy. 

All was confusion in an instant. ' Charles,* —' Charlie' — 'Bfr. 
Moran' — was echoed from lip to lip in proportion to the scale of inti- 
macy which was enjoyed by the several speakers. Many a roug^ hand 
grasped his, and many a good-humoured buffet and malediction had he 
to endure before the tumultuous joy of his old friends had subsided. At 
length, after all questions had been answered, and all old friends, the 
dead, the living, and the absent, had been tenderly inquired for, young 
Moran took his place among the guests ; the amusements of the evening 
were renewed, and Yamon, who had felt his importance considerably 
diminished by the entrance of the young traveller, began to reassume his 
self-constituted sovereignty. 

Gambling, the great curse of society in all climes, classes, ages, and 
states of civilization, was not unknown or unpractised in this wild region. 
Neither was it here unattended with its usual effects upon the mind, 
heart, and happiness of its votaries. The eager manifestation of assent 
which passed round the circle, when the proposition of just ' a hand o* 
five-and-forty' was made, showed that it was by no means an un- 
usual or unacceptable resource to any person present. The young exile, 
in particular, seemed to catch at it with peculiar readiness ; and, in a 
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minates, places and partners being* arranged, the old woman de- 
posited in the middle of the table a pack of cards, approaching in shape 
more to the oval than the oblong square, and in colour scarcely distin- 
S^oishable from the black oaken board on which they lay. Custom, how- 
eiver, had rendered the players particularly expert at their use, and they 
were dealt round with as much flippancy as the newest pack in the hands 
of a dssmon of St. James's, in our own time. One advantage, certainly, 
the fashionable g^amesters possessed over these primitive g^amblers : the 
latter were perfectly ignorant of the useful niceties of play, so much in 
reqaest among the former. Old gentlemen, stags^ bridges, &c. were 
matters totally unknown among our coast friends, and the only necessary 
Consequences of play, in which they (perhaps) excelled, were the out- 
rageous violence, good mouth-filling oaths, and the ferocious triumph 
which followed the winnings or the losses of the several parties. 

After he had become so far acquainted with the dingy pieces of paste- 
board in his hand, as to distinguish the almost obliterated impressions 
upon them, the superior skill of the seafarer became apparent. Yamon, 
who played against him, soon began to show symptoms of turbulence, 
'^fhich the other treated with the most perfect coolness and indifference, 
atiU persevering in his good play, until his opponent, after lavishing 
abundance of abuse on every body around him, especially on his unfor- 
tunate partner in the game, acknowledged that he had no more to lose. 
The night had now grown late, and the guests dropping off one by one^ 
Horan and his mother were left alone in the cottage. 

' Mother,' said the young man, as he threw the little window-shutter 
<jipen, and admitted a g^h of moonlight which illumined the whole 
room, ' will you keep the fire stirring till I return, the night is fine, and 
I must go over &e cliffs ?' 

. ' The cliffs ! to-night, child !' ejaculated the old woman. ' You don't 
think of it, my heart ?' 

' I must go,' was the reply, * I have given a pledge that I dare not be 
false to.' 

• The cliffs !* continued the old woman. * The way is uncertain even 
to the feet that know it best, and sure you wouldn't try it in the night, 
and after being away till you don't know, may be, a foot o' the way.' 

• When I left Ellen Sparling, mother,' said the young man, * I pledged 
her my faith, that I would meet her on the night on which she should 
receive from me a token she gave me. She; in like manner, gave me 
hers. . That token I sent to her before I entered your doors this evening, 
and I appointed her father's old house, where he lived in his poor days, 
and where I first saw her, to meet me. I must keep my word on all 
hazards.' ' And he flung the cottage-door open as he spoke. 

' Then take care, take care,' said the old woman, clasping her hands 
and extending them towards him, while she spoke in her native tongue. 
' The night, thank God !' is a fine night, and the sea is still at the bottom 

z 
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of the diib, but it IB an misiire path. I know the eyes that wiD be ml 
and the cheeks that wiQ be white, and the young' and the £ur ones too^ 
if anything amtrary shoold come to yon tins \m^ evenii^.' 

' 1 have giren her my hand and word*' was Moran's reply as he dosed 
the door, and took the path over the sand-hills. 

The moon was shining^ brightly when he readied the diffs, and entered 
on the path leading to th^ old reodesvons of the lorers, and firom thenoe 
to the rained bnildingp, where he expected to meet Ellen. He trudged 
along in the light-heartedness of feeling inspired by the oonvictioa he 
fdt» that the hap[Mness of the times, whidi eveiy ofcject he bdield 
broogbt to his recollection^ had not passed away with those days, and 
that a Csir and pleasant fatnre yet lay before him. He turned c^ die 
sand-hills while faixiiriating^ in those visions of michecked delight. 

Passing the rocks of Dqggara, he heard the plashii^ of oars, and the 
nuhing of a canoe through the water. It seemed to make towards ft 
landing-place farther down, and lying almost on his path. He porsaed 
his course, siq;yposing, as in iaxX proved to be the case, that it was one 
of the fishermen drawing his canoe nearer to the caverns which were 
to be made the scene of a seal-hunt on the following day. As the little 
vessel glided through the water beneath him, a wild song, in the lan- 
guage of the country, rose to the broken crag on which he now rested, 
chaimted by a powerful masculine voice, with all the monotonous and 
melancholy intonatidh to which the construction of the music is peon- 
liarly favourable. The following may be taken as a translation fd the 
stanzas:—- 

The priest stood at die msnisge bond. 

The marriage cake was made. 
With meat the mazriage cheat was abned. 

Decked was Ike BMiriage bed. 
The old man sat heaide the fire. 

The mother aat hy him, 
^ The white hride was in gay attire. 

Bat her dark eye was dim, 

Ufailahl Uhdah! 
'The night frlla qvid^ — the son is set. 
Her loFS is on the water yet. 

I saw the red elond in the west. 

Against the morning light, 
Heayea ahield the youth that «he loves hest 

From evil chance to-uight. 
The .door flinga wide ! Loud moans the gale 

Wild fear her bosom chdls. 
It is, it is the Banlhee's wail 
Over the darkened ^iHs, 

Ululah! Ululahl 
The day is paat ! the night is dark ! 
The waves are mounting^ round his hark. 
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The gaests sit round the bridal bed. 

And break the bridal cake. 
But they sit by the dead man's heed 

And hold his wedding-wake« 
The bride is praying in her room. 

The place is silent all ! 
A fearful call ! a sudden doom ! 

Bridal and funeral 1 

Ulolahl Ulnlsh! 
A youth to Kilfiehera's tft'en 
That never will return $gain 

Before Moran had descended much further on his way, he perceived 
that the canoe had readied a point of the rock dose i^n his route. The 
fisherman jumped to land, made fast the painter, and turning' up the path 
hy which Moran was descending, soon encountered him. It was Yamon • 
Ifacanntha. 

* Ho ! Mr. Moran ! Out on the cliffs this hour o' the nig^ht, sir ?' 

^ Yes, I have a good way to go. Good bye to you.' 

' Easy a while, sir,' said Yamon, * that is the same way Tm groingf 
myself, and I'll be with you.* 

Moran had no objection to this arrangement, although it was not 
altogether pleasing to him. He knew enough of the temper and habits 
of the smuggler to bdieve him capable of any design, and although he 
had been a stronger built man thc(n he was, yet the odds, in case of any 
hostile attempt, would be fearfuUy in Yamon's favour. He rmnembered 
too, certain rumours which had reached him of the latter being occa- 
ffumally subject to fits of gloom, ai^oaching in their strong^ and in- 
tensity to actual derangement, and began to hesitate as to the more ad- 
visable course to be pursued. However, not to mention the pusillanimity 
of anything having the appearance of retreat, such a st^ would in all 
probability have been attempted in vain, for Yamon stood directly behind 
him, and the path was too narrow to admit the possibility of a success- 
ful struggle. He had only to obey the motion of the fislllsrman and 
move on. 

' You don't know,' said the latter, ' or may be you never heard of 
what I'm going to tell you now ; but easy, and you'll know all in a 
minute. Do you see that sloping rock down by the sea, where the 
horse- gull is standing at this minute, the same we passed a while ago. 
When my mother was little better than seven months married, being 
Mving hard by on the sand-hills, she went many's the time down to that 
rock, to fetch home some of the salt-water for pidde and things, and 
never made any work of going down there late and eariy, and at all hours. 
Well, it was as it might be this way, on a fine bright night, that she took 
her can in her hand, and down with her to the rock. The tide was full 
in, and when she turned off o' the path, what should she see fronting 
her, out, and sitting quite erept intirely upon the rock, only a woman. 
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and Bhe hanng^ the tail of her gown turned up over her head, and aiie 
sitting' qnile stilL and nerer Kpalring' a word, and her back towards my 
mother. ' Dieu mtk/ sajs my mother, cardess and drfl, thinlnng' of 
nothing, and wanting her to more ; bat she took no notice. ' Wooki it 
be trooUing yon if I'd just stqp down to get a drop o* the salt water? 
says my mother. Still no answer. So thinking it might be one of the 
neighbonrs that was fanning, or else that it might be asleqp she was, she 
asked her very plain and load to move oat o' the way. When there 
wasn't eie a word come after this, my mother stooped forward a little, 
and lifted the gownd from the woman's fordiead, and peeped onder — 
and what do yoa think she seen in the dark, within ? Two eyes as red 
as fire, and a shrivdly old face withoat any ]q» hardly, and they drawn 
back, and teeth longer than lobsters' daws, and as white as the bleached 
bones. Her heart was down in her brogae* when it started up firam her.' 
and with a screech that made two halyes of my mother's brains, tr flew 
oat orer the wide sea. 

' My mother went home and took to her bed, finom whidi she never 
stirred till 'twas to be taken to Kilfiehera diarch-yaid. It was in that 
wedc I was bom. I never pass that place at night alone, if I can h^ 
itr— and that is partly the reason why I made so free to ask 3^00 to bear 
me company.' 

Monn had his confidence folly re-established by these words. He 
thought he saw in Yamon a wretch so preyed apon by remorse and 
superstition, as 10 be incapable of conten^Iating any deep crime, to 
which he had not a very great temptation. As Yamon still looked 
toward the rock beneath, the enormoos horse-goll by whidi he had first 
indicated its position to Moran, took flight, and winged its way slowfy to 
the elevation on which they stood. The bird rose above, wheeled round 
them, and with a shrill cry, that was rq[)eated by a bandied echoes, 
dived again into the darkness underneath. Moran, at this instant, had 
bis thoughts turned in another direction altogether, by the sight of the 
little recess^in which Elloi and he had held their last conversation. He 
entered, followed by Yamon, who threw himself on the rude stone sea^ 
observing that it was a place * for the phuka to make her bed in.' 

The young traveller folded his arms, and gazed around for a few 

minutes in siloice, his heart striving^ beneath the load of recoUectioas 

which came upon him at every glance and motion. On a sudden, a 

murmured sound of voices was heard underneath, and Moran stooped 

down, and overlooked the brink of the tremendous precipice. There 

was a flashing of lights on the calm waters beneath, and in a few minutes 

a canoe emerged from the great cavern, bearing three or four men, with 

lighted torches, which, however, they eitinguished as soon as they came 

into the clear moonlight. ■ He continued td mark them until they were 

lost behind a projecting crag. He then turned, and in removing his 

• Shoe. 
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liand firom the veige, detached a pebble, which, falling after a long^ pause 
into the sea, formed what is called by the peasant children, who practise 
it in sport, ' a dead man's skull.' It is formed-when a stone is cast into 
the water so as to emit r'^ spray, but cutting rapidly and keenly through, 
in its descent, produces a g^gling evolution, bearing a momentary re- 
semblance to the tables of a human skull. The sound ceased, and all 

■s 

again was still and silent, with the exception of the sound which the 
stirring of the waters made in the mighty caverns beneath. 

' I remember the time when that would have won a button* for me,' 
said Moran, turning round. He at the same instant felt his shoulder 
g^raqped with a tremendous force. He looked quickly up, and beheld 
Yamon, his eyes staring and wild with some frantic purpose, bending 
over him. A half-uttered exclamation of terror escaped him, and he 
endeavoured to spring towards the path which led from the place. The 
giant arm of Yamon, however, intercepted him. 

' Give me, cheat and plunderer that you are,' cried the fisherman, 
"while his limbs trembled with emotion, * give me the money you robbed 
me of this nigfht, or by the great light that's looking down on us, I'll 
shake you to pieces.' 

' There, Yamon, there, you have my life in your power — ^there is your 
money, and now — ' He felt the grasp of the fisherman tightening upon 
his throat. He struggled, as a wretch might be expected to do, to whom 
Mfe was new and dear; but he was as a child in the gripe of his enemy. 
There was a smothering shriek of entreaty — a wild attempt to twine 
himself in the limbs and frame of the murderer — and in the next instant 
he was hurled over the brow of the cliff. 

' Another ! another life !' said Yamon Dhu, as with hands stretched 
out, and fingers spread, as though yet in act to grasp, he looked out over 
the precipice. * The water is still again — Ha ! who calls me ? — ^From 
the caverns ? — No. — ^Above ?-^Another life !— A deal of Christian's blood 
upon one man's soul !' and he rushed from the place. 

About eleven o'clock on the following morning (as fine a day as 
could be), a young lad named Terry Mick (Terry, the son of Mick, a 
spedes o' patronymic very usual in Ireland), entered, with considerable 
haste, the kitchen of Mr. Morty Shannon, a gentleman farmer, besides 
being coroner of the county, and as jolly a man as any in the neighbour- 
hood. Terry addressed a brief tale in the ear of Aby Galaghar, Mr. 
Siannon's steward and fac-totum, which induced the said Sandy to 
stretch his long, well-seasoned neck, from the chimney-comer, and 
directing his voice towards the door of an inner room, which was com- 
plimented with the appellation of a parlour, exclaim, ' Mr. Morty ! you're 
calling, sir.' 

' Who am I calling f* asked a rich, waggish voice, from within. ^ 
* The practice of playing for hittom is very common among the peasant childzen. 
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' Mr. Sparling, the Palatine's boy» sir^' replied Aby, quite miGonscious 
of the quid pro quo. 

' Indeed ! More than I knew myself. Walk in, Terry.' 

' Go in to him, Terry dear/ said Aby, resuming his comfortable posi- 
tion in the chimney-comer, and fixing a musing, contented eye upon a 
great cauldron of potatoes that hung over the turf-fire, and on which tha 
first simmering froth, or white horse (as it is called in Irish cottages), 
had b^fun to appear. 

' The master sent me to you, sir,' said Terry, opening the door, and 
protruding an eye, and half a face into the sanctum sanctorium, 'to 
know — with his compliments ' 

But first, I should let you have the glimpse that Terry got of the 
company within. The person to whom he immediately addressed himself 
sat at one end of a small deal table, on which were placed a jug of odd 
water, a broken bowl, half filled with coarse brown sugar, and a little jar, 
which, by the frequent changes of position it underwent, seemed to 
contain the favourite article of the three. Imagine to yourself a middle- 
sized man, with stout, well-set limbs, a short and thick head of hair, an 
indented fbrehead, eyes of a piercing grey, bright and sparkling, with an 
expression between leer and satire, and a nose running in a curvilineal 
direction toward the mouth. Nature had, in the first instance, given it 
a sinister inclination, and chance, wishing to rectify the morals of the 
feature, had, by the agency of a black-thorn stick, in the hands of a 
rebellious, tenant, sent it again to the right. TvTas kindly meant, as 
Mr. Morty himself used to say, though not so dexterously executed. 

' The master's compliments, sir,' continued Terry, ' to know if your 
honour would just step over to Kilkee, where there has been a bad 
business this morning— Chariie Moran being lying dead, on the broad 
of his back, at the house, over.* ' 

When I say that an expression of involuntary satisfaction, which he 
in vain endeavoured to conceal, diffiised itself over the tortuous counted 
nance of the listener, at this intelligenee, it is necessaiy I should save 
his character by reminding the reader that he was a county coroner, and 
that in addition to the four pounds which he was- to receive for tiio 
inquest, there was the chance of an invitation to stay and dine with the 
Sparlingfs, people whose mo4e of living Mr. Morty had before now tried 
and approved. 

' Come here, Terry, and take your morning,* said he, filHng a glass of 
ardent spirits, which the youth immediately disposed of, with a speed 
that showed a sufficient familiarity with its use, although some affectation 
of mincing decency induced him to colour the delicious relish with a 
grimace and shrug of comical dislike, as he replaced the glass on the 
table. 

* E'then, that's good stuff, please your honour. Sure I'd know the 
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master's any where over the world. This is some of the two year old« 
sir. Twas made the time Mr. Grady, the ganger, was stationed below 
there, at the white house — and faix, many a drop he tasted of it himself, 
in the master's bam.' 

' And is the still so long at work, Terry ?' 

' Oh, long life to you, sir, — aye is it, and longfer too. The master 
has seek a 'cute way with him in managing the still-hunters. Tis in vain 
for people to inform— to be sure, two or .three tried it, but got nothing 
by it, barring a good laceing at the next fair-day. Mr. Grady used 
regularly to send notice when he got an information, to have him on his 
guard against he'd come with the army — and they never found any thing 
there, I'll be your bail for it, more than what served to send 'em home as 
drunk as pipers, every mother's son. To be sure, that Mr. Grady was a 
pleasant man, and well liked wherever he came, among high and low, 
rich and poor, although being a ganger and a Protestant. I remember 
making him laugh hearty enough once. He asked me, says he, as it 
might be funning, ' Terry,' says he, • I'm very bad inwardly. How 
would you like to be walking after a ganger's funeral this momii^?' 
' Why thin, Mr. Grady,' says I, ' I'd rather see a thousand of your 
relligion dead than yourself, and maneing no love for you, neither.' 
And poor man, he did laugh hearty, to be sure. He had no pride in 
him — ^no pride, more than a child, hadn't Mr. Grady. God's peace be 
with him, wherever he is, this day.' 

In a few minutes Mr. Shannon's blind mare was saddled, and the 
head of the animal being directed toward Kilkee, away went Terry, 
trotting by the coroner's side, and shortening the road with his quaint 
talk. On arriving at the Palatine's house, they found it crowded with 
the inhabitants of the village. The fairy doctor of the district sat near 
the door ; his brown and weather-beaten (ace wrapped in an extraordinary 
degree of mystery, and his eyes fixed with the assumption of deeyp thougfat 
on his twirling thumbs: in another part of the outer room was the 
schoolmaster of the parish, discussing the ' crowner's queett law,' to a 
circle of admiring listeners. In the chimn^-comer, on stook whidi 
were ranged for the purpose^ were congregated the ' knowledgeable' 
women of the district. Two sdldiers, detached from tiie* nearest guard, 
were stationed at the door, and at a little distance from them, seated at 
a table, and basking in the morning sunshine, might be seen a number of 
the fishermen and others, all deeply engaged in converse upoa the oeour- 
feace which had summoned them together. One of them was in the 
act of speaking when the coroner arrived : — 

' We had been drawing the little canoe up hard by the cavern, seetog 
would we be the first to be in upon the seals when the hunt wodd begin, 
when I see a black thing lying on the sh<H:e among the sea-weed, about 
forty yards or upwards from the rock where I stood ; and 'tisn't itself i 
see first, either, only two sea-gulls, and one of 'em perched iiqp on it» 
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while the other kep wheeling round aboye it> and screammg as nait'rel a« 
a christen ; and so I ran down to Phil, here, and says I, ' there's murder 
down upon the rocks, let us have it in from the fishes/ So we brought 
it ashore. Twas pale and stiff, but there was no great harm done to it» 
strange to say, in r^^ard of the great rocks, and the place. We knew 
poor Moran's face, and we said nothing to one another, only wrapped 
the spritsail about it, and had it up here to Mr. Sparling's (beinghandier 
to us than his own mother's) where we told our story.' 

Passing into the house, Mr. Morty Shannon was received with all the 
respect due to his exalted station. The women curtsied low, and the 
men raised their hands to their foreheads with that courteous action 
which is familiar to all, even the most unenlightened of the peasantiy of 
the south of Ireland. The master of the mansion, a comfortable looking 
farmer-like sort of person, rose from his seat near the hearth, and 
greeted the man of office with an air of g^reatev familiarity, yet with & 
reserve becoming the occasion. As the door of an inner apartment 
stood open, Mr. Shannon could see the corpse of the murdered man laid 
out on a table near the window. Close to the head stood the mother of 
the dead, hanging over the corpse in silent grief, swaying herself back- 
ward and forward with a gentle motion, and wringing her hands ; yet 
with so noiseless an action, that the profound silence of the room was 
never broken. On the opposite side, her fine head resting against the 
bier — ^her white, wan fingers wreathed together in earnest prayer above 
the body, while a half-stifled sob occasionally shook her delicate frame— 
and her long and curling tresses fell in flaxen masses over the bosom of 
the murdered, knelt Moran's betrothed love, Ellen Sparling. As she 
prayed, a sudden thought seemed to rush upon her, she raised her head, 
took from her bosom a light g^en riband, and kissing it fervratly and 
repeatedly, she folded and placed it in that of the murdered youth, after 
which she resumed her kneeling posture. There are few, I believe, who 
Jiave lived among scenes of human suffering to so little purpose as not to 
be aware, that it is not the heaviness of a particular calamity, nor the 
viol^ice of the sorrow which it produces, that is at any time most 
powerful in awakening the commiseration of an uninterested spectator. 
The capability of deep feeling maybe more or less a property of ail 
hearts, but the power of communicating it is a gift possessed by few. 
The murmur of a bruised heart, the faint sigh of a broken spirit, will 
often stir and thrill through all the strings of sympathy, while the 
frantic ravings of a wilder, though not less real woe, shall fail to excite 
any other sensation than that of pain and uneasiness. Perhaps it may 
be, that the selfishness of our nature is such, that we are alarmed and 
put on our guard, in proportion to the violence of the appeal which is 
made to us; and must be taken by surprise, before our benevolent 
emotions can be awakened. However all this might be, being no 
philosopher, I can only state the fact, that Mr. Morty Shannon, who 
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luid witnessed many a scene of frantic agony, without experiencing any 
other feeling than that of impatience, was moved, even to a forgetfidness 
of his office, by the quiet, unobtrusive grief, which he witnessed on 
entering this apartment. 

It was the custom. in those days, and is still the custom in most parts 
of Ireland, where any person is supposed to have ' come by his end' un- 
fairly, that all the inhabitants of his parish, or district, particularly those 
who, from any previous circumstances, may be rendered at all liable to 
suspicion, shall meet together and undergo a kind of ordeal, by touching 
the corpse, each in his turn. Among a superstitious people, such a 
regulation as this, simple though it was, had been frequently successful 
in betraying the guilty conscience ; and it was a current belief among 
the peasantry, that in many instances where the perpetrator of the horrid 
deed possessed streng^ of mind', or callousness of heart sufficient to 
subdue all appearance of emotion in the moment of trial, some miraculous 
diaoge in the corpse itself had been known to indicate the evil doer. At 
all events, there was a degree of solemnity and importance attached to 
the test, which invested it with a strong interest in the minds of the 
multitude. 

Suspicion was not idle on this occasion. The occurrences of the 
previous evening at the widow's house, and the loss there sustained by 
Yamon, contributed in no slight degree to fix the attention of the 
majority upon him. It did not pass without remark, neither, that he had 
not yet made his appearance at Mr. Sparling's house. Many wild tales, 
moreover, were afloat respecting Ellen Sparling* who had, on that 
morning, before sunrise, been seen by a fish-jolter, who was driving his 
mule loaded with fish along the road towards Kilrush, returning across 
the hills toward her father's house, more like a mad- woman than a sober 
Christian. Before we proceed further in our tale, it is necessary -we 
should say something of the circumstances which led to this appearance. 

When EUen received the token on the previous evening from young 
Moran's messengfer, she tied her light chequered straw bonnet under her 
chin, and stole out by a back entrance, vnth a beating and anxious heart, 
to the appointed rendezvous. The old ruined house which had been 
named to her, was situated at the distance of a mile from her father's, 
and was at present tenanted only by an aged herdsman in his employ- 
ment. Not finding Moran yet arrived, although the sun was already in 
the west, she sent the old man away on some pretext, and took his place 
in the little rush-bottomed chair by the fire-side. Two hours of a calm 
and silent evening had already passed away, and yet he came not. 
Wearied with the long expectation, and by the tumult of thoughts and 
feelings which agitated her, she arose, wdked to a short distance from 
the cottage, and sitting on a little knoll in the vicinity, which commanded 
a wide prospect to the sea, she continued to await his arrival, now and 
then gazing in the direction of the chSs by which the messenger told her 

3a 
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he was to pass. No object, however, met her eye on that path, and no 
sound came to her ear but the loud, full-toned, and plaintive whittle of 
the ploughman, as he gtiided his horses over a solitary piece of stubble- 
ground, lightening his own and their labour by the wild-modulations of 
the Keen-the-cawn, or death-wail ; the eflfect of which, though it kad 
often delighted her under other circumstances, fell now with an oppressive' 
influence upon her spirits. 

Night fell at length, and she returned to the old house. As she 
reached the neglected haggart on the approach, a light breeze sprang np 
inland, and rustling in the thatch of the ruined out-houses, startled her 
by its suddenness, almost as much as if it had been a living voice. Sbe 
looked up an instant, drew her handkerchief closer around her neck, and 
hurried on towards the door. It might be he had arrived by imother 
path during her absence ! High as her heart bounded at t&e suggestioiiy 
it sunk in proportion as she lifted the latch, and entered the deserted 
room. The turf-embers were almost expiring on the hearth, and all was- 
dark, cold, saddening, and comfortless. She felt vexed at the abseBoe 
of the old servant, and regretted the caution which induced her to g«t 
rid of him. Amid all the intensity of her fondness too, she could m^ 
check a feeling of displeasure at thd apparent want of ardour on the part 
of her lover. It bad an almost slighting look ; she determined sb6 
vrould make it evident in her manner on his arrival. In the iiext 
moment the fancied sound of a footstep made her spring from her seBt« 
and extend her arms in a perfect oblivion of all her stem resf^utions. 
Quite beaten down in heart by constant disappointments, and made- 
nervous and feverish by anxiety, the most fearful suggestions began DOfw 
to take the place of her pettishness and ill-humour. She was alarmed 
for his safety. It Was a long time since he had trod the path over t^ 
cliffs. The possibility that here rushed upon her, made her cover her 
face with her hands, and bend forward in her chair in an agony of terror. 

Midnight now came on. A short and heavy breathing at the door, as 
she supposed, startled her as she bent over the flame which she kept afive 
by placing fresh sods on the embers. She rose and went to the door. A 
large Newfoundland dog of her father's bounded by her as she opened 
it, and testifled by the wildest gambols about the kitchen, the delight he 
felt in meeting her so unexpectedly, at such an hour, and so far from 
her home. She patted the faithful animal on the head, and felt restored 
in spirits by the presence, even, of this uncommunicative acquaintance. 
The sagacious servant had evidently traced her to the ruin by the fineness 
of its sense, and seemed overjoyed at the verification of his diagnostic. 
At length, after having sufli'ciently indulged the excitement of the 
moment, he took post before the fire, and after divers indecisive evolu- 
tions, he coiled himself up at her feet and slept. The maiden herself in 
a short time imitated the example. 

The startling suggestions that had been crowding on her in her waking 
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moments^ now b^an to shape tbemBelves in vivid and fearful visions to 
lier sleeping fancy. As she lay bs^sk^in her chair, her eyes mtst so 
entirely closed as to exclude the ' lengthendng rays/ of the decaying* fire 
before them, she becaxne unaccountably 0|)|>Fessed by the satise of « 
person sitting* close at her side. There was a hissing, as if of water 
Miing on the embers just before the figure, and i^ter a great effort she 
fancied that she could turn so far round as to recognize the face of her 
lover, pale, cold, with the long dark hair hanging drearily at each side, 
and as she supposed, dripping with moisture. She strove to move, but 
was perfectly unable to do so, and the figure continued to a()proach her, 
until at length placing his chilling face so close to her cheek, that she 
thought she felt the damp upon her neck, he said gently, ' Ellen, I have 
kept my hand and word : living I would have done it ; dead, I am per- 
mitted.' At this moment a low grumbling bark from the dog Minos, 
awdce her, and she started from her seat, in a state of nervousness which 
(or a short time prevented a full conviction of the non-existence of the 
vision that had oppressed her slumber. The dog was sitting erect, and 
gaziE^, with crouched head, fixed eyes, and lips upturned in the ex- 
pression of canine fear, toward the door. Ellen listened attentively for 
a few minutes, and a gentle knocking was heard. She recognised too, 
or Hiought she recognised, a voice precisely similar to that of the figure 
in her dream, which pronounced her name with the gentlest tone in the 
world. What surprised her most, was that Minos, instead of starting 
fiercely up as was his wont, on hearing an unusual sound at night, 
cowed, whimpered, and slunk back into the chimney- comer. Not in the 
least doubting that it was her lover, she rose and opened the door. The 
vividness of her dream , being yet fresh upon her, and perhaps the 
certainty she felt of seeing him, made her imagine for the instant that 
she beheld the same figure standing before her. It was but for an 
instant, however ; on looking a second time, there was no person to be 
seen. An overwhelming sensation of terror now rushed upon her, and 
she fled from the place with the rapidity of madness. In a state half 
frantic, half fainting, she reached her father's house, and flung herself 
on her bed, where the news of Moran's death reached her next morning. 
To return, however, to the present position of our tale. A certain 
number of the guests were now summoned into the room wliere the body 
lay, and all thingfs were prepared for the ordeal. At a table near the 
window, with writing materials before him, was placed the worthy 
coroner, together with the lieutenant of the guard at the light-house, 
who had arrived a few minutes before. Mr. Sparling stood close by 
them, his face made up into an expression of wise abstraction, his hands 
thrust into his breeches-pockets, and jingling some halfpence wliich they 
contained. The betrothed lover of the murdered man had risen from 
her knees, and put on a completely altered manner. She now stood in 
silence, and with tearless eyes, at the head of the bier, gazing with an 
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earnestness of purpose, which mig^ht have troubled the carriage even 
of diffident innocence itself, into the face of every one who approached 
to touch the body. Having been made aware of the suspicions afloat 
against Yamon, and the grounds for those suspicions, she expected with 
impatience the arrival of that person. 

He entered at length. All eyes were instantly turned on him. There 
was nothing unusual in the manner or appearance of the man. He 
glanced round the room, nodded to a few, touched his forehead to the 
coroner and the lieutenant, and then walking firmly and coolly to the 
centre of the apartment, awaited his turn for the trial. A very close 
observer might have detected a quivering aad wincing of the eyelid, as 
ho looked toward Ellen Sparling, but it was pnly momentary, and he did 
not glance in that direction a second time. 

* Isn't that droll,* Shawn ?' whispered Terry in the ear of the fairy 
doctor, who stood near him. The latter did not deem it convenient to 
answer in words, but he compressed his lips,* contracted his brows, and 
threw an additional portion of empty wisdom into his physiognomy. 

* E'then,' continued Terry, ' only mark Tim Fouloo going to touch the 
dead corpse all a' one any body would sispect him to be taking the life 
of a chicken, the lahu-muthawn,' (half-natural); as a foolish looking, 
open-mouthed, open-eyed young booby advanced in his turn in a slow 
waddling gfait to the corpse, and passing his hand over the face, retired 
with a stare of comic stupidity, which, notwithstanding the awful occa- 
sion, provoked a smile from many of the spectators. 

Yamon was the last person who approached the corpse. From the 
moment he entered, the eye of Ellen Sparling had never been withdrawn 
from him for an instant, and its expression now became vivid and in- 
tense. He walked to the place, however, with much indifference, and 
passed his hand slowly and repeatedly over the cheek and brow of the- 
dead man. Many a head was thrust forward, as if in expectation that 
the inanimate lump of clay might stir beneath the feeler's touch. But 
no miracle took place, and they gazed on one another in silence as he 
slowly turned away, and folding his arms, resumed his place in the 
centre of the apartment. 

* Well, Mr. Sparling,' said his worship the coroner, * here is so much 
time lost : had we began to take evidence at once, the business would be 
nearly at an end by this time.' 

The old Palatine was about to reply, when their conversation was in- 
terrupted by an exclamation of surprise from Ellen Sparling. Turning 
quickly round, they beheld her with one of the clenched hands of the 
corpse between hers, gazing on it in stirless amazement. Between the 
dead-stiflf fingers, appeared something of a bluish colour slightly pro- 
truded. Using the utmost strength of which she was mistress, Ellen 

* < Droll/ in Ireland, means simply extraordinary, and does not necessarily excite 
a comic association. 
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forced opened the hand, and took from it a small part of the lappel of a 
coat» with a button attached. And letting the hand fall, she rushed 
through the crowd, putting all aside without looking at one, until she 
stood before Yamon. A glance was sufficient. In the death-struggle, 
the unhappy Moran had torn away this portion of his murderer's dress, 
and the rent was visible at the moment. 

* The murderer ! blood for blood !' shrieked the frantic g^rl, grasping 
his garment, and looking almost delirious with passion. All was con- 
fusion and uproar. Yamon darted one fierce glance around, and sprung 
toward the open door ; but Ellen Sparling still clung as with a drowning 
grasp to her hold. • He put forth the utmost of his giant strength to 
detach himself from her, but in vain. All his efforts seemed only to 
increase her sti^eng^, while they diminished his own. At last he be- 
thought him of his fishing-knife, he plucked it from his belt, and buried 
it in her bosom. The unfortunate g^rl relaxed her hold, reeled, and 
fell on the corpse of her lover, while Yamon bounded to the door. Poor 
Terry crossed his way, but one blow laid him sprawling senseless on the 
earth, and no one cared to tempt a second. The rifles of the guard 
were discharged after him, as he darted over the sand-hills, but just 
before the triggers were pulled, his foot tripped against a loose stone, 
he fell, and the circumstance perhaps saved his life, (at least the marks- 
men said so.) He was again in rapid flight before the smoke cleared 
away. 

• Shuil ! Shuil ! * The sand-hills ! the cliffs !' was now the general 
shout, and the chase immediately commenced. Many minutes elapsed 
ere they arrived at the cliffs, and half a dozen only of the most nimble- 
footed just reached the spot in time to witness the last desperate re- 
source of the murderer. He stood and looked over his shoulder for an 
mstant, then rushing to the veige of the cliff, where it walled in the land 
to a height of forty feet, he waved his hand to his pursuers, and cast 
himself into the sea. 

The general opinion was that he had perished, but there was no trace 
ever seen that could make such a consummation certain. The body was 
never found ; and it was suspected by a few, that, incredible as the story 
might appear, he had survived the leap, and gained the little rocky 
island opposite. 

The few who returned at dusk to Mr. Sparling's house, found it the 
abode of sorrow, of silence, and of death. Even the voice of the hired 
keener was not called in on this occasion to mock the real grief that sat 
on every brow, and in every heart. The lovers were waked together, 
and buried in the same grave at Kilfiehera. 

* Come ! Come! 
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KRUITZNER. 

TovAKSS the end of the month of Febraary, in a winter memorably 
severe, a man, his wife, and their son, a hoy not seven yean of agei 

arrived at M , an obscure tovn on the northern frontier of Silesia, 

within the estates of the Prince de T . A fever that attacked the 

husband, together with an unexpected and heavy fall of snow, impeded 
all further advance towards Bohemia, their ostensible place of desti- 
nation. The malady proved dangerous : and the resources of benevo* 
lence (for the travellers were suspected to be indigrent) would have been 
soon exhausted in a petty German district, not abounding in religious 
foundations or opulent neighbours. 

The town, though in itself extremely insignificant, had heea raised to 
temporary consideration some years before by the residence of the 
prince, who had chosen to pass on that spot the period of a political 
disgrace ; and his departing had ag^ia reduced it to il^ original ob- 
scurity. The inhabitants of M might with great justice be divided 

exactly into two classes ; the poor who were proud, and the poor who were 
not. The former dwelt in a small number of ilt-built houses confusedly 
huddled togetber, and dignified with the title of a Bourg ; where, under 
the claims of a sort of antiquated and worn-out nobility, they indulged 
in arrog'ance and »loth. The latter, who were distributed over a long, 
Stra^ling, and balf-ruined suburb, were mere bourgeois, with wants 
and ideas equally contracted to their situation : nor had the two classes 
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uxy thing in common but that selfishness and torpor whioh is the general 
result of ignorance. 

Frederick Kruitzner, for so the stranger was called, and his unfor- 
tunate family, continued, therefore, to languish during more than ten 
diajSf vnnoticed by any body but their host ; who so far concerned him* 
self about their future fate, as, in the progress of that time, to have 
made up his account that the said Kruitzner should not die in his hbuae ; 
for which reason he deemed it would be couTenient speedily to remove 
him from it. For reasons, doubtless^ however, more merciful and wise^ 
Fjrovidence had decreed that Kruitzner should not at that critical period 
die at all : and though this conviction seemed to give but httle satis- 
faction to any human beings, his wife and child excepted, it is probable 
that in the region of eternal blessedness which u to be occupied fay 
minds, not bodies, the grateful and pious eiqpansion of theirs would jUl a 
larger circle in the sphere of existence than the souls of twenty — ay, a 
hundred — such beings as their host at M ■■ : which hundred, indeed, 
stripped of their bulky corporeal clothing, would, perhaps, have formed 
collectively so small a mass as might ahno3t seem to demand the eye of 
Omniscience to discover any portion of soul at all. 

Be that as it may, Kruitzner, after having just looked, as it were, into 
the chasm which no ray, save that of faith, ever yet penetrated, suddenly 
fbuid the vital springs once more in motion. The severity of the 
season, however, was still such as to preclude the possibility of passing 
forward with safety : had it been even otherwise, Kruitzner, though re- 
covering, was yet too weak to undertake a journey of such length ; it 
was even suspected that his resources no longer permitted him to 
attempt it Yet had he not hitherto appeared to be absolutely penny- 
less; and there was that in the countenance of Josephine, his wife, 
which announced a magnanimous confidence in the future rarely to be 
found in decided and habitual poverty. Josephine was, indeed, of a 
cast of woman not often seen. It would have been difficult to say she 
bad perfect beauty, but she had looks that might have awed or won a 
world. They had, indeed, even actually won, to a certain deg^ree of 
interest which he was not accustomed to feel, the intendant for the 

Prince de T ; and as that quarter, or rather suburb, of the city in 

which his highnesses palace stood, contained several houses adjacent to 
it not tenanted, and, indeed, from the long absence of the prince, hardly 
tenantable, though they had once been splendidly filled, the intendant, 
who was not unacquainted with the fears and wishes of Kruitzner'tf 
host, had for some time revolved in his mind the magnificent project of 
permitting the invahd and his wife to shelter themselves under the roof 
of one of these: judiciously calculating that the tax of gratitude h^ 
should thereby impose, would most probably be paid precise^ in the 
manner he would himself desire : namely, by the death of one, and the 
life of the other ; or if, contrary to probability, both should happen to 
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live, he trusted to future contiDgendes to reward him in some way for 
this extraordinary act of bounty. 

It could not be doubted but the overture was received with that sensi- 
bility it seemed to demand, and which the forlorn situaticm of the ^parties 
was calculated to inspire them with. On the evening^ of a veiy rainy 
day, therefore, the invalid and his family, constrained by hard necessity, 
and the cold countenance of their host, departed to take possession of 
their new, or rather old, habitation. The few ruined conduits that ran 
through the town poured black and muddy torrents into the river, and a 
pale streak of crimson on the horizon announced the setting snn, the 
influence of which had suspended the storm ; while, through the smoky 
windows of those houses that had glass ones, the faces of their inmates 
were indistinctly seen, alternately drawn thither by the wheels of the in- 
tendant's crazy caliche, under shelter of which he had graciously offered 
to convey Kruitzner to his new abode. With much satisfaction Uieir 
host saw the family depart ; not without receiving, from their small re- 
sources, a payment sufficiently scanty, indeed, though all they could 
bestow, in acknowledgment of his services. Josephine, with a heart 
relieved by the conveyance she had found for her husband, pensively fol- 
lowed him, holding her little son by the hand: sometimes wading with 
difficulty through the mud; at others, covered by the water whidi 
streamed from the eaves of the houses; and anxiously watching the 
caliche, as it jogged on at a pace not much quicker tl|an her own. 

It was among the advantages of their new accommodation that they 
had permission to fetch wood from the prince's stores ; and, perhaps, 
there is nobody who does not know the cheerfulness of a blazing fire. 
If any such persons there are, let them take a walk, like Josephine, 
through the moist atmosphere of a low, comfortless town ; and if, like 
her, they happen to sit down afterwards with a beloved husband and 
child round the social hearth, they will, probably, not envy the first 
monarch in Europe his courtiers, his lustres, or his carpets. 

In the solitude and obscurity of their spacious and comfortless man- 
sion, days and days now passed over the heads of Kruitzner and his wife. 
Deep snow, in the interim, capped the high mountains which separated 
them from Bohemia; floods inundated the country; cold chilled tfaa 
human species ; and it seemed as if the vital principle contracted honriy 

into a narrower circle, till the little town of M became the point at 

which it stopped. On those days when the sun broke through the 
cheerless atmosphere, Kruitzner was occasionally seen turning np the 
ground in the garden for the few winter roots it afforded. It was ob- 
served that he was still pale, even to sallowness ; that he had powerfiol 
features, a brow marked by sorrow, and an eye of no very striking efl^ 
in his countenance, unless animated by some sudden emotion, when it 
darted forward a fire that seemed like new-created light upon the world. 
From his own habitation he never stirred ; and, as that habitation was of 
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no very gpood report in the neig^hbourhood, he was little troubled with 
visitors. Sometimes, indeed, the wife of the postmaster condescended 
to look in upon Madame Kruitzner, when the intendant favoured her 
with a seat in his bone-setting conveyance. On such occasions the good 
lady, who had only three faults — pride, curiosity, and the love of talk- 
ing« — seldom came without bringing to the little boy, pots of conserves> 
sugar-cakes, and such other housewifely presents as cost nothing to the 
donor, and gratify the appetites common to children. When this hap- 
pened, she did not fail, however, to observe, though by stealth as it 
were, the keen air of famine with which the boy would devour her cakes, 
accompanied sometimes with thin slices of bread, which his mother 
sparingly cut for him ; while his father, in melancholy silence, would lean 
his elbows on his knees, and, covering his face with his hands, only now 
and then cast wild and eagfer glances upon his wife and child. These 
temporary starts of sensibility excepted, Kruitzner was sombre, abstracted, 
and frequently employed in writing. Yet to whom his letters were ad- 
dressed remained a profound secret ; — the gfood lady, though sh6 had 
not neglected to question her husband duly on the subject, not having 
been able to extort the smallest information from him. For though 
Weilburg, such was the name of the postmaster, was not excellent at 
keeping a secret, he was at least more discreet than to confide it to his 
wife. In this instance, however, his merit was small, since, in fact, 
there was, as far as letters were concerned, no secret to keep : Kruitz- 
ner's, if indeed he wrote any, never being known to reach the post-office. 
Mr. Weilburg was, nevertheless, a man of no small importance in his 
department: he was believed to be rich; his wife claimed a sort of 
remote and left-handed relationship to the prince himself; and had 
been even noticed before her marriage by a certain countess who had 
formerly occupied the very house lately lent on sufferance to the 
Kroitzners. Of this countess strange things had been reported when 
she was alive, and strange things continued to be reported now that she 

was supposed to be dead. She was strongly surmised to have been the 
chire amie of his highness ; and, as fame related, had, in a fit of jealousy, 
destroyed herself in one of those very apartments the Kruitzners then 
inhabited. 

That, under such circumstances, Madame Weilburg should become a 
visitor there, seemed a little extraordinary: but it is possible that she 
had either strength of mind, or authentic information enough, to know 
the futility of these suspicions :— or, it may be presumed, that, having 
once tasted the pleasures of grandeur and luxury in that very house, 
and seeing Jn Josephine an extraordinary as well as fascinating cha- 
racter, both of form and mind, she did not think it improbable that cir- 
cumstances might bring back the days which were past. 

To Mr. Weilburg the person only of Josephine was yet knOw^ • ♦^^"fl^h 
he might almost have been said to have the hearts and b 

2 B 
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whole little community of M in his possession ; since his authority 

in the post-office made every thing* that was interesting to either, pass 
through his hands. They frequently led to developments of circum- 
stances or character, by which Weilburg knew how to profit. Nothing 
of this, however, had yet occurred in the case of Madame Kruitzner. 
She had at first atU'acted his notice by a certain exterior of grandeur he 
was unable to comprehend. ' ' This woman is nobody,' said he to him- 
self, whenever he saw her at a distance, in her snow shoes, her close 
pelisse lined with common skins, and her fur-cap, marking her fine brow, 
and the correct outline of her features ; while the little Marcellin at her 
side showed in his blooming countenance the exact miniature of hers ;-^ 
' This woman can be nobody, who is thus able to encounter the severity 
of such a season ! Yet what a step ! what a walk ! one should swear it 
was a coronation, instead of the l)usiness of a domestic, that she 
is engfaged in !' Madame Kruitzner, meantime, wholly unconscious of 
the comments that were made on her, with sober and persevering 
equanimity always attended the arrival of the courier, and always, 
hitherto, in vain. — ^Now and then, indeed, she was observed to drop a 
tear when the child complained of cold or fatigue, which he never did 
till they were returning : for, by a sort of affectionate sympathy, the 
elastic step of the mother seemed to invigorate her young companion. ■ 

A certain confidential communication that passed at this juncture 
made the inquiries of Madame Kruitzner more accurately observed than 
before. To the two important characters of postmaster and intendant 
the town added a third, seldom omitted in any district however small — 
namely, a lawyer ; or rather one who called himself such. 

Various inquiries, supposed to be set on foot by a great man, now 
directed the attention of this respectable trio to Kruitzner and his family. 
There was, indeed, no certainty, and, in some respects, little probability, 
of their being the objects of the inquiry ; but idleness and curiosity had 
marked them out as such. 

Kruitzner and his wife, lulled into temporary security, believed they 
had, in their present condition, no other evil to contend with : nor had it 
hitherto occurred to them to suspect, that, while they were striving ta 
snatch all the repose that poverty and sorrowful recollections. wonid 
allow, the snare was secretly winding around that threatened finally to 
, destroy it. 

Sanguine as the parties concerned in the present scrutiny respecting 
Kruitzner and his. wife might originally be, they had very soon oppor- 
tunity to perceive that there was either little to discover, or that the 
discovery would not be easily made. It was in vain for Madame Weil- 
burg to observe-T-* that the delicate hands of her new acquaintance were 
never fitted for those servile offices in which she was employed :' in vain 
did the good lady wonder, ' that Madame Kruitzner had not profited by 
the kind disposition of the intendant, to solicit some appointment for her 
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husband m the household of the prince ;' even her happy prognostics 
upon the promising^ countenance of Marcellin ytere thrown away. Jose- 
phine was Httle Ukely to be touched with the coarse flattery of one whose 
penetration into her condition or her character was so small: and 
though a grateful sense of some trifling obligations* together with a 
natural indulgence to the foibles of others, taught her, on these occa- 
sions, to practise an extraordinary self-command, it was not possible for 
her always to disguise that restlessness and impatience which springs 
from an agitated heart. 

Kruitzner, though of a more complex character than his wife, was yet, 
however, of a more vulnerable one. Neither humiliation nor adversity 
had succeeded in eradicating from his mind certain proud and, turbulent 
feelings, which, though by necessity rendered passive for the moment, 
were ready instruments in the hands of those around him to eflect any 
purpose of craft with. Nothing but a profound conviction of the danger 
and hopelessness of his situation rendered him impenetrable ; and it 
was easy to discern that there were springs in his soul by which he 
might still be governed. He would g^ze and listen with the intentness of 
a man who is desirous to receive as a truth what his mind, nevertheless, 
rejects ; till, both the powers of hearing and sight being at length ab- 
sorbed in some remote idea, he woiild start from his seat, rush into the 
garden, and remain there till the departure of his guest. 

Idenstein had sagacity enough to conclude, that he who flies from 
the danger of betraying himself is more than half way in the net ; and, 
after one of these broken starts, he one day ventured to follow him. 
Kruitzner was standing on a small eminence that commanded the distant 
mountains, and looking earnestly towards a particular spot. The snow, 
which had fallen so late in the season, had rapidly thawed before the 
increasing heat of the sun ; traces of vegetation were obvious throughout 

I 

the whole country aroimd ; and a thousand streams, swelled suddenly to 
petty torrents, and seen both in the valley and nearer hills, brightened 
the prospect. 

' You are fond of this view, I think ?' said Idenstein, who had fre- 
quently seen him on the same spot. 

'It looks towards Bohemia,' replied Kruitzner, motioning that way 
with his hand : — there was something singularly mournful in his tone : — 
he wore too ' a countenance more in sorrow than in ang^r.' 

' True — you — you are going thither ?' again rejoined his inquisitive 
companion. 

* I toas going thither.' 

' And why 'do you not pursue your journey ?' 

Kruitzner started. 

' Are you not afraid to ask ?' said he, fiercely. — ^There was something 
so odd in the question, and so odd in tlie manner in which it was put, 
that Idenstein felt for a moment not wholly devoid of the sensation 
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imputed to him. He soon recovered himself, ' however ; and, after 
affecting^ to sympathise with Kruitzner, he offered to lend him a small 
sum of money. 

' Let it but enable me to accompUsh my journey/ said Kruitzner. — 
He paused, and his voice was smothered. 

' Whither would you go? — and who is the person I am thus to 
obligtk?' — Kruitzner hesitated: an indistinct apprehension crossed his 
mind ; and the ^ossness of the man who could thus abruptly question 
him, presented itself in glaring colours : but sad necessity, and newlj 
awakened hope, struggled in his breast, with a force calculated to silence 
every opposing sentiment. 

' Wish not, my kind friend !' said he, at length, after a silent conflict, 
and in a subdued tone, ' to know what it would be painful for me to teU, 
and of no avail to you to hear. — If you dare trust me, accept my promise 
that you will neither trust the powerless nor the ungrateful. — I have no 
other security to give!' — That he had proffered was by no means in 
Idenstein's way to receive ; but short &s his progress towards confidence 
had been in comparison with his expectations, yet as he found he was 
not likely then to derive further advantage from the conversation, he was 
content to accede to the terms proposed. 

Inconsiderable as was the sum Kruitzner thus obtained, and inadequate 
towards the purpose he so earnestly desired to accomplish, it was yet 
such as the cruelty of his fate utterly forbade him to reject. Since his 

residence at M , he had known privation and poverty in a d^ree 

which, far from having felt, he had never before even witnessed : famine 
itself now approached ; and as he had not supposed it possible that the 
cold hearts of those around would induce them to lend any succour to a 
man who dared not sufficiently solve the enigma of his own life to proffer 
a hope of payment, the desperation of his fate pressed so forcibly upon 
him, that the interference of Idenstein seemed little less than a miracle. 

Idenstein was careful not to throw his new acquaintance off his 
g^ard. He had now changed his battery ; and, perceiving he could not 
allure to confidence, waited the occasion for extorting it. He had no 
doubt he should succeed ; and, therefore, took pleasure in the pursuit : 
for it was among the silly foibles of his own character, to sport, as he 
beUeved, with those around him ; to dupe them, while they were arro^ 
gating superior prudence ; and to enjoy his triumph. The victim plunged 
deeper and deeper into the snare : and, so well did his crafty adversary 
understand how to tempt his wants by the display and loan of petty 
sums, that the unfortunate Kruitzner at length started as from a dream; 
and, in finding himself a debtor, became suddenly sensible to a new and 
undefined misery, of which, amid all his calamities, he had hitherto 
been ignorant. Dissimulation or fear were alike uncongenial to his 
nature ; but he perceived the aSsolute necessity of practising the former, 
and he strove to regulate his conduct by that conviction. He secretly 
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cherished the only hope he had now for a long period been able to en- 
tertain — that of accumulating, by means of this forbearance, a small 
hoard that should supply the necessities of his wife and child, while he 
himself undertook the desperate project of pursuing his journey to 
Bohemia on foot. How g^reat would have been his surprise to have 
known that this scheme was, perhaps, the only one which all parties, 
could they have penetrated it, would have favoured ! Yet such, as far 
as the junto at M was concerned, was undoubtedly the case. 

By comparing the inquiries that had reached them with their own ob- 
servations, this sagacious circle had, at length, satisfied themselves that 
Kruitzner and, his wife were in reality above the condition they avowed; 
and busy imagination had eked out their small share of discernment, 
with a conclusion that one or the other sprang from a family of rank, 
and was become liable, by a disgraceful connexion, to its resentment. 
Had Madame Weilburg been consulted, she would at once have pro- 
nounced the transgressor upon his hereditary honours to be Kruitzner ; 
in whose person, though faded, there were yet sufficient traces of dignity 
and grace to arrest female attention : but the jury on this occasion were 
mem ; and they, with one voice, pronounced Josephine to be imquestion- 
ably the culprit. 

The project which Kruitzner had continued to meditate, he at length 
confided to his wife. Those only who had known the previous events of 
her life could tell the heart- sickness it was calculated to excite. . Yet 
such was the peculiarity of their fate, that remonstrance would have been 

vain. To be able together to withdraw privately from M seemed 

little short of impossible: that she and her child should pursue the 
journey on foot was wholly so. There was not the remotest hope that 
Idenstein, or indeed any human being, would assist them in undertaking 
it : — so far the contrary, that both were sensible mystery and suspicion 
had attached itself too much to. their fate, to allow the circle in which 
they lived voluntarily to lose sight of them. Yet the importance of the 
journey was no less felt by Josephine than her husband. She was well 
convinced that he had never loved any human being as he loved her ; 
nothing, therefore, but despair could have induced him to think of 
quitting her ; nor was there a consideration on earth, save that before 
her, which could make her consent to their separation. Yet, in addition 
to the exquisite suffering attending such an event, she felt that she had 
another trial to encounter, which the habits of Kruitzner's mind did not 
even lead him to suspect: in a word, that it would require an almost 
invincible fortitude to remain in the house which they, now inhabited, 
with no other companion than Marcellin. Superstition had, neverthe- 
less, little or no share in her repugnance. The fears of Josephine were 
of a nearer and chimerical nature, and originated not in the house 
itself, but its situation, which was at the verge of a ruinous and half- 
peopled suburb. A spacious garden extended behind from the prince's 
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ground to the high-road, surrounded hy a wall extremely dilapidated, and 
so low in many places as almost to invite intruders ; while the neglected 
state in which the whole had long been suffered to remain, gave it an 
appearance particularly rude and solitary. That wing of the house which 
was nearest to the town adjoined to a mansion that had formerly been 
possessed by the retinue of the prince; it was now uninhabited, and 
formed a gloomy barrier between the palace and the habitatioii of 
Kruitzner. No sound, therefore, that issued from the latter could be 
heard by any human ear ; nor was it possible that any protector should 
be summoned thither : yet was the house every where so slightly barred, 
either because the narrow circle of the town secured its neighbourhood 
from depredation, or that the numerous train of the countess rendered 
precaution unnecessary, that any night wanderer might without difficulty 
enter it. 

Kruitzner had himself assented to this observation, when made by 
his wife during the early days of their abode thero. But misery is an 
exclusive feeling, and leaves no room for meaner and subordinate ones ; 
the circumstance had therefore faded from his mind, as altogether im- 
material: nor, while enclosing Josephine and his child in the same 
apartment with himself, did he believe he had any thing to apprehend or 
to lose. Beyond that apartment and the adjoining saloon, of which they 
had also taken possession, a long rang^ of rooms extended — spacious, 
and chiefly dismantled. Marcellin, to whom the general appearance of 
the house was not very inviting, had at first found some difficulty to 
reconcile himself to so cheerless a residence. Curiosity, however, led 
him soon to explore it : nor did he fail to return on these occasions with 
strange tales to his mother, either of noises that were in fact caused by 
some remaining articles of furniture accidentally displaced by himself, or 
dungeons which proved, upon examination, to be nothing but cellars and 
recesses. His parents sometimes smiled at, and sometimes chid him. 
Josephine, in particular, who had often occasion to prove the fallacy of 
his fears, had at length ceased to heed them ; and, as the boy, though 
not without the capricious cowardice of his age, was, on the whole, of 
an enterprising character, he had ceased to heed them also. 

If, under these circumstances of real or imaginary danger, terror at 
any moment assailed Josephine herself, the consciousness of their poverty 
forbade her to cherish it. Even at the worst, Kruitzner was ever nedr 
her — active, intrepid, and manly : but of his protection she was now on 
the point of being deprived ; and, however small the temptation which 
her situation offered, either to plunder, or offence of any kind, it is still 
the lot of woman to fear the evils of wantonness and levity. Yet the 
trial, fearful as it appeared, she beUeved must be encountered ; and what 
was indispensable she would have despised herself had she wholly shrunk 
from. Vigorously collecting, therefore, the stronger powers of her 
mind, she resolved silently to abide the issue, whatever it might prove. 
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with resolutioii. Days of painful irresolution succeeded on both sides, 
during which their deep abstraction, and the heavy rains that continued 
incessantly to fall, rendered them insensible to the total solitude in which 
they had been permitted to live. Marcellin was not so inattentive. 
The first gleam of sunshine was a moment of transport to him: he 
skipped twenty times in a quarter of an hour to the door, and, at last, 
bethought himself of requesting permission to pay a short visit to Ma- 
dame Weilburg. His stay, however, so far exceeded his usual limits, 
that his parents began to be alarmed. Josephine was already anxiously 
near the door, and her husband was preparing to seek the little stray, 
when he suddenly jumped in, wild with spirits and indulgence. — ' Weil- 
boig and his wife were dressed so fine ! — ^the intendant was so busy ! — 
Mr. Idenstein tod was there ! the prince's own coach was going out ! — 
and if his parents would but look out of the window, they would see it 
bring home the stranger to the palace !' While Kruitzner and Josephine 
smiled at this prattle, which was blended with a thousand gay and in- 
fantine caresses, the innocent child woimd it up, by pronouncing, in the 
name of ihe stranger, that of the being on earth most hostile to the 
safety and repose of his father. 

Kruitzner, forced thus hatefully back upon the misery of the present, 

again shrunk into himself, with an indignant pause, and questioned his 

soul upon all the possibilities of the future. He was now every way 

taken in the toils ! A few hours alone, probably, intervened between 

him and the formidable enemy he had hitherto successfully avoided. To 

make good his long-intended departure on that very night seemed 

the only method of escaping them; and dang^erous, therefore, as 'the 

attempt might prove, both to himself and Josephine, there was no longer 

4xiy alternative but to hazard it. This resolution made, the tempest of 

bis soul gpradually subsided. He sat down, in solitude and gloom, to 

<Kieditate throughout the evening on the future state of that wife and 

^^liild whom he was thus driven by cruel necessity to abandon, and to 

Oalcolate by what further suffering he was himself yet to expiate the 

'^rantim foUies of the past. 

He who had announced himself at M simply as Frederick Kruitz- 

was by birth a Bohemian, and of the first class of nobiUty. Under 
obscure name he now bore, he had buried that transmitted to him 
^tluough a long line of illustrious ancestors, and which his father had 
Sloped to see descend untarnished in the person of his son. Those 
bopes had long since vanished : and, before the period at which Kruitz- 
ner arrived at M , Count Siegendorf had ceased to knew whether or 

Hot he had a son in existence. 

The count himself, though his character was in the end not wholly 

fne from a certain degree of austerity, was naturaUy noble, generous, 

^nd humane. He was not without the pride of rank ; but it acted only 

hi a certain sphere. He was not young when he became a father, and 
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he looked with the peculiar fondness of one who had hardly hoped to bt 
such, on the eon whom a. dying wife trebly endeared to him. In the educa- 
tion of the young man nothing was neglected that was either honourable 
or useful : uui were his talents such as to disgrace his precept( ~ 

person of the young count was early formed. The hardy 
which he was habituated rendered it vigorous and manly. To this cha- 
racter of person, that of his mind, however, did not correspond. He 
had rather pride than dignity ; and, unhappily, that ^ery failing, which, 
when it springs from tlie eonaciousneas of noble descent, sometimM 
becoraea the source of noble actions, had on him a very opposite effect ; — 
for he was proud, not of his ancestors, but of himself. He was distin- 
guished ! — he saw it — he felt it — he was persuaded he should ever be 
30 ; and while yet a youth in the house of his father— -dependent on hi^ 
paternal affection, and entitled to demand credit of the world merely for 
what lie was to he — he secretly looked down upon that world as made 
only for him. Willingly, however, did the tender parent allow for the 
force of temptations which youth seldom wholly withstands. He de- 
pended on the innate virtues of his son to arrest their progress after a 
certain period, and on his own paternal authority finally to subdue them : 
but the young count, wanton with prosperity, was little disposed to pause 
in the career of his pleasures ; and the first pointed reprimand of hit 
father conveyed to the latter that most afflicting of all panga — a con- 
viction that his reprimands would for the future he fruitless. Bohemia 
was on the point of plunging into a bloody and ruinous war,*^ and Count 
Siegendorf had been among the first of those who had armed their 
vassals : he now proposed to draw them into action, eager to execute a 
plan he had long meditated of entrusting the command of them to 
his son. 

The young man was both naturally and habitually intrepid. The avowal 
of this determination waa, therefore, received by him with unfeigned 
satiafaction r and be pressed forward the preparations for his own d»- 
parture to the camp, with a zeal that once more invigorated the halF- 
extingutshed hopes of his father. He had not been long with the arm/ 
before it was discovered that glory was in his eyes only another mode of 
pleasure, and not exactly of the kind he most coveted. Under thesA 
circumstancea he could not be deemed a good soldier : and such was tb^ 
nature of the war, that the cause he did not serve, hia influence and 
example were calculated to injure. The young man, relying on his per* 
sonal merit, and full of an arrogant self-sufficiency which left him titclft 
disposed to weigh what was passing around, except it pressed apon hf> 
pride, was far, mean time, from being aware of the storm that impended: 
it hurst, therefore, like thunder, when an authoritative mandate abso- 
lutely look from him all future command or influence over the vassals of. 
his family. 

• ComniDnly mlled thf War of Tli 
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The eoanl, nerertheless, had not thus mortified or degraded his son, 
withoat preparing^ somewhat that mig^ht soften the blow. He had 
secretly solicited, and obtained for him, a command in the army, which, 
tfaongfa of infinitely less importance to the state than that he had lost, 
was not ill suited to his rank in life, and secured to him the opportunity 
of recovering^ that estimation which his indiscretions had robbed him of. 
Hie post, however, in which he was stationed stood exposed in a parti- 
coilar manner to the attacks of the enemy. A furious alarm was g;iven 
during the night. The duties of his situation demanded every exertion 
of promptitude or valour ; but he was buried in a licentious debauch, and 
incapable of acting. The post was lost — his honour tarnished — the 
Anions resentment of his countrymen could no long;er be controlled : — 
be was dismissed, by the general voice, from all employment, and 
banbhed to his estates : the lenity extorted by his rank alone moderating 
an indignation that might have led to consequences the most fatal. 

In the first tumult and agony occasioned by this event. Count Sieg^en- 
dbrf would willingly have made almost any sacrifice to recal his son ; but 
he now, for the first time, felt himself wholly uncontrolled. His re- 
souroes were great, his reception everywhere splendid; his personal 
iooamplishments and lavish expenditure created him flatterers, if not 
friends ; there was only one spot in the world where he had ever heard 
leboke : to that spot, therefore, he daily felt an increasing reluctance to 
fetom; for he was not wise enough to know that the language of un- 
qpalified panegyric is almost always that of indifference or insincerity. 

Time, however, which alike dissipates the illusions of the flatterer and 
the flattered, at length began to strip the son of Count Siegendorf of the 
fastre in society that title had hitherto given him. The workily wise, 
Ae prudent, the proud, alternately began to shun him But an evil he 
deemed inflnitely more serious now seemed to menace him : his pecuniary 
QMioroes were drawing to an end, and he saw no mode of repairing 
them, but by a step at once so humiliating to his self-love, and adverse 
to his habits of life, that he could not resolve to take it. His letters on 
tUs subject to his father were answered by remonstrances, which, though 
Aflj sometimes awakened a tender sentiment of regret in his heart, were 
larapporCably painful to his pride. That pride at length found another 
hope on which to rest — hostile, indeed, to the interests of his country, 
bat eminently favourable to himself. He had some notion of joining the 
Hiemies of his country, and he did not fail to sound his father with 
imp&tt to his plans, and to hint to the latter the security he might at 
hast derive to himself by the apparent secession of his son from a cause 
Bkely to prove unfortunate. To projects half disgraceful, and, as he 
Meved, wholly iUusive, Count Siegendorf listened with disdain ; and he 
iww loudly and vehemently proclaimed his intention of renouncing his 
•on, if "he delayed to return to the paths of honour : — ^he did delay, till 
^woodliation was no longer practicable, and the whole weight of his 

2q 
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father's iiidigfnation was ready to fail upon him, All resources from his 
father were finally cut off; his own, estimated by his habits of expense^ 
were nearly exhausted : irritability of mind had united with dbsipation 
to impair his health : a tedious and consumptive malady preyed upon it; 
and he. who three years before thought the world was made for him^ 
now began to believe that he was only to occupy that small portion of it 
allotted to the humblest individual. He repaired to Hamburgh, and it 
was at this crisis that his guardian angel first interfered ; the spirit of 
peace and honourable poverty was in the air he breathed, and soon comr 
municated its invigorating influence to his heart. The apartments 
nearest those of the count were inhabited by a man of the name of Mi- 
chelli ; a Florentine by birth, and of a family which, though not of the 
first rank, was yet noble. With him Kruitzner became acquainted, and 
in the occasional intercourse which took place he met Josephine. Though 
then in the very flower of youth, she was hardly so handsome as she 
afterwards became. She had the Italian dignity of features, a chaste 
simplicity of manner, together with an ^understanding which it seemed 
the peculiar privilege of her heart to develope, and which, like her per80il« 
received from that its last and most touching charm. Her beauty was 
not overlooked by the count, but his heart and his passions were alike 
joyless and inert. To his palled imagination, life was already vapid : he 
believed he had exhausted its prime sources of pleasure — love, friendship, 
and flattery ; yet he did not quit the humble hearth of Michelli and his 
daughter without carrying away with him the recollection of facesf and 
voices which, though they spoke not absolutely the language of either, 
yet seemed in sweet alliance with all. 

The prince made himself useful to the philosopher, and his feigned 
story was fully credited. Josephine did not reject those attentions whidi 
lead to tender sentiments ; and in a short time Michelli bestowed the 
hand of his daughter on the heir of Count Siegendorf, without knowing 
that he was raising her to a rank which the proudest in the dty would 
have envied; — that he was consigning her to a fate the humblest 
might pity. 

Time did not render the count indifferent to the blessing thus eon^ 
ferred. It continued to revolve ; he became a father, and, in becoming 
so, the recollection of his own was forcibly awakened. For near six 
years all that had passed on his native soil had been to him a blank : he 
now looked often on Josephine and his son, and anxiously wished that he 
could have transplanted them thither. Alas ! the dangerous wish was 
one .day to be most fatally indulged ! 

After long and deep reflection, he at length ventured to address his 
father. His letter was couched in mysterious terms, but they were 
those of contrition. That he had still much to be foigiven was evident; 
yet such was the confusion of his mind while writing, and his conscious- 
ness that in his union with Josephine— prejudice apart — ^he had nothing 
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to blush for« that his expressions seemed to anaounce hiih proud of some 
unexplained offence, and more disposed to assert his rights than to atone 
for his follies. He had, however, no cause to suppose the letter reached 
its destination. The war raged throughout all Germany with too much 
fary to excite any reasonable surprise at its failure. Josephine often 
perceived a strange anxiety and perturbation in his countenance that 
irresistibly communicated its influence to her heart ; but though she had 
no reason to doubt his love, there was at those moments a haughty and 
repulsive fierceness in his temper that alike threw soothing and ex- 
postulation at a distance. 

But Siegendorf was at length no longer master of his emotions or his 
secret : of the whole circle of human failings, deceit was the one least 
congenial to his nature ; and in a furious conflict of self-reproach and 
impatience, he poured out at onCe to Michelli and his daughter the ex- 
traordinary story in which they were so deeply involved. MicheUi, 
idarmed for the honour of his daughter, was justly roused to ang^r. 
They parted on ill terms. The count retired to his own apartments to 
deliberate, and his determination, as before, was fatal to his honour. To 
abandon Josephine or her child would never, probably, in his worst 
moments, have occurred to him ; for he was not a villain ; if the man 
who always first considers himself can be securely deemed otherwise. 
In this case, however, it was a crime to which he had no temptation, for 
he fondly loved her ; nor was he less attached to his son. Even for 
Michelli he had the most unqualified esteem : but of the mode of making 
either of them happy or prosperous, his imperious temper directed him 
to render himself sole judge.— Among various methods of subduing his 
father's heart, the count had ever deemed one to be infallible — a personal 
sf^peal. Night was already far advanced. He stole softly to the 
diamber of his wife, and perceived that care and long watching had at 
length buried her in a profound sleep. He kissed her, and might have 
^claimed with Othello, 

' Oh balmy breatb i almost thou dost persuade. 
Justice to break her sword !' 

In an evil hour he turned his back upon the gates of Hamburg ! His 
route, therefore, included the town to which he had requested that the 
answer he had flattered himself with receiving from his father, might, 
under a fictitious name, be addressed ; and here he found it : it was 
written from the camp. He demanded, however, to be informed most 
explicitly ^of the nature and extent, of the offences he was called upon to 
pardon ; and adverted in strong though broken starts of tenderness* to 
the hour when that name might resume its first splendour; but he 
peremptorily forbade him ever to appear in his native country till such an 
hour arrived. The young count immediately replied; he avowed his 
marriage, and th^ birth of his son ; 'and concluded by saying, that he 
should pursue his journey as far as Cassel, ' there to attend the further 
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orders of his father, and to receive testimonies of his kindness in any 
way he should deem it suitable to offer them/ 

Nature, as he pursued his journey, seemed to have changed her aspect 
to him : the forms of pleasure floated indistinctly before his eyes ; and a 
tumultuous crowd of long-buried sensations and habits revived in his 
bosom. In the security of receiving remittances from his father, he 
drew out of the hands of the banker at Hamburg that provision lodged 
there for his wife and son, and a memorable period succeeded ! — youth, 
habit, self-indulgence, again too fatally prevailed ; — and the husband o^ 
Josephine, ten thousand times more criminal in that character than he 
bad ever been before, relapsed into those vices which had already made a 
wreck of his honour and his peace. 

Three months rolled away in excesses which, with his usual self-com- 
placency, he persuaded himself were venial, as he was fully resolved the 
summons from his father should end them. It came, and Count Siegen- 
dorf, in the most pointed terms, and such as bespoke him well ac- 
quainted with all that was passing at Cassel, at once renounced a son to 
whom it was evident no promise was sacred; who had flattered his 
hopes only the more grossly to betray them ; who had sported with the 
name of his family again (o disgrace it. He enjoined him, as he valued 
his liberty, never again to venture within the limits of Bohemia, much 
less dare to appear in his presence. He concluded with saying, that, 
' worthless as he feared the scion might prove of such a stem, he was 
nevertheless willing to receive the little Conrad, and secure for him those 
claims he was bom to, under the express condition that his parents 
should see him no more. That if they acceded to these terms he would 
remit to his son an annual provision ; but if otherwise, he disclaimed 
him for ever.' 

The young count remained several weeks buried in meditation; at the 
expiration of that time he departed abruptly from Cassel, and wrote to 
Josephine to meet him, with Conrad, within a few leagues* distance of 
Hamburg. She, as well as her son, was in deep mourning, and he 
learnt, with that acute and unexpected pang which ever attends the death 
of those we believe we have injured, that Mich^i was no more. He 
died as he had lived, in peace with his Grod and with mankind. Dis- 
missing all resentment against the count, he left him the sole goods he 
had to bequeath — ^his daughter, his pardon, and his blessing. 

Conrad was delivered up to his grandfather, who was punctual to his 
engagements ; and though the income of the count was moderate, it was 
such as supplied every demand, save that of luxury. The career of dis- 
sipation now closed : — and so silent was the progress of life, that time 
and fate seemed stationary. Josephine could still indeed occasionally 
beguile the hours of her husband ; but neither time, nor circumstance, 
nor love itself, ever restored to him his former character. He was 
habitually morose and abstracted; animal spirits and youth no longer 
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danced through his veins, and he had no store of pleasurable ideas that 
should supply their place.. The birth and growth of another son 
somewhat meliorated these feelings ; but, by a strange perverseness in 
his nature, the count never loved Marcellin with the fondness he had 
shown for Conrad : while Josephine, on the contrary, seemed anxious to 
indemnify herself for the loss of one son by cherishing a double portion 
of fondness for the other. 

Twelve years had rolled away since the departure of Conrad. The 
income of the count had been regularly paid in that interval ; and as he 
relied on its increase whenever his father died, either by the accession 
of himself or his son, the caution of Josephine had never been able to 
prevent his expending it even improvidently. With a feeling that partook 
at once of incredulity and amazement, he learnt that it was no longer 
to be remitted to him. His father then was dead ! — Ah no ! — ^the pro- 
hibition was signed by his hand. Blending the dignity of her natural 
character with the sensibility of a wife and a mother, Josephine ventured, 
in language rendered exquisitely touching by the occasion, to address 
that respected father-in-law whom she had yet never seen. She wrote 
also to her son. While waiting for the arrival of an answer, they 
learned from an old friend of Michelli's, named Giulio, that Count 
Siegendorf was dead, and that Baron Stralenheim, an enemy of Kruitz- 
ner's, was on the point of setting out to take possession of his inherit- 
ance. This was dreadful intelligence ; and, as the only means of averting 
the calamity which hung over, they set off for Bohemia. Stralenheim 
was informed of every material step taken by the count ; and he was well 
pleased to see him quit Hamburg, where it would have been difficult, if 
not dangerous, to make any attack upon his personal freedom without the 
most unquestionable authority : whereas, in the insig^nificant towns of 
Silesia through which he must necessarily travel, that with which the 
baron had provided himself might, by the power of gold, be made to act 
in full force: and as it was particularly authentic within the territories 
of the house of Brandenburg, it was the purpose of Stralenheim to attach 
him near some fortress within that limit ; where, being himself a military 
man, he did not doubt but he should find such connivance as might 
enable him, if not to effect the count's confinement for life, at least to 
secure him for a period sufficiently long to give his adversary evei7 ad- 
vantage he could desire. But the habitual suspicion of the count de- 
Ceated his design ; he thought that he was watched by a spy, and therefore 
suddenly abandoned his intended route. Here, however, ended his good 
fortune. The way he had taken was circuitous and fatiguing; his 
health was again attacked; his little means daily diminished; subsist- 
ence, hope, life itself, seemed hourly fading from his grasp, and he was 

set down in the obscure shelter afforded him by his host at M , with 

only the last lingering sparks of either remaining. In the mean time the 
baron was not idle • the Uttle junta at M had given some equivocal 
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information ; but this might have availed nothing were it not for an 
accident which befel the baron. On attempting to pass a ford while the 
river was flooded hijs carriage was upset, and with difficulty he 
was rescued from the river by two strangers. 

In escaping the stream, however, he had not escaped all the conse- 
quences of his plunge there. Violent feverish symptoms announced the 
probability of future suffering ; and, as he was known to the Prince de 

T , this secured his reception at M from the intendant. Thus 

were the misfortunes of the unhappy, count brought to a climax, when 
the name of all others most hateful to him dropped from the lips of the 
innocent Marcellin; and when the report of Idenstein confirmed the 
alarming intelligence that ' the stranger arrived in the prince's coach at 
the palace' was no other than Baron Stralenheim. 

The singular coincidence of circumstances that brought the latter 
thither could neither be known nor guessed at by the count. Stralen- 
heim, so lately at Hamburg, now close upon him in a devious road, was 
but too rational a confirmation of all his former suspicions. That the 
baron sought him he could no longer doubt : whether he knew he had 
found him he was yet to learn ; but that his own departure, if it was to 
be accomplished at all, must be undertaken immediately, even under the 
miserable circumstances of performing it on foot, could not but be certain. 
To escape from the sad reflections which this resolution gave rise to, he 
walked out of the house, and soon discovered that the palace was joyous 
with revelry. On his return to his home he was rudely jostled by a man> 
whom he perceived to be Idenstein. He only stopped, and sternly asked, 
' If he knew him ?' 

' I can't tell any body that does, Mr. Kruitzner, except, indeed, it may 
be one!* returned Idenstein with a marked and insolent sneer. 'I 
suspect you are really the man Baron Stralenheim is in search of !' 

The indignsmt count, now driven alike beyond all measure of patience 
or of prudence, and believing, from the motion of Idenstein, that he 
intended again to lay hands on him, seized the latter^ forcibly by the 
collar, and, throwing him with no Uttle violence from him, saw him fall 
at his length on the pavement. He now hurried home, but was pursued 
by Idenstein and the intendant, both in a state of intoxication. Fearful 
of consequence he snatched up a knife, and retreated to a retired part 
of the house: here he made a desperate stand, and, placing himself 
against the wainscot, prepared to plunge his knife deHberately, though 
not without warning, into the bosom of the first man who should attempt 
to lay hands on him ; the vigour with which he pressed against that 
which supported him, suddenly caused it to give way; he looked round 
with surprise, and perceived it was not an accident, but the effect of 
some spring which he either touched or stood upon. It was no 
moment for deliberation! He passed on; and, having traversed the 
house which immediately adjoined his own, he found himself, td his 
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astonishment, in the interior of the palace ; and« in ^ideavooring to 
eitricate himsdf from the labyrinth in which he was involved, he entered 
the chamber of Baron Stralenheim ! 

*. Astonishment, approaching to stupor, chained up the faculties of 
Sieg^ndorf ; yet an instinctive impulse of self-preservation made him 
grasp with ferocious boldness the knife he still held. The apartment 
was extremely spacious, and magnificently hung : a bed of purple velvet 
fnnged with silver, stood under a canopied recess on one side ; on the 
other was a cabinet of curious wood, ornamented with precious stones, 
and richly mounted : lighted tapers were placed near, and letters, as well 
as other papers, confusedly scattered over it ; but the object which at 
once arrested the attention of the count was several rouleaus of gold that 
lay ranged beside them. — Lastly, near the fire, abhorred by his eyes, 
and now fearful indeed to his imagination, was Stralenheim himself, 
stretched in an easy chair, and buried in a deep sleep. 

The demons of desperation and cupidity seized at once upon their 
victim in every form of temptation ingenuity could devise. Driven thus to 
the verge of a precipice, without one hand to save, one hope to sooth him, 
poverty — insult — ^a dungeon ! — a despoiled inheritance — ^a helpless child, 
and a despairing wife, passed at once in gloomy perspective before his 
imagination. How should he, who had never known what it was to 
contend with one imperious wish, now stem the torrent of all? He 
believed it almost a duty to free himself, for the sake even of others, 
firom that abject penury which seemed to include every evil. — His hand 
was on the gold, when Stralenheim moved. Rendered desperate alike 
by shame and apprehension, Siegpendorf fiercely raised the knife — happily 
the motion of the baron brought with it no consciousness— he merely 
turned his face from the Ught tvhich incommoded him. The count, after 
gazing on him for a moment, hastily thrust into his bosom that portion 
of the gold which was nearest : — ^retreated— closed the door — and, in the 
dreadful perturbation and disgrace of the occasion, breathed out an im- 
perfect ejaculation to that God who had providentially saved him from 
(wing a murderer ! 

Next morning a voice to which they were not familiar, heard in parley 
with Marcellin, attracted the attention of the count and his wife : the 
d&ild ran hastily into the room, and announced a stranger, who inquired 
for the intendant. Siegendorf advanced with no less rapidity : his soul 
seemed to forbode that it was Stralenheim, and to dare the encounter. 
The stranger on his part either supposing the child did not understand 
him, or that the rank of the persons on whom he intruded dispensed with 
ceremony, entered almost at the same moment. — He was a much younger 
man, however, than Stralenheim, and of a more noble appearance. His 
eye fell first on Josephine : — He paused — looked earnestly at her, and 
firom her to the count ; repeating, not without hesitation, the question 
he had before asked: — faintly was it replied to; for almost before the 
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sounds could escape on either side, the eyes and palpitating hearts of 
each present had asked and answered a question far more important ! 
Josephine and her husbsuid believed it possible they might mistake — but 
the stranger did not doubt ! he knew, and in a moment recognised his 
parents !— ^It was Conrad ! 

With what delight did they hear that the son against whom their hearts 
had so often murmured, had been wanting in no duty or affection : that 
he had voluntarily and even rashly quitted the splendid lot assigned him, 
to seek those whom childhood had endeared to his memory, and either 
share with them, or renounce his own pretensions in life. But what was 
his astonishment on learning that Stralenheim whom he had rescued 
only a few days before from the danger of the water, and With whom he 
now resided until the rains should subside, was his greatest enemy. 

Josephine, however, anxious that no premature discovery on the part 
of Stralenheim should blight the prospect of the future, was earnest to 
send her son from her. Conrad only mused at her remonstrances, and 
smiled half disdainfully at her fears. 

' Stralenheim,' said he, ' does not appear to me altogether the man 
you take him for: — ^butwere it even otherwise, he owes me gratitude 
not only for the past, but for what he supposes to be my present em- 
plo3nnent. I saved his life, and he therefore places confidence in me. He 
has been robbed last night — ^is sick — a stranger — and in no condition to 
discover the villain who has plundered him : I have pledged myself to ds 
it — and the business on which I sought the intendant was chiefly that.' 

The count felt as though he had received a stroke upon the brain. 

' And who,' said he, starting furiously from his seat, ' has entitled yov 
to brand thus with ignominious epitliets a being you do not know? 
Who,' he added with increasing agitation, ' has taught you that it would 
be safe even for my son to insult me ?' , 

' It is not necessary to know the person of a ruffian,' relied Conrad 
indignantly, ' to give him the appellation he merits : — ^and what is there 
in common between my father and such a character ?' 
^ ' Every thing' said Siegendorf, bitterly — ' for that ruffian was your 
father !' 

Conrad started back with incredulity and amazement : then measured 
the count with a long and earnest gaze, as though, unable to disbdieve 
the fact, he felt inclined to doubt whether it were really his father who 
avowed it. 

Conrad, however, listened to his father's palliation of the crime ; and 
on learning firom Josq>hine the amount of the baron's contemplated 
villainy, he saw the necessity of acting with circumspection. Siegendorf, 

if possible, ought to escape from M , and by means of a family jewel 

of great value he interested Idenstein, who disliked the intendant and 
the baron, in his favour. To him, however, he did not commit the secret 
of his fortune, farther than was necessary to stimulate his exertions in 
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providing the means of a secret journey from the place. In the mean 
time Stralenheim had come to the conclusion that Kruitzner was the man 
he was in pursuit of: but the continuance of the inundation prevented 
the arrival of the forces which he had sent for, and whose presence be 
thought necessary before he arrested his victim. Being an avaricious 
n^an the loss of his gold pained him; and his suspicions fell upon a 
mysterious Hungarian, who had travelled in company with Conrad, and 
who had assisted him in rescuing the baron from the waters. The 
stranger treated the charge with indignity, quitted the palace, and found 
an asylum in the apartments of Siegendorf. His appearance was not 
prepossessing, and the count disliked him ; he fancied he saw in him a 
spy of the baron's ; but, as he only waited the subsiding of the waters to 
take his departure, he was treated with seeming hospitality. At length the 
hour for departure had arrived ; Siegendorf harnessed the horse with his 
own hands, and disposed their little baggage in the manner most commo- 
dious for travelling. Josephine, meantime, was preparing a scanty breakfast 
of pottage for the little Marcellin, when, at the moment that her husband 
re-entered the house, both recollected the Hungarian. The count ad- 
vanced towards his chamber-door : it was slightly closed, but not fastened. 
He looked in, and perceived with some surprise that his guest was gt)ne. 
A moment's reflection on the past told him that the street-door had 
been unbarred when he himself first descended ; and a glance towards 
the future seemed to annoi^nce that the Hungarian was somewhere 
stationed to detain him. There was no leisure, however, to pause over 
the mystery : hfe or death — ^liberty or destruction — seemed to hang upon 
the point of time before them ; and whatever might be the schemes that 
baffled or opposed their departure, the die was cast — the effort must 
be made. 

The moon in the interim had sunk, and it was yet dark ; the count, 
^hose anxiety for those he was to g^uide, induced him to hesitate between 
the opposing dangers of precipitation or delay, once more quitted the 
house, to judge from the fading of the stars how near it was sun-rise. 
He b^ gazed earnestly on them for some moments, when, by their pale 
and uncertain light, he saw the branches shake in a part qf the garden 
nearest that of tl^e palace : some loose stones fell from the wall, and a 
man at the same instant was seen to leap it. Siegendorf advanced 
haf^y, but by the form and st^ perceived that the intruder could be no 
other than Conrad. Touched with this proof of filial anxiety, the count 
^ckened his pace ; but he was startled with the fierce demeanour and 
Uienacing gesture of his son. 

' Stop !' said the latter, in an imperious, though smothered tone, and 
irhite they were yet at some paces' distance, ' Before we approach each 
other, tell me whether I see my father or an ^sassin ?'— Siegendorf 
paused in astonishment ; but unable to understand him, advanced near 

2d 
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enough to perceive that he was extremely pale and agitated beyond all 
common convulsions of the soul. 

* Answer, as you value the life of either !' again exclaimed Conrad, 
motioning his father to a distance. 

* Insolent young man ! to what would you have me answer ?* 

' Are you, or are you not, the murderer of Baron Stralenheim ? 

* I was never yet the murderer of any man,' replied the count fiercely ; 
and starting in his turn some paces back;—* What is it you mean ?* 

' Did you not last night enter the secret g^lery ? — Did you not pene- 
trate to the chamber of Stralenheim ? — Did he* and his voice sud- 
denly faltered,—* Did he not die privately by your hand ?' 

The count, who at length comprehended the horrible mystery included 
in his son's words, turned pale and aghast : while Conrad, bending dis- 
trustfully forward, gazed at him as though his very soul would have 
passed through his eyes, in order to ascertain the nature of the emotion 
which his father sustmned. The wan and quivering countenance of the 
latter spoke a language not to be misunderstood. 

'You are innocent?' said Conrad emphatically. — In terms fearfully 
solemn, the count uttered an imprecation on himself, if his hand ha^ ever 
executed, or his heart conceived, a project of deliberate assassination. 

The father and son weighed the circumstances of their case hastily but 
deliberately; and soon come to the conclusion that the count should 

instantly leave M , while Conrad remained to prosecute the inquiry 

respecting the death of the baron. This suspicion fell upon the Hun- 
garian, but it did not escape them, that it would not be difficult for the 
friends of the deceased to implicate one or either of themselves. No 
time was, therefore, lost in making preparations ; and in due time the 
count entered Prague. 

Elevating and tumultuous as the secret feelings of Siegendorf became, 
the deep-rooted piide of his nature, nevertheless, enabled him to conceal 
them. His exterior presented a man chastened, not subdued: — self- 
governed, not humbled : — ^and who, in the resumption of his rank, felt 
nothing so strongly as his claim. The city was at that period rising^ 
from its own ashes. Repeated sieges and pillage had reduced the in- 
habitants to despsdr, when the treaty,* which was on the point of beingp 
ratified, once more awakened all to vigorous exertion. The states were 
solemnly assembling, and Siegendorf presented himself before them like 
one arisen from the grave. There was something in the incident pecu- 
liarly in unison with the whole condition of society. All that was great 
or illustrious had undergone a temporary eclipse, and the hearts of men 
leant with indulgence to every thing that looked like the restoration of 
order. Of those nobles whom the count formerly believed to be his 
enemies many had disappeared, as he had prophetically deemed th^ 

* The peace of Prague, signed May, 1635. 
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would, amidst the political convulsions of the times : others, who re- 
tained only a confused recollection of the past, were struck with silent 
respect at his appearance and demeanour: while the larger body, by 
whom the name of Sieg^ndorf was habitually honoured, acknowledged, 
after little hesitation, the family lineaments and claims : the qpunt was 
received as its genuine representative with a facility which he had no 
reason to expect: its estates were made over to him; and he took 
formal possession of all the privileges and rights of nobility. 

The proudly cherished hope of his heart, so long deferred, was then 
at length completed! But amid reflections thus gratifying, the count 
could not forget that two acts of self-humiliation yet remained to be 
fulfilled, before he could so discharge the past from his mind as fully to 
enjoy the future. The gold of the miserable Stralenheim was cankering 
on his hands and in his heart. Both pride and sensibility imperiously 
demanded its immediate application to some pious purpose ; and it was 
accepted with gratitude by the religious of a neighbouring convent. The 
second act of duty, though not less indispensable, carried with it a sort 
of blended feeling, from which he would willingly have shrunk, had 
decorum permitted : the self- acquittal it seemed to promise, nevertheless, 
induced him to fulfil it ; and, with a lingering and reluctant heart, he 
turned his steps towards the grave of his father. 

His return, at a crisis so little expected, seemed to operate like a charm 
upon every individual within his estates. Crowds to whom he was per- 
sonally unknown hastened to greet him. Nature herself seemed to 
welcome his approach, and to put forth the loveliest colours of her 
loveliest season. Joy, acclamation, and an enlivening spirit, pursued 
his footsteps : the young spoke with generous indignation of the reports 
handed down by their elders ; while the latter, to whom the excesses of 
his youthful days were known, saw with delight and surprise the alteration 
which time appeared to have effected. They were never weary of 
gazing on Josephine and her blooming boy : the castle was presently filled 
with innumerable retainers ; together with all the pomp, civil or military, 
of a baron of the feudal times ; and it was at the crisis of universal fes- 
tivity that Conrad arrived to partake it. From him the count learned 
that the Hungarian had baffled all research, and that Stralenheim — un- 
known, unlamented — had been hurried to an obscure grave ; and that 
vagfue depositions, lodged in the hands of magistrates little disposed to 
interest themselves in the fate of an alien, seemed all the reparation 
likely to attend his memory. 

On lookmg over the papers of his father, the count fell upon some 
which related to himself : they were of a nature to touch the most secret 
recesses of his soul ; and never had the occurrences of his early life been 
presented in colours so vivid, or so touching, as in the affecting com- 
ments which solitude and affliction left his father leisure to make upon 
them. He pursued the examination with still increasing interest as the 
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dates grew nearer and nearer to late events. At lengfth he reached that 
which ascertained the exact period of Conrad's departure from the castle. 
The chain there snapt ! JBut while the mutilated and imperfect frag- 
ments announced no reality, they left a field for conjecture respecting the 
conduct of the latter at once singular and alarming. 'With conjecture, 
indeed, the count had heen before too busy ; but never had his imagi- 
nation extended to that fearful point which now indistinctly presented 
itself. A palpitation seized his heart: his head swam, his eyes were 
darkened : by a violent effort he aguin attempted to read, but all that fol- 
lowed seemed confusion and mystery. The remaining papers of the 
afflicted and venerable parent tended only to discover a broken heart — a 
heart deeply lacerated by his son, and finally broken by some inexplicable 
misconduct on the part of Conrad. What an image to present to his 
eyes who was now in turn become a father, and who had already learnt 
to fear that he might not prove a happy one ! The fatal billet sent to 
Hamburg, which consigned him to poverty — ^nay, in its effect, almost to 
madness — ^had been written immediately under the influence of a re- 
sentment excited in his father by the desertion of Conrad ; and that he 
had himself consequently owed to the imprudence of the latter in quitting 
Bohemia the most afflicting calamity of his life.— Yet that imprudence, 
fatal as it proved, and sullied as it possibly had been by errors of a less 
venial nature, was, at worst, in itself only the pardonable conse- 
quence of filial fondness and duty ! at least thus officiously aigued the 
heart of the count. — Ay, indeed ! Who testified this ? — Conrad ! and 
Conrad only ! — ^but his subsequent conduct had confirmed it ! — How ? in 
what instance ? — He had adopted the cause of his family : — ^Was it not 
his own ? — By an effort of painful and humiliating duplicity he had ex- 
tricated his father from disgrace: — Could any thing but his father's 
personal appearsmce at Prague have saved him from that of illegitimacy ? 
Conrad's conduct, too, seemed to beget suspicion ; and, after the first 
meeting between himself and his father, had been little at the castle of 
Siegendorf. His manners, when there, were forbidding; his com- 
munications cold and unsatisfactory: he sought no intercourse; he 
desired no confidence ; he delighted only, as it appeared, in such sports 
or exercises as withdrew him from his parents ; and behind the more 
prominent features of his character a discerning eye might perceive 
some, which thrown, as it were, into dark shadow, inspired an appre- 
hension the more acute from their very indistinctness. Alas ! was such 
then in reality the darling son of Siegendorf; the promised comforter 
of his future life ; the cherished being on whom he had gazed in child- 
hood, and so ardently desired to elevate to that point where fortune in 
very malice had placed him ! 

Unable to control or endure these gloomy ideas, the count at length 
quitted his own estates, and fixed his temporary residence at Prague. He 
was received there by the ministers of the imperial court with a dis- 
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tinction eminently flattering^ to his public character^ and which, if it 
afforded no real solace to his feelings, at least diminished their acutenesd, 
and forced him upon occupations that expelled the eternal recollection 
of himself. The kingdom, torn by a series of fierce and bloody contests, 
prepared at length to enjoy the peace for which it ardently panted. The 
preliminaries, so long in agitation, had, in the bare prospect, awakened 
the spirit of the people ; and the ratification, recently signed, communi- 
cated that transport peculiar to a suffering multitude. A day of festivity 
was named : solemn thanks, and every ceremony, religious or civil, were 
appointed to attend it ; and man, in recovering a blessing of which he so 
often voluntarily deprives himself, seemed to believe he could want no 
other. 

At sun- rise on the appointed day every window of the city had been 
decorated with flowers or streamers : frankincense from the censers per- 
fumed the air ; consecrated images were offered with devout awe from 
hand to hand ; and processions of the various religious orders were seen 
passing in different directions. The states moved solemnly towards the 
great church, and during the service there Siegendorf was deeply affected. 
From the posture in which he had mechanically continued, the count was 
at length roused by the rush of the multitude around, and the grand 
burst of the Te Deum. He arose with the rest : when, casting his eye, 
from the elevated situation in which he stood, upon the long though 
distant line of human faces beneath, he suddenly fancied he saw that of 
the Hungarian amongst them. He looked again, but the vision had 
vanished, and the procession quitted the church. 

The name of Kruitzner, articulated precisely at this moment, in that 
bw, deep, and deliberate tone which makes itself heard even amid general 
clamour, suddenly arrested the attention of the count. Without sufii- 
dent presence of mind to recollect the danger of recognising the name, 
Siegendorf turned hastily towards the speaker, and within the distance 
of a very few paces again beheld the features of the Hungarian. Siegen- 
dorf, perceiving him ag^n about to escape among the multitude, stretched 
out his arm to detain him : but the strong emotion of his own mind 
caused him at the same moment to stagger ; and as the accompanying 
change of countenance announced an indisposition that almost ap- 
proached to swooning, the action was misconstrued. The zeal of those 
near made them press closely around ; and before his powers of recol- 
lection returned, he found himself dragged not merely from the spot, 
but even from all probability of regaining it. He could not fly to Jose- 
phine for solace. She was ignorant of the dark and complicated history 
his recollections involved. The feelings of Conrad he had but too much 
reason to know rarely accorded with his. It was, nevertheless, to 
Conrad — and to Conrad only, he could venture to conmiunicate them ! 
Yet even this relief was denied; for. the latter, though smnmoned, was 
many hours before he appeared. His arrival brought no rehef; and« 
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while the count's agitatioD continued, a stranger demanaed admittance-^ 
it was the Hungcarian. 

They stood in the inner but most magnificent hall of the palace. It 
was of Gothic architecture, grand, spacious, and gloomy. The last 
rays of a western sun shot obliquely between the massy pillars, and gilded 
the trophies and banners of the family of Siegendorf as they were sus- 
pended around. The count himself was at the upper end. He was 
splendidly habited for the ceremony of the morning, and the insignia of 
various orders with which he had been invested sparkled at his bosom. 
Conrad, so lately entered, had not yet thrown aside the high military 
plume or the sabre by which the younger nobility had been universally 
distinguished ; and the appearance of both was in singular contrast to the 
simple, though characteristic garb of the Hungarian, who stood in daric 
shadow below. 

' Your people,' said he, ' I understand, have made inquiries concerning 
me : — I am here !' — 

* It was by my order that you were sought,' said the count : ' The 
monitor within will sufficiently explain my motive ! — ^You stand suspected 
of an atrocious crime — ^the murder of Baron Stralenheim. 

' I deny the crime altogether !' 

' Upon what ground ?' 

' Because I know the criminal.* 

* Name him !' 

' He stands beside you !' — and he pointed to Conrad. — The count, who 
had roused his whole soul to dare the accusation in his own person, re- 
coiled speechless and aghast. But perceiving Conrad start forward to 
aim a desperate vengeance at his accuser, he threw himself without hesi- 
tation between them. 

' Count,' said the Hungarian, who attentively scrutinised the looks of 
the latter, * I came hither with no light or fluctuating resolution.-^Yet 
let me premise that I sought not this occasion. By what extraordinary 
calculation, indeed, could I suspect that among senators and noblesd 
should behold the forlorn and destitute Kruitzner ? Before we proceed 
further, answer me at once, who profited by the murder of Baron Stralen- 
heim ? My narrative/ continued he, perceiving the count had no words 
to interrupt him, ' will be long : it will include a period to the events of 
which you are probably a stranger, and an accusation no less deadly to 
your peace than that you have already heard. Dare you protect me ?— 
Dare you enjoin me to proceed ?' 

Si^endorf would have spoken, but his lips refused their office. 
Conrad, whom it seemed to have roused, awakened to curiosity by the 
whole of this extraordinary exordium, leant with an undaunted and con- 
temptuous air against the pillar near which he stood. He had detached 
his sabre from his side, and occupied himself in forming fantastic lines 
with it on the marble below. 
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' Proceed safely/ said he : ' the tale will, no doubt, be worthy of the 
relater : — but is it worthy of my father to listen to it ?' 

' It will be unnecessary,' said the Hungarian, ' to enter into any detail 
that respects only myself. — I was thrown early upon the world, and am, 
what it has made me ! — Circumstances induced me to spend the winter 

that preceded your arrival at M at Frankfort, where I learned that 

a military party had secured, upon the borders of Lusatia, a desperate 
band of men, who invested the forests of Bohemia, and whom either 
accident, or savage audacity, had carried beyond their accustomed haunts. 
Some among them were reported to be of distinguished rank, and mili- 
taiy vengeance had been, therefore, suspended. The birth and fortune 
of one of them wjsre said to be princely : miraculous stories were related 
both of his natural and acquired advantages : his person was exaggerated 
to something super-human, both as to strength and to beauty; his 
prowess was deemed unrivalled; and his influence, not only over his 
associates, but even with those who should have been his judges, was 
represented to be almost that of witchcraft. I had no faith in the in- 
fluence of any advantage where the latter were concerned, but that of 
wealth ; and I, therefore, concluded he was rich. My curiosity, as well 
as some other feelings, was excited ; and I made it my employment to 
seek this extraordinary and mysterious being. I was left to the burnings 
of my own impatience, when, by accident, and in the public square, I 
encountered your son. My eye no sooner fell upon his, than I said to 
myself ' this is the man !' and I felt an ill-founded assurance, as it after- 
wards proved, that I had discovered my point of fortune. I made it my 
business to court his acquaintance: our intercourse increased: my 
hopes increased with it : and though I could not fathom the motives of 
his irregular conduct, I made myself, less I must confess by his choice 
than sufferance, the companion of his journey to Silesia. You are no 
stranger, count, to the event that rendered us mutually serviceable to 
Baron Stralenheim on the banks of the Oder; nor to the indiscreet 
gratitade of the latter, through which we became inmates of the prince's 

house at M . How extraordinary! how memorable to all were the 

scenes that passed there !' 

' Your story is excellent,' said Conrad. ' Proceed !' 

.' It will improve,' replied the Hungarian, bitterly. ' At M I 

became the victim of a disgraceful calumny! and by means of the 
spring door in my chamber I witnessed your assassination of the baron. 
Self-preservation then called loudly upon me; and hurrying from a 
spot where I should infallibly have fallen a sacrifice, I concealed myself 
in the hollows of the mountains of Bohemia. T there learnt enough to 
ascertain that all power was in the hand of the murderer : and, though 
by some act of, to me, inscrutable foresight, Kruitzner and his family 
had, indeed, escaped every thing but infamy, T could gain no further 
tidings concerning them until I suddenly met Count Siegendorf. You 
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now know the extent of the secret I am possessed of! — Consider its 
value well before you dismiss me. My 4ife is a hfe of hardship and ne- 
cessity — it is in your power to make it otherwise ! — ^You are affluent, 
and rank high in the state.' 

' I understand you V said the count ; and he opened a door that ad- 
mitted to one turret of the castle, of which he knew all other eg^ress was 
barred: the Hungarian started, and his presence of mind evidently 
failed him. He looked around with the air of a man who is conscious 
that, relying on a sanguine hope, he has ventured too far, and nqjther 
knows how to stand his ground nor to recede ; yet he read truth and 
security in the countenance of Siegendorf, although not unmingled with 
contempt, and entered the place pointed out to him. 

' You have done well,' said Conrad, raising his head at the near 
approach of his father, * to listen to this man's story. — ^The evil we 
cannot measure, we cannot guard against : — ^but it would be. fruitless to 
temporise further — He must be silenced more effectually !' — The count 
started.—' With you,* pursued Conrad, drawing nearer and dropping his 
voice, * it would be unwise longer to dissemble. — His narration is true.\ 

Siegendorf, past all power of replying, motioned to his son to leave 
him ; and, circumstanced as he now found himself even within his own 
palace walls, no certainty remained of saving the Hungarian but that o. 
instantly liberating him. Siegendorf, actuated by an impulse of honour- 
able desperation, not wholly unmingled, however, with an indistinct hage 
of silencing the accuser, hastily therefore tore the jewels from his bosom 
and hat, and mounted the steps. The Hungarian, who had miscalculated 
the danger of the enterprise, readily accepted the count's proposal ; and, 
dreading Conrad's vengeance, hastily quitted Bohemia, and was qAver 
afterwards heard of. 

Whether Conrad and his father ever met again, the spirits that have 
long since plunged into eternity alone can tell : — on this side of it they 
saw each other no more. A considerable period elapsed without realising 
the hopes or fears of the count, when his duty as a senator suddeidy 
made that terrible demand upon his fortitude which the heart of tho 
miserable father had already deprecated. A strong military force, acting 
under the orders of the state, was deputed to extirpate a licentious troop 
of borderers that harassed the country on the side next Franconia. The 
count, ere the fatal mandate was signed by himself, made every possible 
effort, even of the most dangerous kind, to ascertain their number and 
their leaders: — unhappily he learnt both too late: — Conrad, whose 
savage and ferocious pleasures had led him again to join his former 
associates, had been cut down in a skirmish, together with many others, 
amidst the recesses of the forest, by the sabre of an Austrian hussar. 
He fell, indeed, undistinguished : but, living or dead, there was no form 
like his, and it was recognised, as soon as seen, by the commanding 
officer. Consideration for the rank of Conrad, as well as for the affliction 
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of his family, induced the state to consign the trespasses of the former 
to oblivion : it was, therefore, permitted that he should be privately in- 
terred, and the count, despite of all remonstrance, attended in person. 
He seemed to feel that all was painfully expiated, and was conveyed 
from the spot, never more to revisit it while vital consciousness re- 
mained. 

The count e}q;>ired in the forty-eighth year of his age, and amidst the 
plenitude of all those enjoyments in which he had once sought felicity : 
yet through a singer chance, doubtless aided by afflicting recollections, 
precisely six-and-twenty years from the day on which he ' first quitted 
Bohemia. He was buried in the same vault with his father and Conrad. — 
If the measure of his misfortunes should appear to exceed that of his 
errors, let it be remembered how easily both might have been avoided : 
since an adherence to his duties at almost any one period of his life 
would have spared him more than half his sufferings. Josephine lived 
long enough to see Bohemia happy under the wise administration of her 
son Marcellin. 
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In travelling through the western part of New England, not long 
since, I stopped for a few days at one of the beautiful villages of that 
r^on. ' It was situated on the edge of some fine rich meadows, l3ang 
about one of the prettiest little rivers in the world. While there, I went 
one morning to the top of a little sand-hill, which commanded a view 
of the surrounding country. I saw the white, houses under the shade 
of the old elms, the neat painted fences before them, and the border of 
bright green turf on either side of the road, which the inhabitants kept 
as dean as the grass-plots of their gardens. — I saw the river winding 
away to the south, between leaning trees, and thick shrubs and vines, 
the hills rising gently to the west of the village, covered with orchards 
and woods and openings of pasture-ground ; the rich level meadows to 
the east, and beyond them, at no great distance, the craggy mountains, 
riang almost perpendicularly, as if placed there to heighten, by their 
nigged aspect, the soft beauty of the scene below them. If the view was 
striking in itself, it was rendered still more so by circumstances of life 
and splendour belonging to the weather, the hour, and the season. The 
wide circle of verdure, in the midst of which I stood, was loaded and 
almost crushed by one of those profuse dews which fall in that climate, 
on a clear summer's night, and glittered under a bright sun and a sky of 
transparent blue. The trees about me were noisy with birds; the 
bob-o'lincoln rose singing from the grass to sink in the grass again, 
when . his strain was ended ; and the cas-bird squalled in the thicket, 
in spite of the boy wlio was trying to stone it out. Then there was 

2£ 
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the whistle of the quail, the resounding voice of the pang^-bird, the 
mysterious note of the pork-driver, and the chatter of swallows darting 
to and fro. As a sort of accompaniment to this natural music, there was 
heard at times the deep and tremulous sound of the river breaking^ over a 
mill-dam at some distance. 

There is an end of gazing at the finest sights, and of listening to the 
most agreeable sounds. I had turned to go down the hill, when I 
observed a respectable-looking old man sitting near me, on the edge 
of a rock that projected a little way out of the ground. At the very 
first glance I set him down for one of the ancient yeomanry of our 
country ; for his sturdy frame and larg^ limbs had evidently been ren- 
dered sturdier and larger by labour and hardship, and old age had only 
taken away the appearance of agility without impairing his natural air 
of strength. I am accustomed to look with a feeling of gratitude, as 
well as respect, on these remnants of a hardy and useful generation. I 
see in them the men who have hewed down the forests and tamed the 
soil of the fair country we inhabit ; who built the roads we travel, over 
mountains and across morasses, and who planted the hill- sides with 
orchards, of which we idly gather the fruit. From the attention with 
which the old man was looking at the surrounding prospect, I judged 
that he was come to the hill on the same errand with myself, and, on 
entering into conversation with him, I found that I was not mis- 
taken. He had lived in the village when a boy ; he had been absent 
from it nearly sixty years, and now, having occasion to pass through 
it on a journey from a distant part of the country, he was trying 
to recollect its features from the little eminence by which it was 
overlooked. ' I can hardly,' said he, ' satisfy myself that this is the 
place in which I passed my boyish days. It is true, that the river is 
still yonder, and this is the hill where I played when a child, and those 
mountains, with their rocks and woods, look to me as they did then. 
That small peak lies still in the lap of the larger and loftier ridge that 
stretches like a semicircle around it. There are the same smooth 
meadows to the east, and the same fine ascent to the west of the village. 
But the old dwellings have been pulled down, and new ones built in their 
stead, the trees under which I have sat in my childhood have decayed or 
been cut down, and others have been planted; the very roads have 
changed their places, and the rivulets, that turned my little machinery, 
are dried up. Do you see,' said he, pointing with his staff, * that part 
of the meadow that runs up like a little creek or bay between the spurs 
of the upland, and comes close to the highway ? A brook formerly came 
down to that spot, and lost itself in the marshy soil, but its bed, as you 
see, is now dry, and only serves as a channel to carry off the super- 
abundance of the rains. That part of the meadow is now covered with 
thick and tall grass, but I well remember when it was overgrown with 
bushes and water- flags, among which many old decaying trunks of 
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trees served as a kind of causeways over a quagmire, that otherwise 
would have been impassable. It was a spot of evil report in the village, 
for it was said that lights had been seen at night moving among the 
thickets, and strange noises had been heard from the ground — gurgling 
and half-smothered sounds, as of a living creature strangled in the midst 
of sods and water. It was said, also, that glimpses of something white 
had been seen gliding among the bushes, and that often the rank vege- 
tation had been observed to be fearfully agitated, as if the earth 
shuddered at the spot where innocent blood had been shed. Some 
fearful deed, it was said, had doubtless been done there. It was thought 
by some, that a child had been strangled and thrown into the (juagmire 
Uy its unnatural mother ; and by others, that a traveller had been mur- 
dered there, for the sake of his money. Nobody cared, after dark, to 
travel the road, which wound about the base of this hill, and thus kept 
longer beside the edge of the fen than it does now. I remember b^ing 
drawn once or twice by curiosity to visit the place, in company with 
another lad of my age. We stole in silence along the old logps, speaking 
to each other in whispers, and our hair stood on end at the sight of the 
white bones lying about. They were the bones of cattle who had sunk 
Mito the mire, and could not be drag^d out, or had perished befote they 
were found. There is a story about that spot,' continued the old man, 
* which it may be worth your' while to hear, and if you will please ^to be 
seated on this rock, I will tell it.' 

There was something in the old man's conversation which denoted a 
degree of intelligence and education superior to what I expected from 
his appearance. I was curious to know what sort of story would follow 
such an introduction ; I sat down, therefore, by his side, on the edge of 
the rock, and he went on as follows : 

It is a story that I heard from my grandmother, a good old Dutch 
lady, belonging to a family of the first settlers of the place. The Dutch 
from the north river, and the Yankees from the Connecticut, came into 
the valley about the same time, and settled upon these rich meadows. 
Which were the first comers, I am unable to tell ; I have heard different 
accounts of the matter, but the traditions of the Dutch families gave the 
priority to their own ancestors, and I am inclined to think them in the 
right ; for, although it was not uncommon, in those days, for the restless 
Yankee to settle in a neighbourhood of Dutchmen, yet it was a rare 
thing for the quiet Hollander voluntarily to plant himself in the midst of 
a bustling Yankee settlement. However this may be, it is certain, that, 
about ninety years ago, a little neighbourhood had been formed of the 
descendants of both the emigrants from Holland and those from England. 
At first, the different races looked sourly upon each other, but the daily 
sight of each other's faces, and the need of each other's kindness and* 
assistance soon brought them to live upon friendly terms. The Dutch- 
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man learned to salute his neighbour in bad English, and the Yankee 
began to make advances towards driving a bargain, in worse Dutch. 

Jacob, or, as he was commonly called, Yok Suydam, was one of these 
early Dutch planters, and Jedidiah Williams, his neighbour, one of the 
first Yankees who sat down on the banks of this river. Williams waa a 
man of a hard countenance and severe manners, who had been a deacon 
of the church in the parish he had left, and who did not, as 1 have 
known some people do, forget his religfion when it ceased to be of any 
service to him in his jivorldly concerns. He was as grave in his de- 
meanour, as guarded in his speech, and as constant in his devotions, as 
ever, notwithstanding that these qualities in his character were less 
prized in his new situation than they had been in Connecticut. Tlie 
place had as yet no minister ; but Williams contrived to collect every 
Sunday a few of the neighbours at his house to perform the weekly 
worship. On a still summer morning, you might hear him doling out 
a portion of the Scriptures, or reading a sermon of some godly divine of 
the day, in a sort of nasal recitation, which could be distinguished, 
swelling over the noises of his pigs and poultry, at the distance of a 
quarter of a mile from his dwelling. Honest Yok read his Bible, too, 
but he read it in Dutch, and excused himself from attending the meet- 
ings at Williams's house, oh account of his ignorance of the language 
in which the exercises were held. Instead, however, of confining himself 
to the house during the whole Sunday, like Williams, he would some- 
times stray out into his fields, to look at his cattle and his crops, and 
was known once or twice to lie down on the grass under a tree, in the 
comer of one of his inclosures, where the rustling of his Indian com, 
and the hum of the bees among the pumpkin blossoms, would put him 
to sleep. The rest of the day, when the weather was fine, he passed in 
smoking his pipe under a rude kind of piazza in front of his house, 
looking out over the rich meadows which he had lately cleared of their 
wood, or listening to a chapter of the New Testament read to him by 
one of his daughters. He was also less guarded in his language than 
suited the precise notions of Williams ; the words ' duyvel' or ' donner,' 
or some such unnecessary exclamation, would often slip out of his mouth 
in the haste of conversation. But there was another practice of Yok's, 
which was still less to the taste of his neighbour. As was the case with 
most of the Dutch planters at that time, his house sw^cmed with negro 
domestics, and among the merry, sleek-faced blacks, that jabbered Dutch 
and eat sour crout in his kitchen, there was one who could play tolerably 
on the fiddle. Yok did not suffer this talent to lie useless. On every 
New Year's eve, and not on that alone, but on many a long and bright 
winter evening that followed it, when the snow looked whiter than ever 
in the moonlight, an'i you could see the little wedges of frost floating 
and glistening in the air, the immense fire-place in the long kitchen was 
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piled with dry hickory, thcnegro Orpheus was mounted on a high bench, 
and the brawny youths and ruddy girls of the place danced to the music 
till the cocks crew. — ^Yok's own daughters, the prettiest maidens that 
ever ran in the woods of a new settlement, were allowed to acquit 
themselves exceedingly well on these occasions ; but the performances of 
Yok himself extorted universal admiration. Old as he was, and he did 
not lack many winters of sixty, whenever he came on the floor, which 
was generally just before the breaking-up of the revel, the youngest and 
most active of his guests acknowledged themselves outdone. He exe- 
cuted the double shuffle with incredible dexterity, drummed with his 
heels on the floor till you would have thought the drumming an accom- 
paniment to the fiddle, and threw the joints of his limbs into the most 
gracefully acute angles that can be imagined. 

Jedidiah, of course, did not suffer these irregularities of his neighbour 
to pass unrebuked, and YoU always took his admonitions kindly enough, 
although without much disposition to profit by them. He invariably 
apologized by saying that he was a Dutchman, that he followed the 
customs of his countrymen, and the practices of his fathers before him ; 
and that it did not become the like of him to presume to be wiser or 
better than his ancestors, who were honest men, and who, he believed, 
had gone to heaven. The appearance of respect, however, with which 
he received these reproofs, went far to reconcile Jedidiah to his practical 
neglect of them, and a kind of friendship at length grew up between 
the two settlers and their families. Yok's pretty daughters came con- 
stantly to attend Williams's meetings, and Williams's son was a fre- 
quent and welcome visitor at the house of the hearty and hospitable 
Dutchman. 

Yok's family, with the exception of the negro domestics I have men- 
tioned, consisted only of himself and his two daughters. Mary, the 
elder, was somewhat tall, with a delicate shape, and a peaceful innocent 
look. The climate, and three generations of American descent, had 
completely done away in her personal appearance all traces of her Dutch 
extraction, except the fair hair and the light blue eye. — She was a 
sincere, single-hearted creature, whom the experience of eighteen years 
had not* taught that there was such a thing as treachery in the world. 
It was no difficult matter to move her either to smiles or to tears, and 
had she lived in this novel-reading age, she would have been inevitably 
spoiled. As it was, the poor girl had no book but the Bible, of which there 
were in Yok's family several copies in the old Dutch letter, and she was 
forced to content herself with weeping over the fortunes of Ruth and the 
resurrection of Lazarus. Geshie, her sister, little more than a year 
younger, had an appearance of firmer and more sanguine health than 
Mary, and all that excess of animal spirits and love of mirth, with which 
youth and high health are generally accompanied. She was ruddier, 
shorter in stature, and fuller in her proportions than the elder sister, and 
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under the shade of her thick brown hair, her bright eye shone out with 
a look so arch and full of mischief, that, like the sun in June, it was not 
a thing to look long upon. The two sisters, though so little alike, were 
both as kind and good as the day is long, and were acknowledged to be 
the handsomest g^rls in the settlement. People, however, were divided 
in opinion as to which was the handsomer and more agreeable of the 
two. The greater number gave the preference to the blooming and 
sprightly Geshie, but James Williams, the son of Jedidiah, thought 
differently 

Young Williams, who had come with his father to the new settlement, 
was a frank, high-spirited, giddy young fellow. He had given some 
proofs of forwardness in early youth, and his father had set his heart 
upon seeing him one of the burning and shining lights of the church, 
emulating in the pulpit the eloquence of Solomon Stoddard, and. the 
sound doctrine of Jonathan Edwards. He had sent him to Yale college 
to furnish his mind with the necessary worldly learning, trusting to his 
own prayers and to Providence for the piety that was to fit him for the 
work of the ministry. But his expectations were wretchedly disi^ 
pointed, for the young man proved refractory under the discipline of a 
college, and made so good a use of his opportunities of rebellion, that in 
' less than a year he was expelled. He came home to i^ead Horace and 
shoot squirrels, and bear a part in the psalms sung at the meetings for 
religious worship held at his father's. He could not make up his mind 
to go back to the labours of husbandry, and yet was uncertain to what 
other course of life to betake himself. 

Young men, who have nothing else to do, are apt to amuse them- 
selves with making love. Time hung heavy on the hands of James 
Williams in the new and thinly inhabited settlement. He wandered the 
old woods, that stretched away on all sides, till he was weary ; he found 
them altogether too gloomy and too silent for his taste, and when 
their echoes were awakened by the report of his own fowling-piece, 
by the cawing of the crow, or the shriek of the hawk, he could 
not help thinking that these sounds would interest him more, if they 
conveyed a human meaning. He grew tired of reading Horace in a 
place where nobody cared for his Latin. At length he would shut his 
book, and lay his gun on the two wooden hooks in his father's kitchen, 
and walk down to the house of honest Yok Suydam, wher» the good 
Dutchman greeted him with a cordial grasp of the hand, and his 
daughters with smiles. James was soon master of Dutch enough to tell 
the story of his college pranks, which usually called a hearty laugh from 
the old gentleman, a sentence or two of kind expostulation from the 
elder daughter, and a torrent of good-humoured raillery from the 
younger. In return for the proficiency which the society of the family 
enabled him to make in their language, James offered to teach the young 
ladies English, and the elder readily undertook to be his pupil. As for 
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Gesbie* she had no ambition that way ; it was, she said, a silken, glozing* 
tongue — the tongue of pedlars and sharpers, lit only for those who 
wished to defraud and deceive; she was contented, for her part, with 
the plain household speech in which she had been brought up — the 
language of honesty and sincerity. James began to read the New 
Testament along with Mary, it being the only book with which she was 
familiar. After getting through with a few chapters, it was exchanged 
for a volume of Richardson's ' Pamela,' which had then just made its 
i^pearance. James had contrived to possess himself of a copy of this 
work while at New Haven, and concealed it as carefully from the eyes 
of his father as the quail hides her nest from the schoolboy. He knew, 
that if it should be discovered, the consequences could be no less than 
the great wrath of his father towards so graceless a son, and that the 
offending book would be burnt with fire. 

Geshie soon had occasion to pay her sister a multitude of sly com- 
pliments on her proficiency in English. She had never known, she 
said, a tutor so assiduous, nor a pupil so teachable. It was not, indeed, 
extraordinary that James should fancy himself in love with the prettiest 
girl in the settlement, nor was it more so that she should be seriously in 
love with him. The young couple soon understood each other, and 
Geshie also, although not the confidant of her sister, understood enough 
of the matter to anticipate a merry wedding, and g^ay wedding-dresses. 
The language of Holland has been called barbarous and harsh ; in the 
month of Mary, James thought it infinitely more musical than the 
Latin, and the whispers of affection in her imperfect English seemed to 
give new graces to his native tongue. — Their studies, however, were 
often interrupted by the frolics of Geshie. Sometimes the volume of 
' Pamela' was missing for several days, and James was obliged to defer 
his lessons till it could be found ; sometimes the master and scholar, on 
attempting to rise, found themselves fastened to their chairs, and their 
diairs fastened together. James was somewhat of a superstitious turn ; 
he had read Mather's ' Magnalia,' a copy of which by some accident 
belonged to his father, and had imbibed a deep respect for spirits and 
goblins. • Geshie was not slow in discovering this weakness in his 
character, nor in making it contribute to her amusement. She had an 
abundance of stories of supernatural terrors, and always took care to 
relate them to James in the evening. On a moonlight night she would 
tell him of an apparition seen by moonlight, and on a cloudy evening, 
of a ghost that walked when you could not see your hand. She would 
then enjoy his evident alarm, as it grew late, and as he looked alternately 
at his hat and the window. In the mean time, Geshie, notwithstanding 
her pretended contempt for the English tongxie. was making a progress in 
learning equal at least to that of her sister. In truth, she was sufficiently 
indifferent as long as Mary was occupied with the English Testament ; 
but when the first volume of • Pamela' was brought to the house, her 
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curiosity to know its contents prevailed over every other consideration. 
After that she lost nothing of the lessons James gave her sister ; 8hfr 
treasured up in her memory every EngUsh phrase she heard uttered ; she 
read ' Pamela' by stealth ; and her talent for mimicry soon gave her a 
tolerable command of the English accent. 

A year had now passed since James and Mary had become acquainted 
with each other. The settlement was growing every day more popnlons^ 
and James had no difficulty of finding companions to cheat him of the 
tedious hours. There were also among the daughters of the new comers^ 
some who might be thought nearly as handsome and agreeable as Mary 
herself. His affection for her, by a perversity not unconmion in young 
men who are loved better than they deserve, began gradually to cool ; 
his visits to her father's house became less and less frequent ; the poor 
girl's English studies were woefully neglected, and finally discontinued 
altogether. Once she ventured to speak to him of his altered behaviour ; 
but he gave her an indirect and trifling answer, and, after that, she 
spoke of it no more. But she felt it not the less deeply ; her heart Ued 
in silence and in secret; she became melancholy; was often found 
weeping by herself, and seemed going into a deep decline. The good 
old Suydam, who suspected nothing of the true cause of his daughter's 
malady, after prescribing all the household remedies he could think of, 
called in the doctor, notwithstanding she protested vehemently against 
it. — The doctor came with his saddlebags on his arm,-:-a smock-faced 
young roan just settled in the place, who thought himself happy if his 
prescriptions did not aggravate the disorder, tie examined the patient, 
seemed to hesitate about her complaint, but, as he was called, he knew 
his duty too well not to prescribe ; he therefore ordered a little valerian, 
and took his leave. Geshie, who understood her sister's disorder 
better than the physician, and knew that it was not to be healed by 
medicine, threw the drug out of the window as soon as he was gone, 
and saved her the disgust of swallowing it. 

This kind-hearied girl now undertook herself to be her sister's phy- 
sician. She sung to her all the old songs she remembered, both sad 
and merry, composed by the mellifluous poets of Holland long ago, and 
handed down in the Ameijcafi settlements 'from mother to daughter, for 
a hundred years at least. She drew her forth to ramble in the meadows, 
and to pierce the great forest around them in various directions along 
dark and cool paths, leading to the sunny cultivated openings lately made 
in its bosom. She collected for her entertainment all the gossip of her 
neighbourhood, mimicked the accent of the Yankees, danced, capered, 
and played a thousand monkey tricks to divert her. All her efforts were 
iiieflectual to restore health and spirits to her sister, and she saw, with a 
sorrow almost increased to despair, that this was only to be hoped for 
from the return of her lover's affections. 

It was now October. The forests around this valley, where there was 
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then little else but forest, had put on their colours of yellow, orange, and 
crimson ; and looked yet brig>hter in the golden sunshine of the season 
tiiat lay upon them. The ripe apples were dropping from the young 
ai^le-trees by the cottages of the settlers ; the chesnut, the oak, and the 
kittemut were beginning to cast their fruit ; squirrels were chirping and 
barking on the branches of the walnut ; rabbits were scudding over the 
bright leaves that lay scattered below ; and the heavy whirr of the par- 
tridge, as he rose from the ground, told how well he had been pampered 
by the abundance of the season. James Williams could not resist the 
temptation of such fine weather, and so much game. He was absent 
whole days in the depths of the woods : in the morning you might hear 
the report of his fowling-piece in the edge of the forest, in the neigh- 
bourhood of his father's ; at noon its echoes would be sent faintly from 
^e cliffs of that long rocky ridge which bounds the valley to the east. 
One morning James passed by the house of Mary's father with his 
fowling-piece. He did not dare to raise his head as he went, nor to cast 
a look at the windows of the house, lest he should see the face of her 
with whose affections he had so unfeelingly trifled. He pretended to be 
very busy about the lock of his gun, until he had fairly passed the 
dwelling, when he quickened his pace, and was soon out of sight.-— 
Geshie observed him as he went, and determined to watch his return. 

He did not return until after sun set. It was a clear night, except 
some scattered banks of mist from the river; the moon was shining 
brightly, and Greshie discerned at some distance the well-known gait of 
James, and the glitter of his fowling-piece. She saw that this was the 
mmnent for the execution of a plan, which she had formed in the hope 
that it might be of some advantage to her sister, but which she had com- 
municated to no one. A few minutes afterwards, a figfure in white was 
awa stealing down from the house between some high banks so as not 
to be observed by James, towards the swamp of which I have already 
spoken, and which is now changed into that beautiful meadow. 

^It was necessary for James, after passing Suydam's house, to follow 
the road for some distance along the edge of that swamp. The spot had 
already begun to have a bad name ; the body of an Indian infant had 
been found in some bushes by the edg^, and a drunken German carpenter, 
who had straggled into the settlement, had lost the road, and perished 
there in a flood, which covered the meadows, the swamp, and the road 
itself, with the waters of the river. Among the tales of ghosts and 
hobgoblins, with which Geshie had formerly entertained. James, were 
one or two stories of strange sights seen about this swamp, to whidi, I 
inspect, she maliciously added some embellishments of her own. 

James's heart did not beat with its usual calmness as he a{^roached 
the swamp. But his timidity rose to fiear, and his fear to agony> and his 
whole frame shook, and a cold sweat broke out at every pore, as he saw 
a figure in white come out from the bushes, and move slowly towards 
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him. He stood rooted to the ground without the power to fly» but his- 
hands instictively fumbled with his fowling'-piece, as though he would 
have used it against the object of his fears. The spectre raised its arm 
with a menacing g^esture, and the piece fell from his hands to the ground. 
As the apparition drew nigh, he could perceive that it was wrapped in a 
linen sheet, and the white feet that showed themselves under the lower 
edge, left him no doubt but that it was the tenant of a coffin who stood 
before him. He essayed to speak, but his throat seemed filled with 
ashes ; nor was it necessary, for the arm of the spectre was again raised ; 
he saw its eye glistening under the folds of the shroud ; he saw its lips 
move ; the words came forth in clear and solemn accents ; he swoon^» 
and fell to the ground. 

The same evening, as Yok was quietly smoking his pipe by the fireside, 
and watching the changes in the embers, Geshie entered the room quite 
out of breath, with an expression of unusual agitation and anxiety on her 
countenance. She seated herself, and, after a moment's silence, . ' I 
haVe been thinking,' said she, ' that you are not a very good friend to 
Will'ams.' 

' Why so,' my daughter ?* 

' It is so long since you have been to see him. I hope he has taken 
no offence at it ; but, you know, he has not called at our house lately, 
acnd James, whom you used to be so fond of, and who diverted us so 
much, has not darkened our doors for many a long day. 

* That is true, g^rl ; I will see Williams to-morrow evening.' 

* Why not to-night ; it is a beautiful night ; the sky is so dear, and 
the moon so bright; it may be bad weather, to-morrow, you know; 
besides, Williams has really taken offence at your neglect of him ; the 
sooner it is made up between you the better.' 

* Why, that is true again : and I will even go to-night ;' — and Geshie, 
with a pleasure she could hardly conceal, reached him his hat, and heard 
him walk away in the direction of Williams's house with a pace quidc- 
ened by the dampness of the evening air. On the way, Yok found James 
lying in the road apparently lifeless, and a man who was passing about 
the same time, assisted in bearing him to his father's house, where, by 
proper applications, he was soon brought to himself. ' On his return, 
Yok related these circumstances to Geshie, who appeared as much sur- 
prised and interested, as if she had known nothing of the matter. 

To the numerous questions put to him respecting the condition in 
which he was found, James returned no direct answer, but desired to be 
left to repose. Sleep did not visit his eyes that night ; the event of the 
evening, which he had remembered but faintly on first coming out of the 
swoon, returned to him in all its circumstances with an impression that 
grew stronger every moment. Again they seemed present to him ; the 
haunted spot, the spectre, the shroud, the white feet and hand, the 
gleam of its eye, the perceptible motion of its lips, and the piercing and 
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solemn tones of its voice.— Then, also, the fearful words it uttered, re- 
turned, one by one to his recollection, and, as they returned, engraved 
themselves there, as the diamond ploughs its characters on the rock ; 
again he heard himself denounced as treacherous, faithless, and cruel, 
and warned to escape an untimely end, by a speedy repentance. The 
morning found him haggard and exhausted, in a state of melancholy 
bordering on despair. 

It happened at this time, that the minister of the parish in which 
Williams had formerly lived, was on a visit to his old neighbour. 
Williams, who had been one of the pillars of his church, had implored 
him so pathetically to come and dispense the word for a season in 
that destitute place, that he could not find it in his heart to deny him. 
He was one of that race of excellent old clergymen, of which some 
specimens yet remain, I am told, in New England, renowned equally 
for good sermons in the pulpit, and good stories but of it. His round 
and somewhat florid face was set off by a short fox- coloured wig, and 
the severity of his brow tempered by the jollity of his cheeks and chin. 
The clergy, you know, were in those times the nobility of the country ; 
their opinions were oracles, and their advice law. Those were good 
days, when the farmer sent the best of everything he had to the 
minister; when every hat was doffed as he passed, and when, in every 
house he entered, the great easy-chair was instantly wheeled for him to 
the front of the fire-place, the housewife ran to comb her children, and 
the husband to broach the best barrel of cider in his cellar. Williams's 
minister was not a man to abuse the reverence in which he was held ; 
the penitent are always ready to apply to a clergyman, but this good 
man was also the friend of the unfortunate and the unhappy. 

In the morning, as soon as the clergyman was up, James sent for 
him, and communicated to him the adventure of the night. A long 
conversation ensued. The clergyman examined James with great minute- 
ness concerning all the circumstances, and satisfied himself of the truth 
of his story. He then inquired of him if there were any particulars of 
his late way of life, which might have given occasion to so remarkable a 
visitation. James hesitated for a while, and at last confessed that he had 
loved Mary ; that he believed he had won her affections ; that they had 
talked of marriage ; that he had discontinued his visits ; and that he had 
been told she was unhappy. Another series of questions ensued; and at 
the end of the conference it was settled, that James should immediately 
perform his engagement to Mary, and that the incident of the ghost 
should, in the meantime, be kept secret between him and the minister. 

Mary did not know to what event she owed the return of her lover, 
for her sister had told nobody of the part she took in the affair. She 
received him without a word of reproach, but with a countenance in 
which tears and smiles contended for the mastery. She spoke with 
sorrow and concern of his altered and haggard appearance^ and James 
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wondered how he could ever have ceased to love her. The parents were 
consulted concerning the match. Yok was pleased because he had 
always like James ; and Williams, because Yok was the owner of broad 
woodlands and gt)odly meadows. An early day was fixed for the mar- 
riage. The good parson came all the way from Connecticut to assist 
at the nuptials, and the doctor, to whose sagac'ous prescription Yok 
attributed the rapid amendment that was taking place in his daught^t 
health, was also of the party. After the ceremony was over, and the 
minister had retired, the company adjourned to the long kitchen. A 
great hickory fire was blazing in the chimney, and the negro fiddler, who 
had been provided for the occasion, with an associate, was mounted od 
his bench with the instrument of music at his shoulder. The couples 
were soon arranged ; the bride and bridegroom, in the gayest afire of 
the day, were at the head ; and old Yok himself was on the floor. A 
November wind was howling in the woods, the old trees creaked and 
groaned, and showers of the red leaves were driven against the windows ; 
but the bluster without was unheard amidst the merriment withiii* 
The black fiddlers threw themselves into the most violent contortions, 
and drew their bows from the head to the heel at every note. The 
sound of the instruments, the clatter of feet, the shouts of laughter, 
the jests that flew rapidly about, taken up by the shrill voices of ibm 
maidens, and echoed from the sonorous lungs of the rustic beaux, made 
the passer-by to stop in amazement. But the guests remembered thai 
it was only a wedding, and at midnight the house was as still and dark 
as ever. 

James did not like the neighbourhood of the place where he had 
seen the spectre ; and soon after his marriage, he went to settle in one 
of the villages on the banks of the Hudson, where he long lived quietly 
and respectably. Geshie was my grandmother by the mother's side, and 
from her lips I had the tale I have related. As for the doctor who had 
prescribed for Mary, he rose almost immediately into great reputation 
and extensive practice. 



THE IDRIAN MINER'S WIFE. 

Trb young countess Blanch Volner stood alone in the magnificent 
saloon, which had been just thronged with lordly company. She had 
that day taken possession of her immense property ; and her high rank 
and remarkj^le beauty and talent had gathered around her the noblest 
and wealthiest famiUes of Vienna. Not a guest returned home dis- 
satisfied ; the dignity and simple grace of the young countess, and the 
unafiected sweetness of her manners, had charmed even more than her 
surprising loveliness ; and much more than the splendour of her enter- 
tainment. But Blanch had far higher claims to the admiration and love 
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of all who really knew her : every one talked with rapture of her g^ces 
and accomplishments ; a a few hearts thought chiefly of her unpretending 
consistency of conduct — ^her real, humble g^dness, the fair fruit of 
genuine piety. Blanch stood alone, and sighed ; she partly sighed over 
her beautiful flowers, which hung in fading garlands round the room ; 
she pressed her hand for a moment over her eyes, for they ached with 
the glare of the tapers still blazing around her ; with a true girlish fancy 
she took from the tall candelabra beside her a long drooping branch of 
white roses, which seemed dazzled like herself with the brilliant light ; 
but as she touched them, the rose-leaves fell on the ground ; she sighed 
again, but from a very difierent cause : her heart had not been in the 
gaiety and splendour of the evening; she could not help reproaching 
herself for having shared in it at all, while Herman Alberti was exposed 
to the dangers of a distant war. As the young countess was about to 
retire to rest, the arrival of a stranger, agitated and in haste, who 
earnestly requested to see her, was announced. She hesitated at first, 
but after a few moments' consideration she consented to appear; and, 
returning to the deserted saloon, there waited still the stranger was in- 
troduced to her presence. The countess desired her servant to remain 
in the ante-room, for she observed that the young stranger hesitated to 
speak. How often did she turn pale ! — how often did she tremble with 
agitation during that short interview ! The man was the servant of the 
Count Alberti, and he had hurried to inform her that his master had 
dangerously wounded his commanding officer in a duel, and that he had 
not been since heard of, though a high reward was offered for his life. 
He had fought against the express command of the emperor. 

Many months passed away — ^months of sorrow and anxiety to the 
hapless Lady Blanch. The young deserter was never heard of, and the 
festive magnificence that had flashed for a moment in the palace of the 
countess, entirely disappeared ; but she was not giving way to Useless 
g^ef ; she sought out the wretched and the forsaken, and she relieved 
and consoled them. Her money, her time, and her prayers were devoted 
to the afflicted ; and it was not their gratitude, but their restored happi- 
ness which rejoiced her; she loved to watch the clouds of sorrow 
g^dually rolling away from the care-worn countenance, [and she knelt 
down to bless God that in all her own heart-breaking grief she could 
still be made the humble means of diffusing happiness. * The wounded 
general was slowly recovering — ^there seemed some hope that Alberti 
would be pardoned. Alas ! at the very time that the numerous petitions 
in his favour were beginning to be attended to, he was brought to Vienna 
with a gang of desperate banditti, among whom he had been taken : he 
uAd an improbable story about his not being connected with the banditti ; 
but nobody believed it, and he spoke of it no more. Blanch did 
believe hun ; she entreated to be allowed to see him, but her entreaties 
only extorted a promise that on the night b^ore his execution she should 
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be admitted to hia cell : he was coodemned to be broken on the wheeL 
The tale which Coont Herman had related was perfectly tnie ; he had 
fled all unknowingly to the wild haonts of the banditti amid the monntains 
of Istria. Among* those mountains, which abounded with the dens of 
the banditti, he was taken by the royal troops. The tme captain of the 
banditti escaped ; but, hearing' that the brave Herman was mistaken for 
him, and having been once a man of honour himself, he came forward 
and gave himself up to justice, relating every particular of the count's 
refusal to join his band. The sentence was changed. Was it a merdfiil 
change ? The young and gallant Count Herman was condemned for life 
to become a workman in the mines of Idria. Blanch had been long the 
constant companion of the old Countess Alberti. The intelligence d 
Herman's life having been spared was brought to them when they were 
together ; they were about to visit Herman, and they now hastened to 
the prison. The first surprise which made known to the aged countess 
her son's safety was joyful, but her grief soon returned at the thought of 
the dreadful sentence which still awaited him; but Blanch seemed 
restored to happiness, and entered the dark cell, trembling indeed, but 
with overpowering joy. A venerable priest, who had daily attended the 
young count, had promised to meet them in the prison, and there Blanch 
and the Countess Alberti found him conversing with Herman. After 
the first agitated moments of this affecting interview were over, Blandi 
rose up, and wiping away her tears, said, ' I have a petition to make to 
you all, and one that may easily be complied with. What I ask must not 
be refused, unless you will hesitate to promote my happiness. Tis a 
strange request for me to make, but I do not blush to make it,' she said, 
as a deepening blush spread over her downcast face, and completely 
belied her assertion. ' Dear Herman,' she said, * it was not always 
thus : must I remind you of our long plighted affection ? I have known 
the time when you were very eloquent in pleading a cause that you appear 
now to have forgotten. I see that you will not recal that time ; but da 
not think me too bold in seeming to forget my sex's modesty. You know, 
my Herman, that I should not once have spoken thus — I shoold not once 
have come to you and offered you my hand, as I do now ; I should have 
waited, like a bashful maid, to be entreated like all bashful maids ; and 
when at last I yielded to your suit, I should have done so but at long 
entreaty. > Dear Herman, will you not accept my hand ?' Blanch looked 
up through her blushes and smiled, as she held out her small white 
hand. ' Blanch,' said Herman, while he gently took her proffered hand ; 
and, having pressed it to his lips, still held it trembling in his own. 
' Sweet Blanch, I was prepared for this : I knew that you would speak 
as you do now ; I doubted not but the same timid maid, whose modesty 
sprung from true and virtuous love, would think it a most joyful duty to 
prove her faithfulness in such a time as this ; and yet I almost wish that 
you had been l^ss true, less like yourself; for to refuse the most trifling 
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of your diaste favours, is a grief to me. I will not speak of poverty, 
although the change would be too hard for you, a young and delicate 
lady of high rank, whom Providence has nursed in the soft lap of 
affluence and ease : but for a woman, Blanch, a tender, helpless woman to 
be doomed to pine away in a dark horrid cavern, whose very air is 

poison * * Herman,' said Blanch, eagerly, ' have not the miners 

wives now living with them ?' ' It may be so,* he answered ; * but re- 
member, those women must be poor, neglected wretches ; accustomed 
to the sorrows and hardships of their life, they may be almost callous to 
distress.' ' And think you then,' said Blanch, her whole countenance 
l)rightening as she spoke, think you, that such cold and deadened feeling 
can produce that fortitude, that patient, that heavenly fortitude which the 
spirit of the gospel gives and only g^ves ? When I thus freely offer to 
l)ecome the partner, the happy partner, of your misery, I think not, 
dearest,' of my woman's weakness, (though I can hardly believe that it 
would fail). No ; to another arm I look for strength ; to those ever- 
lasting arms which now support the burden of this whole world's sinking 
woes. My strength is in my Grod, and he will hear my never-ceasing 
prayers. I have no fears but that a miner's hut would be a happy home ; 
it must be so to me, for now the happiest lot for me, is td remain with 
you. I should indeed be wretched with my wealth and my titles, utterly 
wretched, without one sweet consoling thought, which conscience will 
often bring in those dreary mines. Here, then, I am pleading for my 
happiness, not so much for yours, dear Herman. Kneel with me, do 
kneel with me, to ask your mother's blessing ; for that is the request I 
make to her ; and then the third petition may soon be guessed ; that 
you, my holy father, will consent to join the hands of Count Alberti and 
myself in marriage.' It was not her language ; it was the almost un- 
earthly eloquence of tone and manner, that gave to the words of the 
Lady Blanch an effect which it seemed impossible to resist. When she 
finished speaking, her hand extended to Herman, and her face as she 
leaned forward, turning alternately to the aged countess and the friar ; 
her eyes shining with the light of expression, and the pure blood flooding 
in tides of richer crimson to her cheek and parted lips ; lips on which a 
silent and jtrembling eloquence still hung: they all sat gazing on her in 
speechless astonishment ; one sunbeam had darted through the narrow 
window of the cell, and the stream of light, as Blanch moved, at last fell 
upon her extended hand. When Herman saw the pale transparent red, 
which her slender fingers assumed, as the sunbeams shone through 
them, he thought, with horror, that the blood now so purely giving 
clearness to her fair skin, and flowing so freely and freshly through her 
deUcate frame, would in the mine's poisonous atmosphere, become thick 
and stagnant: he thought how soon the lustre of her eyes would be 
quenched, and the light elastic step of youth, the life which seemed 
exultant in the slight and graceful form of Blanch would be palsied for 
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ever. Herman was about to speak, but the old priest interrupted him by 
proposing that nothings should be finally settled till the evening of the 
fourth ensuing' day; then the Lady Blanch, he observed* would have 
had more time to consider the plan she had formed ; and till then* tha 
young count would be permitted to remain in Vienna. ' I will consent* 
but on this one condition/ said Blanch, — ' that my proposal, bold as it 
is, shall not be then opposed, if, as you say, my resolution be not 
changed. You know, dear Herman, that I cannot change.' — ^Blanch 
went, and with her husband, to the mines. The dismal hut of a work- 
man in the mines of Idria, was but a poor exchange for the magnificent 
palace of the Count Alberti, on the banks of the Danube, which was now 
confiscated to the crown ; though a small estate was g^ven to the 
venerable and respected countess during her life. But Blanch smiled 
with a smile of satisfied happiness, as leaning on her husband's arm, 
she stopped before the hut which was to be their future home. • Their 
conductor opened the door, but the count had forgotten to stoop, as he 
entered the low door- way, and he struck his lofty forehead a violent 
blow. Blanch uttered a faint shriek, her first and only complaint in 
that dark mine. The alarm which Blanch betrayed at this accident, 
banished the gloom which had begun to deepen on her husband's spirits : 
to remove her agitation, he persuaded himself to speak, and even to feel 
cheerfully ; and when Blanch had parted away his thick hair, to examine 
the effects of the blow, and had pressed her soft lips repeatedly to hia 
brow; «he said playfully, as she bent down with an arch smile* and 
looked into her husband's face. ' After all, this terrible accident and 
my lamentations have not had a very bad effect, as they have brought 
back the smiles to your dear features, my own Herman.' 

The miner's hut became daily a more happy abode ; the eyes of its 
inhabitants were soon accustomed to the dim light, and all that had 
seemed so wrapt in darkness when they first entered the mines, gradually 
dawned into distinctness and light. Blanch began to look with real 
pleasure on the walls and rude furniture of her two narrow rooms; she 
had no time to spend in useless sorrow, for she was continually employed 
in the necessary duties of her situation ; she performed with cheerful 
alacrity the most menial offices — she repaired her husband's clothes, and 
she was delighted if she could sometimes take down from an old shelf 
one of the few books she had brought with her. The days passed (m 
rapidly ; and as the young pair knelt down at the close of every evening* 
their praises and thanksgivings to the Almighty were as fervent as their 
prayers. Herman had not been surprised at the high and virtuous enthu- 
siasm which had enabled Blanch to support, at first, all the severe trials 
they underwent without shrinking : but he was surprised to find that in 
the calm, the dull, and hopeless cahn of undiminished poverty and 
hardship, her spirit never sank ; her sweetness of temper and unrepining 
gentleness rather increased. 
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Another trial was approaching. Blanch, the yovaag and tender Blanch, 
was about to become a mother ; and one evening, on returning from his 
work, 'Herman found his wife making clothes for her unborn infant. 
He sat down beside her, and sighed ; but Blanch was singing merrily, 
and she only left off singing to embrace her husband with smiles — he 
thought, the sweetest smiles he had ever seen. 

• The wife of one of the miners, whom Blsinch {lad visited when lying 
ill of a dangerous disease, kindly offered to attend her during her confine- 
ment ; and from the arms of this woman Herman received his first-bom 
son — the child who, bom under different circumstances, would have 
been welcomed with all the care and splendour of noble rank. But he 
foigot this in his joy that Blanch was safe, and stole on tiptoe to the 
room where she was lying : she had been listening for his footstep, and 
as he approached, he saw in the gloom of the chamber her white arms 
stretched towards him. ' I have been thanking God in my thoughts,' 
said Blanch, after her husband had bent down to kiss her ; ' but I am 
so very weak ! Dear Herman, kneel down beside the bed, and offer up 
my blessings with your own.' Surprising strength seemed to be given to 
&is delicate mother by Him ' who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,' 
and she recovered rapidly from her confinement ; but when her infant 
was about a month old, Blanch began to fear for his health. It was a 
great sorrow for her to part with her own darling child, but she felt it to 
be her duty to endeavour to send him out of the mines to the care of the 
M Countess Alberti: it was very hard to send him away before he 
could take into the world the remembrance of those parents who never 
would behold him more — ^before his first smiles had seemed to notice the 
love and the care of the mother who bore him ; but Blanch did not dare 
to think of her sorrowful r^ret, for it was necessary to make every 
eiertion to effect this separation, so painful to herself. She knew that 
the wretched inhabitants of the immense mines were dropping into the 
grave daily ; she knew that their lives seldom exceeded the two first years 
of their horrid confinement, and she panted with eager desire to send her 
pallid child to pure, untainted air. It was at this time that Herman, as 
he was at work in one of the galleries, beheld a stranger, attended by the 
surveyor of the mines, approaching the place where he stood. Herman 
turned away as the stranger passed, but he started with surprise to hear 
ttke tones of a voice which he well remembered ; he could not be mis- 
taken, for the person spoke also with a foreigfn accent. At first he 
nearly resolved not to address him ; but the stranger had not proceeded 
many steps when Herman stood before him, and exclaimed, ' Mr. 
Bverard, have you foigotten me ?' The Englishman, who had come there to 
eiamine the mines, did not, indeed, recogpnise at once, in the emaciated 
being who addressed him, the young and gallant Count Alberti, whom 
be had known at Vienna as one of the bravest and most accomplished 
of the court. Who would not have been strack at such a contrast ? 

2q 
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Who couU have refused to g^rant the request that Herman made ? He 
entreated Mr. Everard to enable him to remove his infant from the mines; 
and to deliver him to the care of the old countessi. The generous English- 
man hesitated not to comply with his wishes ; but his heart and soul were 
interested in the cause when Alberti conducted him to the hut, and he 
beheld the pale and slender Blanch bending over her sick infant like a 
drooping lily, preserviiy, in the midst of toil and misery, all the sweet 
and delicate graces of a virtuous and high-born female; when her be- 
seeching and melancholy smiles, and her voice, like mournful music, 
pleaded for her infant's life. 

Mr. Everard left the mines immediately, to seek the means of the 
child's removal ; but had no sooner reached the small village which is 
nearest to the mines, than a person arrived at the post-house tJbeie 
express from Vienna, anxiously inquiring if Alberti or his wife were still 
alive. In a few hours after, another person arrived, with the same 
haste, and on the same errand ; they were, the one, a near relation of 
Blanch-— the other, Alberti's fellow soldier and most intimate friend. 
Pardon had been at length granted to the young exile at the petition of 
the general officer whom he had wounded, and he was recalled by the 
empress herself to the court of Vienna. 

The bearers of these happy tidings Immediately descended into the 
mines. As they approached Alberti's hut, the light which glimmered 
through some apertures in the shattered door, induced them to look at 
its inmates before they entered. Though dressed in a dark, coarse 
garment, and wasted away to an almost incredible slightness, still enoo^ 
of her former loveliness remained to tell them that the pallid female they 
beheld was the young countess ; and the heart admired her more, as she 
sat leaning over her husband, and holding up to his kisses her amall: 
infant, her dark hair carelessly parted, and bound round her pale brov, 
seeming to live but in her husband's love ; than when elegance vied with 
splendour in her attire — ^when her hair sparkled with diamonds, and, in 
full health and beauty, she was the one gazed at and admired in the 
midst of the noblest and fairest company of Vienna. The door was still 
unopened, for Blanch had begun to sing, and had chosen a song which 
her hearers had last listened to in her own splendid saloon on the lest 
night she had sung there ; the soft, complaining notes of her voice haA 
seemed out of place then, where all was careless mirth and festivity, bUf 
its tone was suited to that dark solitude — it was like the song of hqpe fo 
the cave of despair. 

The feelings of Blanch, as she ascended slowly in the miner's bucket 
from the dark mine, cannot be described; she had. unwillingly yielkifid 
to her husband's entreaties, that she should be first drawn up, oxxd, mih 
her infant in her bosom, her eyes shaded with a thick veil, and supported 
by the surveyor of the mines, she gradually rose from the horrible 
depths : the dripping damps that hung round the cavern, fell upon her. 
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bat she heeded them not : onoe she looked up at the pale, pure star of 
light, far, far above her, but immediately after, she bent down over her 
nAiDt, and continued without moving^ or speaking*. 'Several times the 
bvcket swayed against the sides of the shaft, and Blanch shuddered, but 
her companioB calmly steadied it ; and at last she was lifted out upon 
the ground; she did not look up; she only rose to kneel, and she con- 
tinued kseding, till she heard the bucket that contained her husband 
approaching; the chain creaked, and the bucket swung, as it stopped 
above the black abyss. Even now there was dangler, the chance of 
great danger : it was necessary for Herman to remain immoveable ; at 
the highest certainty of hope, he might yet be plunged at on^e into the 
yawning depths below. Blanch felt this, and stirred not, not a feature 
of her face altered ; she held in her breath convulsively — she saw, through 
her thick veil, the planks drawn over the cavern's mouth; she saw 
Herman spring from the bucket; — some one caught her child, as, 
stretching forth her arms to her husband, she fell senseless on the 
ground. There were some hearts that sorrowed over the departure of 
the young Alberti and his wife from the mines of Idria. The wretched 
miners, vrith whom they had lived so long, had learned to love them, at 
a time when too many a heart had almost forgotten to love, and to 
hope; had learned from their kind counsel, but more, — oh, much 
more !— from their example, to shake off the dreadful bands ofdespTair, 
and daily to seek, and to find, a peace which passeth all understanding. 
Herman and Blanch had taught them to feel how happy, how cheerful a 
tiling religion is. Was it surprising, then, that at his departure, his 
poor companions should crowd around him, and weep with mournful 
gratitude, as he distributed among them his working-tools, and the simple 
furniture of his small hut? Was it surprising, that Blanch and her 
husband, as they sat on the gpreen hills that surrounded their country 
residence, with a clear blue sky above them, and the summer-breeze 
bringing with it full tides of freshness, and fragrance from the orange- 
trees around them, watching the pure rose-colour which had begun to 
tinge their infant's fair cheek; — ^was it surprising, that they should turn, 
with feehngs of affectionate scyrrow, to the dark and dreary mines of 
Idria? 

I must not forget to mention, that Herman and his wife were publicly 
veinstated in all their former titles and possessions. A short time after 
dieir return to Vienna, they made their first appearance at court for that 
purpose. At the royal command, all the princes and nobles of Austria, 
gorgeously dressed, and blazing with gold and jewels, were assembled. 
Through the midst of these, guiding the steps of his feeble and venerable 
old mother, Alberti advanced to the throne ; a deep blush seemed fixed 
upon his manly features, and the hand which supported his infirm 
parent, trembled more than the one which he tenderly clasped in his ; 
the empress herself hung the order of the golden fleece round his neck. 
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and gave into his hands the sword which he had before forfeited ; hat, 
as she did so, her tears fell upon the gpolden scabbard ; the young soldier 
instantly kissed them with quivering lips* And now every eye was 
turned to the wife of Alberti, who, with her young child sleeping in her 
arms, and supported by the noble-minded general, who had obtained her 
husbimd's pardon, next approached. Blanch had not forgotten that she 
was still only the wife of an Idrian miner, and no costly oinament 
adorned he^ simple dress-^not a ting« of colour had yet returned to her 
cheeks of marble paleness, and a shadowy languor ctiU remained about 
her large hazel eyes ; her delicately- shaped lips had, however, regained 
their soft crimson dye, and her dark-brown hair, partly concealed by a 
long veil, shone as brightly as the beautiful and braided tresses around 
her. She wore a loose dress of white silk, only adorned with one laige 
fresh cluster of pink roses, (for since she had left the mines, she was 
more fond than ever of flowers.) Every eye was fixed on her, and the 
empress turned coldly from the glittering forms before her to the simple, 
but elegant Blanch. Descending from the throne, Maria Theresa 
hastened to raise her before she could kneel, and kissing her with the 
tender affection of a dear and intimate friend, she led the trembling 
Blanch to the highest step of the throne ; then, turning to the whole 
assembly, and looking like a queen, as she spoke, said, ' This b the 
person whom we should all respect, as the brightest ornament of our 
court. This is the wife, ladies, whom I, your monarch, hold up as 
your example, whom I am proud to consider far our superior in the 
duties of a wife. Let us all learn ^of her, to turn away from the false 
pleasures of vauity and splendour, and, like her, to act up modestly* 
but firmly, to that high religious principle which proves true nobility of 
soul ! Count Alberti,' continued the empress, ' every husband may envy 
you your residence in the mines of Idria. May God bless you both, and 
make you as happy with the rank and wealth to which I now fully 
restore you, as you were in your miner's hut.' 
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In an English village — highland or lowland — seldom is there any spot 
so beautiful as the churchyard ! That of ^rassmere is especially so, witk 
the pensive shadows of the old church tower settling over its cheerful 
gpraves. ; Ay, its cheerful gpraves ! Startle not at the word as too 
strong — for the pigeons are cooing in the belfry, the stream is murmur- 
ing round the mossy churchyard wall, a few lambs are lying on the 
mounds, and flowers laughing in the sunshine over the cells of the dead. 
But hark the bell tolls — one— -one— one — a funeral knell, speaking not of 
time, but of eternity ! To-day there is to be a burial — and lo ! dose to 
the waU of the tower, the new-dug g ave ! 
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Hush ! The sound of sip^ng voices in yonder wood, deadened by the 
w^ght of umbrage ; Now it issues forth into the dear air, a most dirge- 
like hymn ! All is silence— but that pause speaks of death. Again the 
melancholy swell ascends the sky — and then comes slowly along the 
funeral procession, the coffin borne aloft, and the mourners all in white, 
for it is a virgin who is carried to her last home ! Let every head be 
reverently uncovered, while the psalm enters the gate, and Uie bier is 
borne for holy rites along the chancel of the church, and laid down close 
to the altar. A smothered sobbing disturbeth not the service — ^"tis a 
human, spirit, breathing in accordance with the divine ! Mortals weeping 
for the immortal! Earth's passions cleaving to one who is now in 
Jieaven ! 

Was she one flower of many, and singled out by death's unsparing 
finger from a wreath of beauty, whose remaining blossoms seem now to 
have lost all their frag^rance and all their brightness ? Or was she the 
sole delight of her grey-haired parents' eyes, and is the voice of joy ex- 
tinguished in their low-roofed home for ever ? Had her loveliness been 
beloved, and had her innocent hopes anticipated the bridal day, nor her 
heart, whose beatings were numbered, ever feared that narrow bed ? All 
that we know is her name and age — ^you see them glittering on her 
coffin — ' Anabella Irvine, aged nineteen years I' 

Many a tame tradition, embalmed in a few pathetic verses, lives for 
ages, while the memory of the most afifecting incidents, to which genius 
has allied no general emotion, fades like the mist, and leaves heart- 
rending griefs undeplored. Elegies and dirges might indeed have well 
been simg amidst the green ruins of yonder cottage, that looks now 
almost like a fallen wall — ^at best, the remnants of a cattle-shed shaken 
down by the storm. Twenty years ago — how short a time in national 
history — how long in that of private sorrows ! all tongues were speaking 
of the death that there befel, and to have seen the weeping, you would 
have thought that the funeral could never have been forgotten. . But 
stop now the shepherd on the hill, and ask him who lived of old in that 
nook, and chance is he knows not even their name, much less the story 
of their afflictions. That farm-house was inhabited by Allan Fleming, 
his wife, and an only child, known familiarly in her own small world, by 
the name of Lucy of the Fold. In almost every vale among the 
mountains, there is its peculiar pride — some one creature to whom 
nature has been especially kind, and whose personal beauty, sweetness 
of disposition, and felt superiority of mind and manner, single her out, 
unconsciously, as an object of attraction and praise, making her the 
May-day queen of the unending year. Such a darling was Lucy 
Fleming ere she had finished her thirteenth year ; and strangers, who 
bad heard tell of her loveliness, often dropt in, as if by accident, to see 
the Beauty of Rydalmere. Her parents rejoiced in their child ; nor was 
there any reason why they should dishke the expression of delight and 
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wonder with which so many regarded her. Shy was she as a woodland 
bird, but as fond of her nest too ; and when there was nothings near to 
disturb, her life was almost a perpetual hymn. From joy to sadness, 
and from sadness to joy ; from silence to song, and from song to silence; 
from stilhiess like that of the butterfly on the flower, to motion like that 
of the same creature wavering in the sunshine over the wood-top, was 
to Lucy as welcome a change as the change of lights and shadows, 
breezes and calms, in the mountain- country of her birth. 
- One summer day, a youthful stranger appeared at the door of the 
house, and after an hour's stay, during which Lucy was from home, 
asked if they would let him have lodging with them for a few months — a 
single room for bed and books, and that he would take his meals witih 
the family. Enthusiastic boy ! to him poetry had been the light of life, 
nor did ever hero of poetiy belong more entirely than he to the world of 
imagination! He had come into the free mountain-r^on from the 
confinement of college-walls, and his spirit was expanded within him 
like a rainbow. No eyes had he for realities — all nature was seen in the 
light of fancy — ^not a single object at sunrise and sunset the same. All 
was beautiful within the circle of the green hill-tops, whether shrouded in 
the soft mists, or clearly Outlined in a cloudless sky. Home, friends, 
colleges, cities, — all sunk away into oblivion, and Harry Howard felt as 
if wafted off on the wings of a spirit, and set down in a land beyond the 
sea, foreign to all he had before experienced, yet in its perfect and endless 
beauty appealing every hour more tenderly and strongly to a spirit 
awakened to new power, and revelling in new emotion. In that cottage 
he took up his abode. In a few weeks came a library of books in all 
langfuages ; and there was much wondering talk over all the country-side 
about the mysterious young stranger who now lived at the Fold. 

Every day, and, when he chose to absent himself from his hamits 
among the hills, every hour was Lucy before the young poet's eyes — and 
every hour did her beauty wax more beautiful in his imagination. Who 
Mr. Howard was, or even if that were indeed his real name, no oiie 
knew ; but none doubted that he was of gentle birth, and all with whom 
he had ever conversed in his elegant amenity, could have sworn that a 
youth so bland and free, and with such a voice, and such eyes, would not 
have injured the humblest of Grod's creatures, much less such a creature 
as Lucy of the Fold. It was indeed even so— for, before the long^ 
summer days were gone, he who had never had a sister, loved her even 
as if she had slept on the same maternal bosom. Father or mother he 
now had none — indeed, scarcely one near relation — although he was 
rich in this world's riches, but in them poor in comparison with the noble 
endowments that nature had lavished upon his mind. His g^uardians 
took little heed of the splendid but wayward youth — and knew not now 
whither his fancies had carried him, were it even to some savage land. 
Thus, the Fold became to him the one dearest roof under the roof of 
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heavea. AU the. simple on-goings of that humble home, love an^i 
imagination beautified into poetry ; and all the rough or coarser edges of 
lowly life« were softened away in the light of genius that transmuted 
everything on which it fell ; while all the silent intimations which nature 
gave there of her primal sympathies, in the hut as fine and forceful as in 
the hall, showed to his excited spirit pre-eminently beautiful, and chained 
it to the hearth around which was read the morning and the evening 
prayer. 

^. What wila schemes does not love imagine, and in the face of very im- 
possibility achieve ! ' I will take Lucy to myself, if it should be in place of 
all the world. I will myself breathe light over her being, till in a new 
spring it shall be adorned with living flowers that fade not away, perennial 
and self-renewed. In a few years the bright, docile creature shall have 
the soul of a very angel — and then, before God, and at his holy altar, 
mine shall she become for ever — here and hereafter — ^in this paradise of 
"^ earth, and if more celestial be, in the paradise of heaven.' 

Thus two summers and two winters wheeled away into the past ; and 
in the change, imperceptible from day to day, but glorious at last, 
wrought on Lucy's nature by conmiunication with one so prodigally 
endowed, scarcely could her parents believe it was their same child, 
except that she was dutiful as before, as affectionate, and as fond of all 
the familiar objects, dead or living, round and about her birth-place. 
She had now grown to woman's stature — tall, though she scarcely 
seemed so, except when among her playmates; and in her maturing 
loveliness, fulfilling, and far more than fulfilling, the fair promise of her 
ehildhood. Never once had the young stranger — stranger no more — 
qpoken to daughter, father, or mother, of his love. Indeed, for all that 
he felt towards tTucy, there must have been some other word than love. 
Tenderness, which was almost pity — an affection that was t)ften.sad-<" 
wonder at her surpassing beauty, nor less at her unconsciousness of its 
power — admiration of her spiritual qualities, that ever rose up to meet 
instruction as if already formed — and that heart-throbbing that stirs the 
Uood of youth when the innocent eyes it loves are beaming in the twilight 
through smiles or through tears, — these, and a thousand other feelings, 
and above all, the creative faculty of a poet's soul, now constituted hi^ 
very being when Lucy was in presence, nor forsook him when he wa3 
alone among the mountains. 

At last it was known through the country that Mr. Howard — the 
stranger, the scholar, the poet, the elegant gentleman, of whom nobody 
knew much, but whom everybody loved, and whose father must at the 
least have been a lord, was going — in a year or less — to marry the 
daughter of Allan Fleming — Lucy of the Fold. Oh g^ef and shame to 
the parents — ^if still living — of the noble boy! O sorrow for himself 
when his passion dies — ^when the dream is dissolved — and when, in place 
of the ang^l of light who now moves before him, he sees only a child of 
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earth, lowly-born, and long rudely bred« a being only fair as many others 
are fair, sister in her simplicity to maidens no lees pleasing than she. 
and partaking of many weaknesses, frailties, and faults now unknown to 
herself in her happiness, and to him in his love ! Was there no one to 
rescue them from such a fate — ^from a few months of imaginary bliss, 
and from many years of real bale ! How could such a man as Allan 
Fleming be so infatuated as sell his child to fickle youth, who would 
soon desert her broken-hearted ! Yet kind thoughts, wishes, hopes, and 
beliefs prevailed, norjwere there wanting stories of the olden time, of 
low-bom maidens married to youths of high estate, and raised from hot 
to hall, becoming mothers of a lordly line of sons, that were counsellors 
to kings and princes. 

In Spring, Mr. Howard went away for a few months — ^it was said to 
the great city of London — and on his return at Midsummer, Lucy was to 
be his bride. They parted with a few peaceful tears, and though absent 
were still together. And now a letter came to the Fold, saying that 
before another Sabbath he would be at the Fold. A few beautiful fields 
in Easdale, long mortgaged beyond their fee- simple by the hard-working 
statesman from whom they reluctantly were passing away, had meanwhile 
been purchased by Mr. Howard, and in that cottage they were to abide, 
till they had built for themselves a house a little fkrther up the side of 
the sylvan hill, below the shadow of Helm Crag. Lucy saw the Sabbath 
of his return and its golden sun, but it was in her mind's eye only, for 
ere it was to descend behind the hills, she was not to be among the 
number of living things. 

Up Forest-UUswater the youth had come by the light of the setting 
sun ; and as he crossed the mountains to Grassmere by the majestic pass 
of the Solitary Hawse, still as every new star arose m heaven, with it 
arose as lustrous a new emotion from the bosom of his betrothed. The 
midnight hour had been fixed for his return to the Fold, and as he 
reached the cliffs above Whitemoss, lo ! according to agreement, a light 
was burning in the low window, the very planet of love. It seemed to 
shed a bright serenity over all the vale, and the moon-glittering waters 
of Rydalmere were as an image of life, pure, lonely, undisturbed, and at 
the pensive hour how profound ! '' Blessing and praise be to the gracioos 
God! who framed my spirit so t) delight in his beautiful andglorioos 
creation — ^blessing and praise to the Holy t)ne for the boon of my Lucy's 
innocent and religfious love !' Prayers crowded fast into his soul, and 
tears of joy fell from his eyes, as he stood at the threshold, almost afraid 
in the trembling of life-deep affection to meet her first embrace ! 

In the silence, sobs and sighs, and one or two long deep groans! 
Then in another moment, he saw through the open door of the room 
where Lucy used to sleep, several figures moving to and fro in the light, 
and one figfure upon its Inees — who else could it be but her father! 
Unnoticed he became one of the pale-faced company — and there he 
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bdield her on her bed, mute and motionless, her fkce covered with a 
d^lorable beauty— eyes closed, and her hands clasped upon her breast ! 
* Dead, dead, dead !' muttered in his ringing ears a voice from the tombs, 
and he fell' down in the midst of them with gpreat violence «qpon 
the floor. 

Encircled vnth arms that lay round him eofler and silkier fkr than 
flower- wreaths on the neck of a child who has laid him down from play, 
was he when he awoke from that fit — l^^g even on his own maiden's 
bed, and within her very bosom, that beat yet, although soon about to 
beat no more ! At that blest awakening moment, he might have thought 
he saw the first glimpse of light of the morning after his marriage-day, 
for her face was turned towards his heart, and, with her faint breathings, 
he felt the touch of tears. Not tears alone now bedimmed those eyes, 
for tears he could have kissed away, but the blue lids were heavy with 
something that was not slumber — the orbs themselves were scarcely 
visible — and her voice — it was gone, to be heard never again, till in the 
choir of white-robed spirits, that sing at the right hand of God ! 

Yet, no one doubted that she knew him — ^him who had dropt down. 
Eke a superior being, from another sphere, on the innocence of her 
simple childhood — had taught her to know so much of her own soul — 
to love her parents with a profounder and more holy love — ^to see, in 
characters more divine. Heaven's promises of forgiveness to every con- 
trite heart — ^and a life of perfect blessedness beyond death and the grave ! 
A smile, that shone over her face the moment that she had been brought 
to know that he had come at last, and was nigh at hand — and that never 
left it — ^while her bosom moved — no— not for all the three days and 
nights that he continued to sit beside the beautiful corpse, when father 
and mother were forgetting their cares in sleep — that smile told all who 
stood around, watching her departure, neighbour, friend, priest, parent, 
and him the suddenly distracted and desolate, that, in the very moment 
of expiration, she knew him well, and was recommending him and his 
afflictions to the pity of one who died to save sinners ! 

Three days and three nights, we have said, did he sit beside her, who 
•0 soon was to have been his bride — and come or go who would into the 
room, he saw them not — his sight was fixed on the winding-sheet, eyeing^ 
it without a single tear from feet to forehead, and sometimes looking up 
to Heaven. As men forgotten in dungeons have lived miserably long 
without food, so did he-^and so he would have done, on and on to the 
most far-off funeral-day. From that one chair, close to the bed-side, he 
never rose. Night after night, when all tbe vale was hushed, he never 
slept. Through one of the midnights there had been a great thunder- 
storm, the lightning smiting a cliff close to the cottage, — ^but it seemed 
that he heard it not — and during the floods of next day, to him the 
roaring vale was silent. On the morning of the funeral, the old people — 
for now they seemed to be old — ^wept to see him sitting still unconscious 
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beside their dead child — for each of the few remaining hours had now its 
own sad office, and a man had come to nail down the coffin. Three 
black specks suddenly alig'hted on the face of the corpse — and then off-^ 
and 4in — ^and away — and returning — ^was heard the buzzing of laige 
hell- flies, attracted by beauty in its corruption. ' Ha — ^ha !* starting up, 
he cried in horror, — ' What birds of prey are these, whom Satan has 
sent to devour the corpse ?* He became stricken with a sort of palsy — 
and, being led out to the open air, was laid down, seemingly as dead as 
her within, on the green- daisied turf, where, beneath the shadow of the 
sycamore they had so often sat, building up beautiful visions of a long 
blissful life ! 

The company assembled— but not before his eyes — the bier was iiflted 
up and moved away down the sylvan slope, and away round the head of 
the lake, and ov^lli^wooden bridge, accompanied, here and there, as it 
passed the way-side houses on the road to Grassmere, by the sound of 
psalms— but he saw — ^he heard not, — ^when the last sound of the spade 
rebounded from the smooth arch of the grave, he was not by— 4)ut all the 
while he was lying where they left him, with one or two pitying dalesmen 
at his head and feet. When he awoke again and rose up, the cottage of 
the Fold was as if she had never been born — ^for she had vanished for 
ever and aye, and her sixteen years smiling life was all exting^shed in 
the dust ! 

Weeks and months passed on, and still there was a vacant wildness in 
his eyes, and a mortal ghastliness all over his face, inexpressive of a 
reasonable soul. It scarcely seemed that he kuew where he was, or in 
what part of the earth, yet, when left by himself, he never sought to 
move beyond the boundaries of the Fold. During the first faint g^lim- 
merings of returning reason, he would utter her name, over and over 
many many times, with a mournful voice, but still he knew not that she 
was dead — then he began to caution them all to tread softly, for that 
sleep had fallen upon her, and her fever in its blessed balm might abate— < 
then with groans too affecting to be borne by those who heard them, he 
would ask why, since she was dead, Grod had the cruelty to keep him, 
her husband, in life; and finally and last of all, he imagined hims^ in 
Grassmere churchyard, and clasping a little mound on the gpreen, wfaidi 
it was evident he thought was her grave, he wept over it for hours and 
hours, and kissed it, and placed a stone at its head, and sometimes all at 
once broke out into fits of laughter, till the hideous fainting-fits returned, 
and after long convulsions, left him lying as if stone-dead ! As for his 
bodily frame, when Lucy's father lifted it up in his arms, little heavier 
was it than a bundle of withered fern. Nobody supposed that one so 
miserably attenuated and ghost-like could for many days be alive — yet 
not till the earth had revolved seven times round the sun, did that body 
die, and then it was buried far far away from the Fold, the banks of 
Rydal water, and the sweet mountains of Westmoreland • for after passing 
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Eke a shadow through many foreign lands, he ceased his pilgrimage iq 
Palestine, even beneath the shadow of Mount Sion, and was laid, with a 
lock of beautiful hair, which, from the place it held, strangers knew to 
have belonged to one dearly beloved — close to his heart, on which it had 
lain so long, and was to moulder away in darkness together, bv a Christian 
hand and in a Christian sepulchre ! 



THE WIFE OF LOCHMABEN. 

Not many years ago, there lived in the ancient royal borough of 
Lochmaben, an amiable and good Christian woman, the wife of a black- 
smith, named James Neil, whose death gave rise to a singularly 
romantic story, and finally to a criminal trial at the Circuit-Court of 
Dumfries. The story was related to me by a strolling gipsy of the town 
of Lochmaben, pretty nearly as follows : 

The smith's wife had been for several years in a state of great bodily 
suffisring and debility, which she bore with all resignation, and even 
cheerfulness, although during the period of her illness, she bad been 
utterly neglected by her husband, who was of a loose profligate cha- 
racter, and in every thing the reverse of his wife. Her hours were 
however g^reatly cheered by the company of a neighbouring widow, of 
the same devout and religious cast of mind with herself. These two 
q[)ent most of their time together, taking great delight in each other's 
society. The widow attended to all her friend's little wants, and often 
watched by her bed a good part of the night, reading to her out of the 
JKble and other rehgious books, and giving every instance of disinterested 
kindness and attention. 

The gallant blacksmith was all this while consoling himself in the 
company of another jolly buxom qoean, of the tinker breed, who lived in 
an apartment under the same roof with him and his spouse. He seldom 
visited the latter; but, on pretence of not disturbing her, both boarded 
and lodged with his swarthy Egyptian. Nevertheless, whenever the two 
devout friends said their evening prayers, the blacksmith was not for- 
gotten, but every bleesing besought to rest on his bead. 

One morning, when the widow came in about the usual hour, to visit 
her friend, she found, to her utter astonishment, that she was gone, 
though she had been very ill the {Nreceding night. The bed'dotbes were 
cdd, the fire on the hearth was gone out, and a part of her daily 
wearing aipparel was lying at the bed side as usual. 

She instantly ran and iolonned the smith* ' But be bated tbia widow, 
and answered her churlishly, without deigning to look up to bar, or §q 
much as delaying his work to a moment to listen to her narrative. 
There he stood, with bis sleeves rolled up to bis shoulders, pelting away 
at his hot iron, and biddung bis In/ormaot ' gang to (be devil, lor mu 
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auld firazing hypocritical jade ; an' if she didna find her praying snivelKng 
crony there, to seek her where she saw her last — If she didna ken where 
she was, how was he to ken ?' 

The widow alarmed the neighbours, and a gfeneral search was instantly 
set on foot ; but, before that time, the body of the lost woman had beei 
discovered floating in the middle of the Loch adjoining the town. Few 
people paid any attention to the unfortunate circumstance* They knew, 
or believed, that the woman lived unhappily and in bad terms with her 
husband, and had no doubt that she had drowned herself in a fit of 
despair ; and, impressed with all the horror that country people naturally 
have of suicide, they refused her the rights of Christian burial. The 
body was, in consequence, early next morning, tied between two dales* 
and carried out to the height, several miles to the westward of the town, 
where it was consigned to a dishonourable grave; being deep buried 
precisely in the march, or boundary, between the lands of two different 
proprietors. 

Time passed away, and the gossips of Lochmaben were very free both 
with the character of the deceased and her surviving husband, not for- 
getting his jolly Egyptian. The more profligate part of the inhabitants 
said, ' they never saw ony g^od come o' sae muckle canting an' praying* 
an' singing o' psalms ; an' that for a' the wife's high pretensions to 
religious zeal, an' faith, an' hope, an' a' the lave o't, there she had gien 
hersel up to the deil at ae smack.' But the more serious part of the 
community only shook their heads, and said, ' alas, it was hard kenning 
fouk frae outward appearances ; for nane wha kend that wife wad hae 
expectit sic an end as this !' 

But the state 'of the widow's mind after this horrible catastrophe, is 
not to be described. Her confidence in the mercy of heaven was 
shaken ; and she began to doubt of its justice. Her foith was stunned, 
and she felt her heart bewildered in its researches after truth. For 
several days she was so hardened, that she dared not fall on her knees 
before the footstool of divine gprace. But after casting all about, and 
finding no other hold or anchor, she again, one evening, in full bitterness 
of heart, kneeled before her Maker, and pouring out her spirit in prayer; 
begging, that if the tenets she held, were tenets of error, and disapproved 
of by the fountain of life, she might be foigiven, and directed in the 
true path to heaven. 

When she had finished, she sat down on her lowly form, leaned her 
face upon both her hands, and wept bitterly, as she thought on the 
dismal exit of her beloved friend, with whom she had last prayed. As 
she sat thus, she heard the footsteps of one approaching her, and looking 
up, she beheld her friend, whom she supposed to have been dead and 
buried, standing on the floor, and looking to her with a face of so much 
mildness and benignity, that the widow, instead of being terrified, was 
rejoiced to see her. The following dialogue then passed between them, 
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as nearly as I could gather it from the confused narrative of a strolling 
g^psy, who, however, knew all the parties. 

* God of mercy preserve us, Mary, is that you ? Where have you 
been? We thought it had been you that was found drowned in the 
Loch/ 

* And who did you think drowned me ?' 

* We thought you had drowned yourself.' 

' Oh, fie ! how covldi/ou do me so much injustice? Would that have 
been aught in conformity to the life we two have led together, and the 
sweet heavenly conversation we maintained ?* 

' What could we say ? Or what could we think ? The best are some- 
times left to themselves. But where have you been, Mary ?* 

* I have been on a journey far away.* 

' But why did you go away without informing me ?' 
' I was hurried away, and had no time.' 

* But you were so ill, how could you gfo away ?' 

' I am better now> I never was so well in my life, no, not in the gayest 
and happiest hour I ever saw. My husband cured me.' 

* How did he cure you ?' 
' With a bottle.' 

' Why then did he not inform us ? I cannot comprehend this. Where 
have you been, Mary ?' 

' I have been on a journey at a strange place. But you do not know 
it, my dear friend. You know only the first stage at which I rested on 
my way, and a cold damp lodging it is. It was at a place called the 
Crane Moor.' 

' Heaven defend us ! That was the name of the place where they 
buried the body that was found in the Loch. Tell me implicitly, Mary, 
were you not dead ?' 

' How can you ask such a question ? Do you not see me alive, and 
well, and^ cheerful, and happy?' 

* I know and believe that the soul can never die ; but strange realities 
come over my mind..- Tell me, was it not your body that was found 
floating in the Loch, and buried in shame and disgrace on the top of the 
Crane Moor.' 

' You have so far judged right ; but I am raised from the dead, as you 
see, and restored to life, and it is all for your sake ; for the faith of the 
just must not perish. How could ^oi^ believe that I would throw away 
my precious soul, by taking away my own life ? My husband felled me 
with a bottle on the back part of the head, breaking my skull. He 
then put my body into a sack, carried it out in the dark, and threw it into 
the Loch. It was a deed of atrocity and guilt, but he will live to repent 
it, and it has proved a deed of mercy to me. I am well, and happy ; 
and all that we believed of a Saviour and a future state of existence is 
true.' — 
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On receiving this extraordinary information, and precisely at this 
part of the dialogue, the widow fainted; and on recovering from her 
swoon, she found that her friend was gone ; hut, conscious of having 
been in her perfect senses, and remembering every thing that had passed 
between them, she was convinced that she had seen and conversed with 
her deceased friend's ghost, or some good benevolent spirit in her 
likeness. 

Accordingly, the next morning, she went to a magistrate, and in- 
formed him of the circumstances; but he only laughed her to scorn, 
and entreated her, for her own sake, never again to mention the matter, 
else people would account her mad. She offered to make oath before 
witnesses, to the truth of every particular ; but this only increased the 
chagrin of the man in office, and the worthy widow was dismissed with 
many bitter reproaches. She next went to the minister, and informed 
him of what she had seen and heard. He answered her kindly, and 
with caution ; but ultimately strove only to reason her from her belief; 
assuring her, that it was the effect of a distempered imagination, and 
occasioned by reflecting too deeply on the unfortunate end of her beloved 
friend ; and his reasoning being too powerful for her to answer, she was 
obliged to give up the point. 

She failed not, however, to publish the matter among her neighbours, re- 
lating the circumstances in that firm and serious manner in which a person 
always stands to the truth, thereby making an impression on the minds 
of every one who heard her. The story was of a nature to take, among 
such a society as that of which the main bulk of the population of Loch- 
maben and its vicinity consists. It flew like wild-fire. The people 
blamed their magistrates and ministers ; and on the third day after the 
appearance of the deceased, they rose in a body, and with two ministers, 
two magistrates, and two surgeons at their head, they marched away to 
the Crane Moor, and lifted the corpse for inspection. 

To the astonishment of all present, it appeared on the very first ex- 
amination, that the deceased had been felled by a stroke on the back part 
of the head, which had broken her skull, and occasioned instant death. 
Little cognizance had been taken of the affair at her death ; but, at any 
rate, her long hair was folded so carefully over the wound, and bound 
with a snood so close to her head, that without a minute investigation, 
the fracture could not have been discovered. Farther still, in con- 
firmation of the words of the apparition, on the surgeon's opening the 
head, it appeared plainly from the semi-circular form of the fracture, 
that it had actually been inflicted by one side of the bottom of a bottle ; 
and there being hundreds of respectable witnesses to all these things, 
the body was forthwith carried to the churchyard, and interred there ; the 
smith was seized, and conveyed to jail ; and the inhabitants of Annandale 
were left to wonder in the utmost astonishment. 

The smith was tried at the ensuing circuit-court of Dumfries, where 
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the widow was examined as a principal witness. She told her story 
before the judges with firmness, and swore to every circumstance com- 
municated to her by the ghost ; and even when cross-examined by the 
prisoner's counsel, she was not found to prevaricate in the least. The 
jury appeared to be staggered, and could not refuse their assent to the 
truth of this relation. The counsel, however, obviated this proof, on 
account of its being related at second hand, and not by an eye-witness of 
the transaction. He therefore refused to admit it against his client, 
unless the ghost appeared personally, and made a verbal accusation ; and, 
being a gfentleman of a sarcastic turn, he was but too successful in 
turning this part of the eviden'^e into ridicule, thereby quite, or in a 
great measure, undoing the effect that it had made on the minds of 
the jury. 

A material witness being still wanting, the smith was remanded back 
to prison until the Autumn circuit, at which time his trial was concluded. 
The witness above mentioned having then been found, he stated to the 
court. That as he chanced to pass the prisoner's door, between one and 
two in the morning of that day on which the deceased was found in the 
Loch, he heard a noise as of one forcing his way out ; and, wondering 
who it could be that was in the house at that hour, he had the curiosity 
to conceal himself in an adjoining door, until he saw who came out : 
That the night being very dark, he was obligfed to cower down almost close 
to the earth, in order that he might have the object between him and the 
dcy ; and, while sitting in that posture, he saw a man come out of the 
smith's house, with something in a sack upon his back : That he followed 
the figure for some time, and intended to have fpUowed farther ; but he 
was seized with an indescribable terror, and went away home ; and that, 
on the morning, when he heard of the dead body being found in the 
Loch, he entertained not a doubt of the smith having murdered his wife, 
abd then conveyed her in a sack to the Loch. • On being asked. If he 
could aver upon oath, that it was the prisoner whom he saw come out of 
the house bearing the burden — He said he could not, because the burden 
which he carried, caused the person to stoop, and prevented him from 
seeing his figxire distinctly ; but that it was him he had no doubt re- 
maining on his mind. On being asked why he had not divulged this 
sooner and more publicly ; he said, that he was afraid the business in 
which he was engaged that night might have been inquired into, which 
it was of gpreat consequence to him at that time to keep secret ; and, 
therefore, he was not only obliged to conceal what he had seen, but to 
escape for a season out of the way, for fear of being examined. 

The crime of the prisoner appeared now to be obvious ; at least the 
presumption was strong against him. Nevertheless the judge, in sum- 
ming up the evidence, considered the proof as defective ; expatiated at 
considerable length on the extraordinary story related by the widow^ 
which it could not be denied had been the occasion of bringing the whole 
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to light, and had been most wonderfully exemplified by corresponding 
facts ; and said he considered himself bound to account for it in a natural 
way, for the satisfaction of his own mind and the minds of the jury, and 
could account for it in no other, than by supposing that the witness had 
discovered the fracture before the body of her friend had been consigned 
to the grave ; and that, on considering leisurely and seriously the 
various circumstances connected with the fatal catastrophe, she had 
become convinced of the prisoner's guilt, and had either fancied, or, 
more probably, dreamed the story, on which she had dwelt so long, that 
she believed it as a fact. 

After all, the jury, by a small majority* returned a verdict of noi 
proven ; and, after a severe reprehension and suitable exhortations, the 
smith was dismissed from the bar. I forgot to mention in its proper 
place, that one of the principal things in his favour was, that of his 
abandoned inamorata having made oath that he was in her apartment all 
that night, and never left it. 

He was now acquitted in the eye of the law, but not in the eyes of hia 
countrymen; for all those who knew the circumstances, believed him 
guilty of the murder of his wife. On the very night of his acquittal* he 
repaired at a late hour to the abode of his beloved Egyptian ; but he was 
suspected, and his motions watched with all due care. Accordingly, next 
morning, at break of day, a large mob, who had assembled with all 
quietness, broke into the house, and dragged both the parties from the 
same den; and, after making them ride the stang through all the 
principal streets of the town, threw them mto the Loch* and gave tt^BOi 
a complete ducking, sufifering them barely to escape with life. At the 
same time, on their dismissal, they were informed, that if they continued 
in the same course of life, the experiment would be very frequently 
repeated. Shortly after that, the two ofifending delinquents made a 
moonlight flitting, and escaped into Cumberland. My informant had not 
heard more of them, but she assured me they would make a bad end. 



ALFADHEL ALDERAMY- 

Presenting things impossible to view. 
They wander tlurough incredible to true. 

GSAVTXLUI. 

The periodical rains were over, the beautiful gardens round about 
Damascus were assuming every hour a more verdsmt appearance, and 
as the fervent rays fell upon the moist earth, the Spring seemed ready 
to leap alive out of the ground. Every thing attested the vivifying in- 
fluence of the season. You could almost see the vegetation bursting 
int6 green life : it became manifest that universal Nature was awaking 
as if from sleep, opening her eyes in the shape of innumerable flowers. 
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and ptepsaing for a g^reat and joyous change. A poetical fancy might 
have imagined that the yet undeveloped germs of future beauty and 
enjoyment anticipated the vernal delights in store for them ; — that the 
flowers in the blossom were dreaming of sunshine and rich odours ; that 
the leaves in the bud, thrilling with pleasure as they waved to and fro in 
the soft breeze, longed to leap out of their dose prisons into the spark- 
ling air; that the roots in the ground yearned and stretched themselves 
upwards, proud beforehand of the superb colours, and graceful or stately 
forms which would arrest the eye of the passenger when they rose up 
out of their temporary graves in all their renovated loveliness. Brigfht 
and beautiful and associated with all cheerful and delicious thoughts, is 
the infancy of vegetation^ Never had the celebrated gardens of Alfadhel 
Alderamy, the great merchant, worn a more glorious appearance of 
promise : and yet tkey retained him not in the noble mansion which they 
decorated ; they scarcely even occupied a place in his thoughts. As he 
passed pensively through them, he heard not the splashing of the 
iramerous fountains with which they were adorned ; he noticed not the 
alcoves and arbours ; the frag^anc^ wafted upon the breeze passed by him 
unheeded ; his ear was deaf to the songs of the birds, some of which 
were already warbling amid the palms and acacias, while others were 
twittering in their dreams, — ^for as yet the sun had hardly lighted up the 
towers and mosques and minarets of Damascus, or thrown his golden 
Uoom upon the numerous streams that surround it with perpetual 
music and fertility. For Alfadhel Alderamy the splendours of nature 
poached no charms, the beauties of the most romantic city in t^Q 
world were utterly lost to his eye. His thoughts, I might almost have 
said his senses, were with the great caravan which had departed a few 
hours before for Aleppo, carrying with it no small portion of his fortune 
in the shi^ of diamonds and other precious stones. These he had 
entrusted to the care of his only son Yezid, who had received ample 
instructions how and where to dispose of them, and had sworn implicit 
obedience to his father's orders. He loved his son with no common 
affection ; but Yezid was young and giddy, and as it now seemed to his 
anxious father, scarcely competent to undertake so important a chaige. 
This misgiving thought had prevented his closing his eyes during the 
whole night : not a moment's peace had he known since Uie caravan had 
departed, and after taking two or three disconsolate turns in his gardens» 
had determined to pursue it instandy, that he might accompany Yezid, 
and assume the care and management of his own precious jewels. 

Alfadhel possessed a fleet mare, called in the language of Oriental 
exaggeration, the Outstripper of the wind. Perhaps there was little 
hyperbole in the name, for many an Arabian horse-dealer would seriously 
maintain that when she threw the foam from her mouth, she had been 
known to gallop out of sight before it could reach the ground. It is not 

2i 
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impossible, however, if these meawere like their European brethren, 
that they might occasionally deviate in some trifling degree from the 
extreme rigour of truth. At all events, the mare was one of surpassing 
fleetness, and Alfadhel having thrown himself upon her back, doubted 
not that he should soon overtake the caravan. His own anxiety being 
not less ui^ent than the fiery impatience of his barb, he suffered her to 
gallop forward for some hours with unchecked velocity, until by her ex- 
haustion and panting, the outstripper of the wind seemed indeed to have 
earned her name, and to have left behind her the very air which was 
required for her respiration. The rider, whose thoughts had gone after 
the caravan still faster than his barb, no sooner perceived her distress 
than he reined in the generous animal, and for the sake of the grateful 
shade, drew up in a lane overhung with wild figs and tamarinds, inter- 
spersed with kopals and gum trees. It was customary with the Arabs at 
this period, as it had been with the ancient Hebrews, to manufacture a 
species of sackcloth from the hair of camels, which they wore at funerab 
and upon other occasions of sorrow. The numerous camels of the 
caravan that had lately passed through this narrow defile, having left a 
portion of their hair on the hedges, the neighbouring peasants had sent 
their little children to gather it, and a troop of these half-naked gleaners, 
with black eyes and curly-polls, were busily employed in collecting ' the 
spoil. Sun-burnt and tawny, their scanty discoloured rags harmonised 
well with the red-ochreous bank of earth up which they were climbing, 
while their glee, their clamours, and their agility, found a marked con- 
trast in the person of a venerable, austere-looking Dervise, who, having 
seated himself cross-legged at the bottom of the bank, retained his im- 
moveable position, blowing his horn whenever a traveller passed, and 
pointing to his turban upon the ground by way of soliciting charity. 
Alfadhel, having thrown a trifle into it, remained gazing upon the scene 
before him while his horse took breath, when he was startled by a titter- 
ing overhead, and upon looking up he beheld with amazement a g^oup of 
long-bearded brats, perched upon the bough of a tree, gibbering and 
mocking and mowing at him. His amazement at this inexplicable 
apparition was probably visible in his countenance; for the urchins 
beneath, and the juvenile grey beards above, set up a simultaneous shout 
of laughter; whereat the bewilderment of Alfadhel was beginning to 
kindle into wrath, when the Dervise, propitiated by the alms he had 
received, informed him that the frolicksome urchins, after having satiated 
their appetites with some wild honey which they had discovered, had 
smeared their chins with it, and by applying to them the camels' hair 
they had been sent to collect, had presently provided themselves with 
most reverend-looking beards. 

' How merry !' exclaimed Alfadhel, who perhaps thought it necessary 
to moralise in talking to a Dervise — ' how merry are these little thought- 
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less varlets, never dreaming' that what they are now gathering- in joy and 
laughter shall be worn in sorrow, and steeped in tears, perhaps even by 
themselves.' , 

* If we may call the man a sorry baker/ replied the Dervise, ' who 
should dislike sweet honey because it makes sour bread, so I hold him 
to be a sour philosopher who sighs at the sight of present happiness, lest 
it may become future bitterness and woe. Grown-up children with 
long beards sometimes employ themselves exactly like these youngsters; 
and gather and heap up in glee that which they shall wear in lamentation.' 

' Nay, did not our holy Prophet,' resumed Alfadhel, ' pass his whole 
life in collecting the materials of sackcloth, when he declared upon his 
death-bed that all his days had been sorrow and vexation ?' 

' Let us not the less enjoy our happiness when it comes,' resumed the 
Dervise, * but receive it as the earth does the refreshing showers, when 
she instantly sparkles in brighter colours, throws up a thousand grateful 
odours to heaven, and wears a countenance of gladness, as if drought 
and wintry weather were never to visit her again.' 

' It is pleasanter to hear the words of truth from the mouth of the 
wise,' said, Alfadhel, ' than to catch the sound of the rivulet when 
crossing the parched wilderness.' — But pleasant as it was, he seemed to ' 
think it still more delightful to overtake his jewels ; wherefore, observing 
that his mare had in some degree recovered her breath, he resumed his 
journey, and passing through the defile, presently emerged into a vast 
plain. At its extremity, upon the very verge of the horizon, he could 
distitaguish a g^eat cloud of dust, which, interposing between the sun's 
rays and himself, rolled up to heaven like the red smoke of a confla- 
gration. Not doubting that it was occasioned by the caravan of which 
he was in pursuit, he struck out of the high road into the wilderness on 
his right, trusting that the well-known speed and vigour of his horse 
would enable him to reach his object much sooner than if he followed 
the beaten track, which described a considerable circuit. Swiftly and 
gaUantly did his noble steed bear him onwards, making way through the 
tangled overgrowth or the sterile champaign of the wilderness, as if she 
gathered up strength from the ground as she galloped over it; but 
Alfadhel soon discovered that he had widely miscalculated the distance, 
for* though the dust that he was following still remained in sight, he 
plunged deeper and deeper into the waste without appearing to gain 
upon it, and his own strength, for in the hurry of his departure he had 
neglected to provide himself with sustenance of any kind, began to prove 
inadequate to the vehemence of his exertions. To add to his distress, 
the fierce rays of a Syrian sun darted incessantly upon his head, and he 
was tormented with an ahnost intolerable thirst. Still he pressed on, 
seeing no human being, nor even a single beast or bird in his progress, 
until, to his infinite amazement, he beheld, at some distance before him, 
what appeared to be an old man washing his scythe in a pool of water. 
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The prospect of appeasing his thirst was so delightfbl that he ae a r e dy 
bestowed a second glance at the figtire, who, haTing thrown his scjdie 
over his shoulder, had now resumed his way across the wilderaesB. On 
reaching the brink of the pool Alfadhel dismoonted, when he oliseryed 
that the water was turbid and of a sai^nine hoe, and that hb mare^ 
after smelling to it for a second, turned away and refused to taste it 
His own sufferings, howerer, woidd not allow him to be so 8q[Qeamish ; 
he threw himself upon the ground and quaffed ei^rly; but no soooer 
was his immediate agony appeased than he hastily arose, filled widi 
sickness and loathing at the ifldescribably nauseous taste of what he had 
been drinking. StiD it had removed his more distressing s^isations, he 
felt refreshed for the moment, and again mounting his mare, pursued h» 
journey, confident that he should now be able to overtake the caravan. 
without needing any farther sustenance. His course being the same at 
that taken by the old man, he observed, as he drew nearer to him, thai 
what had before seemed to be an envelopii^ cloak assumed the appear* 
ance of a shroud or winding sheet, and that the %ure in its progress 
did not move its legs, but floated along the surface of the ground, like 
a vapour, or an apparition. Undaunted as he was by nature, an unac- 
countable awe took possession of Alfadhel's faculties, his blood thrilled 
and ran cold through his veins, and even the mare> sharing her rider's 
perturbation, shook violently as she started into a furious gallops 
sidling away from the old man, and passing him with every look of 
terror. As the wind blew aside from the figure part of its lower gar** 
ment, Alfadhel beheld two skeleton legs, flittii^ steadily forward, but 
not moving as in the action of walking; and at the same moment tbe 
head being slowly turned towards him, the sharp lipless fangs, and the 
eyeless sockets of a skull grinned, and gnashed, and glared hideouslf 
upon him. 

Almost withered at the sight, and filled with an unutterable dismay aod 
horror, then first did he recollect to have heard that Death was in the 
habit of frequenting the pool in the wilderness to wa^ his polluted 
scythe after any great mortality, and that those who Bubsequently tasted 
the pestiferous water became infected with all the complicated diseases 
of his recent victims. The blood-stained hue — ^the empoisoned fecu-* 
lence — ^the loathsome state of the pool, were now all explained; he had 
been swallowing down the most revolting maladies at every mouthful ; 
he had at that moment a hundred horrible deaths within him ! As this 
conviction fiashed upon his maddened mind, he shivered all over» his 
tODth chattered audibly in his head, his hair bristled up, his heart seemed 
to bo frozen within him; and, immediately after the arrested blood 
again bursting into its channels, his veins sWelled, he was covered with 
a profuio perspiration, clammy drops oozed from every pore, his eyes 
became dintondod and red. A dizziness and universal abandonment, or 
rather pervoriion of his senses, succeeded .' Hollow murmurs rang m 
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his ears, which, though they could no long^er distinguish the noise of his 
horse's hoofil, were appalled with imaginary groans, and shrieks of 
ang^sh, and maniac yells, and all the various cries of agony, which, in 
the dismal purlieus of a Lazar-house, make the very echoes shudder. 
The taste of death was in his mouth, and the sepulchral smell of it 
within his nostrils, for the free air of the wilderness was converted into 
the noisome stench of a charnel-house. But amid. all the trials that 
he was fated to endure, his distorted vision proved to be his keenest 
curse. At first, as a thick film spread itself before his eyes and gradually 
shut out every external object, he was merely condemned to the misery 
of groping along, he knew not whitheJt', in total blindness ; but shortly 
he discovered that, by some inexplicable process, his optics, although 
they no longer took cognizance of the world without, had acquired the 
fearful power of gazing inwards upon his own frame. He beheld revealed 
to his unwilling and revolted gaze all the mysterious functions and 
movements of his inner man ; he could trace the previously inscrutable 
connexion between volition and muscular movement, he could penetrate 
the arcana of the nervous system, he could discern and develope all the 
hidden laws of our corporeal being. But that which filled him at once 
with terror and disgust was the observation that all the organs of his 
frame were withering, morbid, or deranged. The poisonous waters of 
the pool had been frightfully rapid in their operation. The languid heart 
panted slowly and with difficulty, the discoloured liver struggled in vain 
to perform its functions, thick and turbid the blood crawled slug^shly 
through the veins, livid Ispots here and there indicated that disease had 
assumed a mortal character, it was manifest that the mysterious organi- 
zation which constitutes hfe was about to be decomposed and resolved 
into its first elements. Alfadhel counted the pulsations of his own heart 
as he grazed upon it with a thrilling intentness, for he began to think that 
every throb of his bosom would be the last. 

For a moment all was dark — he saw nothing, his faculties were sus- 
pended, and when their perverted power returned, it seemed as if his 
eye had revolved upon its axis, and that he was looking inwards upon 
his own brain. All the inscrutable mysteries of that exquisite membrane 
were laid bare to his piercing vision, which was enabled to separate 
the physical from the moral, to detect how mind and matter acted and 
re-acted upon each other, how thought, sense, and motion sprang from 
various combinations of medullary matter. The separate birth-places of 
the judgment, the memory, and the imagfination, and the process of 
their occasional fusion into one another, sometimes total and indis- 
tingfuishable, sometimes allowing the predominance of one or other of the 
constituent elements, were visibly displayed before him. But that which 
amazed and interested him the most was to see the different passions of 
the human mind, each inhabiting a separate cell of the brain, and eadi 
personified and enlarged to his distempered eye, until it assumed the 
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human size and form. Love sate at the entrance of his grotto painting 
every thing that he gazed upon in the brightest and nlost flattering 
colours, although when Jealousy, who occupied the next recess, turned 
his green eyes towards him, they cast such a hideous hue upon his 
drawing, that he shook his wingfs, and more than once threatened to fly 
to the opposite cell, whence Hatred looked out with a scowling and 
malignant visage. Rage stood at the door of his dwelling raving like a 
maniac, and striking at random with his weapon, which fortunately did 
little injury, since, by his hasty and injudicious management of it, he had 
blinded himself at the outset. Revenge lurked amid the gloomier caverns, 
gnawing his own heart, and looking wistfully at Deispair, . who was 
lifting a bowl of poison to her lips, although Pity with tears and suppli- 
cations implored her to desist, and Hope, pointing to the figure of Hap- 
piness in a distant cell, endeavoured to dazzle the eyes of the sufferer 
by continually turning towards her the bright side of a reflecting glass. 
Fear ran and hid herself at the appalling sight, Joy threw down his 
goblet and ceased his jocund roundelay, and all seemed to be affected by 
the spectacle except Religion, who, on her knees apart, with eyes fixed 
on heaven, and thoughts outpoured in prayer, appeared in her com- 
munion with the skies to find a solace for every touch of woe. 

A period of blank oblivion succeeded to this mental phantasmagoria ; 
on his recovery from which Alfadhel found himself stretched upon the 
ground, without knowing when or how he had fallen from his mare, 
which was no longer visible. Probably his insensibility had continued 
for some time, for the sun was now setting, and the diseases with which 
the waters of the pool had impregnated his whole system had made 
terrific progress in the interval. His agonies were of a contradictory 
nature, and became more acute from their sudden contrast and apparent 
incompatibility. From the sensation of a raging fever, burning in his 
very bones, and sending liquid fire through every vein, he would 
change to the torments of cold, acute rheumatism, while his whole 
frame shivered, and his teeth rattled in his head, as if his heart's blood 
were frozen. Cholic and acute inflammations of the most sensitive 
organs were instantly succeeded by the pangs of ague, dropsy, asthma, 
and palsy. Paralysis and apoplexy, torturing cramps, cancers, con- 
vulsions, aches and epilepsy, nausea and swoonings, inflicted their 
separate anguish just long enough to be individualised, wheh they were 
supplanted by some new and still more wringing torment; while night- 
mare, hypochondria, and all the ghostly and spectral abominations of 
delirium haunted his imagination, as if it were decreed that the sufferings 
of his mind should equal, if possible, those of his writhing body. 

The wretched Alfadhel casting his eyes despairingly around him, 
beheld at a little distance a ruined building, towards which he crawled, 
in the hope of protecting himself from the wild beasts, at least until his 
death, which he now considered to be rapidly approaching. Not without 
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difficulty, and many groans and screams of pain, did he succeed m 
ensconcing himself, with his drawn scymetar in his hand, behind a heap 
nt' rubbish in one comer of the dilapidated structure, where he had 
scarcely remained five minutes when, to his utter amazement and con- 
sternation, he saw two armed men enter the place, leading between 
them his son Yezid, blindfolded and pinioned. From their conversation 
he gathered that they formed part of a band of robbers, who, having 
attacked and overmastered the caravan, had spared the life of his son 
upon his promise of giving up to them the valuable jewels carefully con- 
cealed about his person, and had brought him to the ruin to disburthen 
him of his hidden treasures. One by one, as thefr prisoner told them 
where to search, did they make the most rare and costly gems emerge 
from the folds of his innermost garments, and deposit them in a small 
leathern bag, Alfadhel feeling all the while that, in addition to his other 
miseries, they were thus reducing him to a comparative state of poverty; 
although, even if his sore sickness had allowed him to interfere, his 
doing so would only have been the signal of death both to himself and 
Yezid. Well convinced of this, he continued to watch their proceedings 
in a transfixed silence, until the robbers, having despoiled their prisoner 
of all that he possessed, retired to the back of the cave, and seating 
themselves on the pile of rubbish immediately before Alfadhel, began to 
converse in a low whisper. One suggested to the other, that as their 
prisoner, in spite of his solemn protestations, probably still retained 
about his person the most valuable of his gems, the only way to secure 
their prize was to murder him, leave his body in the ruins, and carry off 
his clothes, that they might rip them open at their leisure. To this 
atrocious proposition his companion yielding an immediate assent, they 
drew their daggers, and began to steal slowly towards the blindfolded 
Yezid. Danger, and even death itself, no longer possessed a particle of 
terror for the affectionate and agonized father ; he tried to brandish his 
sword, to rush forward, to scream out, but, stiffened and transfixed, 
either with the horror of the scene, or from the effect of the waters of 
the pool, his faculties refused to act; his tongue clave to the roof of his 
mouth ; not a muscle of his body would move. This paroxysm enchained 
him until he saw them raising their daggers, when his suspended energies 
returning to him in one concentrated rush, he uttered an unearthly 
shriek that echoed for miles around, and springing into the air like a 
tiger, descended with his naked scymetar in his hand between the 
assassins and his beloved son. The fiercest tiger would not have been 
half so terrible to them as this appalling apparition, at sight of which 
they burst out of the ruin with a shout of terror, leaving the bag of 
jewels behind them. Alfadhel had just strength enough left to cut his 
son's fetters with his weapon, and to murmur out ' the mare ! the mare ! 
mount her, dearest Yezid, and fly!' when he fainted away. His son, 
who had instantly torn the bandage from his eyes, concluding from 
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these words that the animal was at no great distance, blew a whistle ^bai 
hung around his neck, and the mare, refreshed by pasture and repOde» 
came presently, bounding and neighing, to the ruin. Yezid, having 
secured the bag of jewels in his bosom, contrived to plaee his father 
upon the mare's back, mounted behind him, and as he knew not where 
he was, and the night had moreover fallen dark around them, he let the 
reins fall upon the animal's back, trusting to her well-known sagacity to 
find the way to Damascus. His reliance was not misplaced ; before the 
sun arose Alfadhel was in bed in his own mansion, attended by two of 
the most eminent physicians. Several weeks elapsed before he was 
completely restored to health, but the former weakness of his mind did 
not return with the renovated strength of his body. Alfadhel Alderamy 
was an altered man. Forswearing the mercantile anxieties and avarice 
which had hitherto saddened his life, he devoted himself to the embellish- 
ments of his delicious gardens, to the contemplation of the beauties of 
nature, to charitable practices, and the observance of a cheerful piety. 
' Let us never repine, my son,' he exclaimed to Yezid, ' at the dis- 
pensations of Providence, for the most menacing of our apparent afflictions 
will often prove to be concealed blessing^. Behold ! did I not impiously 
murmur at my inability to overtake the caravan, — at the calamities with 
which I was visited after having tasted the waters of the pool ? Lo ! 
tUegr were the means by which both our lives were preserved, and even 
my treasure rescued from the grasp of the robbers. When the voice of 
the Lord is heard in thunder, when the frowning heavens are dark* and 
lash the earth with rain, what is the result of their seeming anger ? Do 
they not shower down future flowers and verdure, does not every drop 
sow perfumes and beauty in the ground ? Blessed, even thus, is the 
storm of sorrow that falls upon our heads, if it serve to bring forth in 
our hearts the undeveloped fruits of resignation and virtue ; and since 
we are too blind to distinguish good from evil, or to detect the hiddm 
consequences of either, our ignorance may at' least teach us this single 
knowledge— -that whatever happens, it is equally vain and impious to 
repine at the will of heaven.' 



A GALLEY STORY. 



I TELLS you what a-tis — as often I told you afore — ^what you loses on 
one tack, you gains on the t'other. Overhaul both sides o' the business- 
tarn in just ' end for end ;' and in spite o" your shore-going, know- 
nothing growlers, * you'll find a man-o'-war's berth's not so bad, after all. 

You may talk o' the hardships of pressing, your man hunting, and 
the likes of such lubberly prate ; but if there's never no entering, how 
the h — 11 can you help it? Men-o'-war must be mann'd, as well as 
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your mardianmen. Marchanmen must have their regular convoys ; for 
if they haven't, you know then there's a stoj^r over all upon trade ; so, 
take the consam how you will, ' by or large/ there's not a King's- 
Bencher among you can mend it. Bear up for Blackwall — ship aboard 
of an Ingee man, and see how you'll be badgered about by a set o' your 
boheaing-hysun-mundungt)-built b^;gars. Gret hurt in their sarvice — 
lose a finger or fin by the chime of a cask in the hold, or fall from aloft 
and fracture your pate, then see where's your pension or ' smart/ I'm 
none o' your arg^cators — ^none o' your long-winded lawyers, like Paddy 
Qoin the sweeper, or Collins the ' captain o' the head / but d — n it, you 
know, there's never no working to wind'ard of truth. 

There's not a chap in the barky — no, not a fellow afloat in the fleet, 
has felt more o' the roughs and the smooths o' the service nor I. I 
was prest — desarted, and desarvedly punished ; and here I am, ' happy 
go-lucky,' and as hearty as ever. 'Tisn't often I spins you a yam, but, 
just to set you to rights, I'll give you a twist; so here's heave with 
the windi. 

Well, you must first of all know, it's exactly — ^let's see^— exactly thirteen 
years, come by the third of November, since first I was prest by the 
Wengeance's cutter. The ship was fitting at Spithead — ay, and a snug 
little barky she was. There wasn't a faster seventy-four in the sarvice : 
the was just like a frigate in a fleet, and kept always to wind'ard on the 
admiral's beam, 'kase there was never no keeping her astern in her 
•tatioa. The captain was one o' your thoro'-bred tars, ay, and a sailor's 
friend to the mast. He'd an eye like a hawk. He never went out o' 
the ship he didn't see some'thiug amiss— either a to'-sail-sheet, a stay- 
tail, halliard not properly tant, or a yard not square by the lifts. He 
led the boatswain the devil's own life, and well he desarved it ; for, d — n 
the fellow, he was the only bad-un aboard. He was the rummest- 
kx>king chap you ever sot eye on. Though he stood on his pins like the 
figure of five capsized, he nevertheless was as taunt as a topmast. 
There was his head, too, all of a hoo— chin topping to port — a thorough- 
put in his starboard eye — and his mouth all awry from ' due to ear-ring.' 

Well, howsomever, as soon as, I may say, I was shipped — as I took 
both helm and lead— I was put on the folk'sel at once. 

Soon after, we sailed for the Baltic, and as I bevelled it aboard very 
well with all hands — ^and moreover a somet-of-a-sort of a fancy-man with 
the first lieutenant — I was clapt in the baige — ay« and I takes it, had 
oft'ner the slinging ot the captain's cot nor hit coxen. 

Well, you know, fyr more nor five nor tix months, everything was 
going on as gay as a goose in a gutter, when, coming back to Spithead 
from a cruise, who should come off to the ship but the postman, fetching 
me a kibberly letter from home, what fixes my fate. For, you see, the 
very dientical day that I gets it — as the barge, under charge of a bit of 
a boy, went to wait for the captaio at Sally-port-steps (the devil coming 

3k 
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into my head,) no sooner she grazes the g^und than out I jumps* slap 
in the surf, and hard-up for the back o' the point. 

Well, there was the younker, singing^ out like a soger, and cracking*, on 
everything 'low-and-aloft to come up with the chase — ^when I drops him 
astarn— whips in a wherry, and over in a jiflFy to Gossey.* 

Well, the first thing in course I does, was to make for old Moses's 
slop-shop, and search for a suit of shore-gt)ing togs. There 1 was, 
overhauling rigp after rig, just as fickle as a flaw on the sarfis ; till. I 
fixes at last on a white linen shirt, with a flying-jib-frill, and ' throat 
seazeing' complete — a pair of gaff- to'- sail-boots, and tautfitting breeks — 
a black long-tailed coat, towing over my taflrel with a sky-scraper cap&— 
and one o* your flush- built waistcoats, with hanging-ports on the pockets, 
when docking my tail, and dowsing my whiskers close by the boards. I 
powders my pate, and claps on a broad-brimm*d chopper clean over alL 

Well, as soon as I was reg'larly a taunto— every thing taut fore-and* 
aft, and yards squared with Moses — for you see I'd a Newland for ten 
in the letter — I just takes a bit of an overhaul squint in the glass ; then 
glancing at Moses, who was looking out as sharp as a shovel-nose sherk 
for a Guineaman, — * Moses,' says I, ' I'm d— d, by the cut o* my jibi 
but I'll pass for a parson! — ^Tip us your daddle,' says I — 'neve^r say 
die — ^and scud like a mug^n, and book us a berth in the mail.' Well, 
off he flies — ay, as fast as if the d — 1 was in his wake with a ' double 
piece of pork,' and clinches a place in a crack. Thinks I to myself, this 
is running the rig — it*ll ge very well if it doesn't get wind in the bariradoi 
— for you see, just at that time, the sogers were looking out sharp for 
their ' straggling money.' Howsomever, you know, as the coach didn't 
weigh until eight, there I was, brought up in Moses' coal-hole, just like 
a collier in the ' Lower- Hope* t waiting for the turn o' the tide. Well, 
at last I weighs, with Moses as pilot, when, after ' backing and filling,' 
and boxing about every lane, what led to the coach, we comes alongside 
her just as she claps on her canvass. ' Ye hoye, there, coachee,' says 
I, *wha*! d — n your eyes, forget your freight;' for you see I was 
' shaking a cloth in the wind.' * Is that your respect for the church ?* 
says I. ' Come down from aloft and let me aboard,' says I, ' or I'll 
break every lubberly bone in your body.' Well, the words was scarce 
out o* my mouth, when, just as I was stepping into the cabin o* the 
coach, what the d — 1 does I feel but a grip by the scruff o' the neck ! 
There I was, all-a back, — boned by the Lord, by the master-'t-arms, and 
a man-hunting party o' marines. Moses, you know, was off like a shot ; 
and, as I couldn't make play in my togs, or palaver any o' the passengers 
to lend me a fist, in course I'd to strike to the party. 

Well, away went the coach— coachee cracking his whip and his joke, 
as he went laughing along at a fellow's misfortune. But, d — ^n it, the 

• Gossey— Gogport. 

t One of the lower reaches in the river, where merchantmen frequently wait, when 
fho Tvind ia foul, the turn of the tide. 
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iroiit was to come, for being taken aback in the coach was a trifle to 
being taken aboard in the clergyman's rig. No soonec> next morn, you 
know, nor I comes alongside in the cutter, but there was a rogular spree 
fore-and-aft: — 'Who've we here ?' says the first leaftennant — (clapping 
on one o' your half-and-half laughs and purser's grins, as he stood on 
the gangway, looking down in the boat). — ' What !' says he : — ' d — ^n it ! 
a methody parson ?' — * send a hauling-line down for the lubber.' — Going 
on after that sort o' fashion, and keeping up a frolicksome fire on a fellow, 
what was a d«-*d sight more galling, you know, nor a regular raking. 

Well, howsomever, to short the matter: after I comes up, as down in 
the mouth as a midshipman's dough-boy, I was clapt into limbo, togs 
and all, as I stood, till the skipper comes off after dinner. There he 
was (as soon as I came aft, and brought up afore him), trying to stopper 
a smile on his mug and clap on a grave-digg^er's grin ; when, at last, 
says he, coming for'ard to face me, — ' Well, my man, what 'ave you to 
say for yourself?' says he. — 'Nothing, sir,' says I. — * No?' says he, 
'indeed, you're the last man in the ship I thought would have run. 
HowscHuever,' says he, ' I'm sorry it happens to be ^ou, 'kase, as I must 
make a sample of some-un, the only course I can take is to try you by a 
r^fular court-martial.'^-' I hope not, sir,' says I ; ' rather you'd punish 
me aboard^ i' you please.' — Howsomever, you know, there was never no 
Use in palavering, for his mind was made up ; and he was as good as his 
word, for, as he never broke it with no man, by the return o' post I was 
(Mrdered for trial. 

Well, you know, just as I was rigged, and ready for the 'fray the morn 
o' the trial, and taking a bit of a squint out o' the after-gfunroom-port, 
off goes a gun 'board the Billy* as the bell strikes eight. Thinks I to 
myself, come what will, Mr. Sam, they can't say you hav'n't made a bit of 
a noise in the world ; for, you see, 'twas the Billy, repeating the court- 
martial signal aboard the Gladiator in the Harbour. 

There was — ' man the pinnace,' and send me aboard her, just like a 
lord o' the land, with the second leaftennant, a midshipman, the master- 
't-arm, three jolly marines, with belts and bagnets shipped, two sitting 
aside in the stam- sheets abaft, and one in the bow facing aft, just like a 
figure-head shipped the wrong way. 

Well, as soon as I gets 'aboard the Giadiaicr, with her Jack at the 
peak,t only waiting for the members to muster, I was clapt under the 
charge of a chap as they calls the proviky martial.^ 

There was ' the devil to pay, and no pitch hot !' piping the side for 
the skippers, and the guard presenting arms to them as fast as they came 
off in their baiges, I never seed so many swabs § on a deck in my day. 

Howsomever, as the bell strikes two,|| down they dives, to take their 

* Royal TTtlHam— the flag ship at Spithead. 

t A union-jack flying at the peak is the signal for a court-martial sitting. 

t Provost- martial. § Swabs (epaulets). || Two bells— nine 

o'clock. See Naval Anomalies 
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stations at the court-martial table in the cabin. Well, as soon as thejr 
was ready to open their fire, they rings a bell, when in I comes, undcor 
reg'lar convoy of two armed craft (for there was a royal, with a bagnet 
in his fist, on my larboard beam), and the proviky-martial, rigged out in 
a cocked-hat athwart ship, with a sword drawn over his shoi^^, stack 
on my starboard, as stiff as a midshipman. 

The commodore* o* the court was moored at the top o' the table, the 
rest o' the skippers facing each other in two regular lines, in the order 
o'battle; and a little lawyer-looking chap, with a face like a bladder 
hauled over a wig-block, as busy as a devil in a gale o' wind, overhauling 
a parcel o' papers, below at the bottom. 

Well, as soon as this rum- looking fellow in black (the judge of advice,f 
as they called him) was ready to lay down the law, up the whole on 'em 
gets, Bible in-hand, and tams-to to swear (muttering together like a 
parcel of methody parsons,) to sarve out justice alike, both to man and 
to messmate. 

There was the skipper,} standing in the commodore's wake (for as hs 
was parsecutor, you see, he'd to reg'larly stand to what he said;) and 
nobly the poor fellow behaved, for never a question he asked more of a 
witness nor was necessary to clinch the consam. Well, you know, as I 
was going to leeward as fast as a hay- stack afloat, I takes the advice oC 
one o' the captains, and axes no more o' your traverse- sailing § questions; 
for, d — ^n it, you see, they did me more harm nor enough. So, as soon 
as the skipper's palaver was over, there was, ' pall the capstem,' and dear 
the court, till the judge of advice draws up a paper for a fellow, throw- 
ing karector and all upon the mercy o' the court. Well, you know, as 
soon as he reads it aloud, and both the first leaftennant and skippeir 
comed for'ard to say a few words in my favour, there was tarn-out again 
for a bend, till they settles the sentence ; when in I comes, to hear, as I 
thought, my unfort'nate fate. 

As soon as I enters the cabin, and sees the commodore and captains o' 
the court, looking as fierce and as black as the d — ^1 in a blaze, every 
man on 'em with their gold-laced scrapers regularly shipped, some 
' athwart ship/ and some ' fore-and-aft,' says I to myself, ' the game's 
all up with you, Sam !' — ^that's the yard-arm signal, as sure as a gun !-^ 
(for, you see, 'twas only a fortnight afore I was prest, I happened to put 
into Old Bailey-bay, as the judge was clapping on his cap to condemn 
an unfortunate fellow to death ;) so, in course, I thinks this shipping of 
scrapers was the similar signal. Howsomever, you see, I was a-head o' 
my reck'ning ; but, instead of going round the fleet, I was sentenced to 
one hundred lashes aboard my own ship ! No, no ; none o' your court* 
martials for Jack / If so be as I'd a' gammoned the skipper to a' settled 
the score at once, and sarved me out himself, I'd a'napped no more nor 
lour dozen at the outside ! 

• President. t Judge-adrooate. • 

t * rhe skipper ;' Jack's constant phrase for his oton captain. § Cross-examination. 



THE IRISH YEOMAN. 

A man severe be iris, and stem to vien. 

A MAK may become inatanteneouHly virtuous by resolution and 
fortitade ; but dodo was ever vicious without progressive initiation. 
The absence of temptation may leave us innocent ; but notbiu^ less than 
protracted delinquency can make a man incorrigibly criminal. The 
troth of this will appear in the history of William Palmer, better known, 
ia the southern part of the Queen's county, by the title of Prolettant 
Bill, which he deserved less for hia adherence to the Established Church 
titan for his unalterable hatred of Popery. 

Bill, at the age of ten, lost his father, who met a premature death in 
pnrsnit of some of the lawless banditti who from time to time have 
coned and distracted Ireland; and as these are, almost without excep' 
tion, of the Catholic persuasion, Bill's filial impression concurred with 
other cireumstauces to fix on hia mind a detestation of principles which, 
he believed, influenced the conduct of those who murdered his fother. 
Eariy impressions are durable ; and, when the mind receives a particular 
(Urection, it either finds or creates circumstances to confirm and perpe- 
tuate ideal, however falsely and improperly entertained. It was so with 
Bin : for his friends, desirous of giving him the rudiments of education, 
were obliged to send him to one of those country schools where the 
(cholars are ^nerally, from the few Protestants in country parts, 
Roman Catholics. Here he was proscribed; for, whatever preference 
■ the legislature may give those professing the creed by law established, 
the law of Nature prevails in country schools, where physical force 
decides priority and rig^it. Acts of Parliament are there treated with aa 
little respect as Mahmud of Ghazna did the Gentoo laws, when the 
Hindoos gave him the appellation of ' the destroying Prince.' Nor did 
the people of Hindostan suSer much more from the tyranny of Habo- 
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medans than did poor Bill from the persecutions of the vicious Papists : 
they made him the subject of their ill-natured satire ; — ^his undefended 
creed was ridiculed ; and, as a mark of ignominy, they christened him 
' Protestant Bill' — ^a name which, with evil tenacity, adhered to him 
whilst he lived. Much of the prejudice existing^ in Ireland, between 
Protestant and Catholic, is engendered in schools, because they are all 
unequally attended, from local circumstances, or other causes ; and the 
predominant party will always gfive occasion to the minor one to feel 
ran our and dissatisfaction. 

Bill could learn little that was useful where he had hourly occasion to 
defend his creed from the malignity of attack, and now and then 
triumph over his opponents by alluding to the siege of Derry apd the 
battle of the Boyne : hatred thus early imbibed received new strength 
from the duties which he was afterwards called on to perform. Every IH'O- 
testant in Ireland holds some responsible situation, from which the Catho- 
lic is excluded either by law or practice ; the most conspicuous of these, at 
least for numbers, js the yeomen, a kind of local militia. Bill, being 
desirous of showing his loyalty to be nothing inferior to that of his 
ancestors, enrolled himself in one of these corps before he was twenty 
years of age ; and, as he lived a considerable distance from the place of 
rendezvous, and felt desirous of performing his obligations with the 
least inconvenience to himself, wisely chose the cavalry, which affords 
the advantage of a horse to those who can keep one. The yeoman 
cavalry of Ballinakill (the place where the corps assembled) might be 
individually portrayed by the inimitable personification of Matthews ; but 
the fine pen of American Irving could not describe them. Bill, by the 
decrees of Nature, was no beauty ; nor did he take any trouble to do 
what Nature had left undone. In his regular dress of frize he was 
nothing singular — ^the people were accustomed to him, but when he put 
on boots that came up halfway on his thighs — ^white leather breeches^ 
that creaked, like unoiled hinges, as he walked — a blue jacket, oma* 
mented with fantastic frogs — ^and the tout ensemble surmounted by a cap 
of formidable dimensions, with a horse's tail streaming from it down 
upon the back of the warrior — ^they could no longer contain themselves, 
but laughed aloud, as he rode along, as if the celebrated knight of La 
Mancha had passed them. The fable of the frogs is well known ; the 
mirth of some is pain to others. Bill did not like to hear that derided 
which he prized, nor that create ridicule which he imagined should be 
respected ; but, tempora mutantur, the laugh was soon turned into tears ; 
for, shortly after Bill's enrolling himself, two things, to him of great 
importance, occurred. His regular attendance on parade, and his dis- 
tinguished loyalty over the bottle, gained him the esteem of his 
comrades, and the particular notice of the commander, who elevated him 
to the rank of a non-commissioned officer, and, by his influence in the 
grand jury of the county, had him appointed barony-constable, both of 
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which gave him considerable local importance, which was nothing 
diminished by the barony being proclaimed in a state of insurrection* in 
consequence of some outrages having occurred. The days of parade 
became now more frequent : not without the knowledge of Bill's neigh- 
bours ; for, on his return, he always proclaimed his approach by shoot- 
ing the d(^ as he passed the poor cottagers* houses. ' Shoot my dog, 
shoot myself,' is an adage very well known in Ireland : consequently Bill 
did not profit much by the esteem of his countrymen : but they could now 
only hate in secret; any manifestation of displeasure was dangerous; 
and where public expression of injustice is prohibited, private treason is 
the consequence. ' Englishmen,' say the Italians, 'feel, but do not see :' 
Irishmen yee/ the immediate injustice, but never inquire into the cause; 
they never trace oppression to its source, or seek protection where they 
could find it, but, with barbarous folly, revenge themselves upon the 
instrument ; as brutes, by instinct, retaliate upon the nearest object. 
The people, as was ever their custom, conspired to revenge upon Bill 
the indignities and cruelties he practised on them : but Bill was apprized 
of their design by a schoolmaster of the name of O'Leary, whom he 
brought to his interest by promises of patronage. Detection followed ; 
they were prosecuted, and he was thrust into momentary popularity by 
Che folly of his enemies. like all petty tyrants, increase of power in- 
creased his insolence. The people dreaded him: he collected cess- 
taxes, &c. Their interest was to pretend kindness where they hated ; 
and he, shrewdly knowing their real feelings, profited as much as possible 
by external regard. He increased his own stock by advantageous pur- 
chases from his neighbours; and added to his own convenience by 
soliciting articles of value from those who could not refuse with impunity. 
Possessing many sources of inconsiderable wealth, which he hoarded 
with the passion of a miser, he soon became of some consequence in the 
county where he lived ; and, being desirous of leaving a heir to inherit 
what he procured with so much danger, he determined to prefer his suit 
to the only daughter of his neighbour Byrne, who had one distinguished 
property which Bill considered requisite in the woman he should honour — 
she was a Protestant. 

William Byrne was one of those honest characters whose religion is 
only known in the acts of their benevolence. Surrounded by Catholics, 
to whom he was kind, he apprehended nothing from men whom he found 
faithful in all the duties of life : nor had he ever occasion to repent of 
his confidence ; for the Irish peasantry show the most scrupulous re^rd 
to the property of those whom they do not consider enemies. The 
effect of this happy tranquillity was visible in the abdominous rotundity 
of old B3rme. Although a inan of universal benevolence, there were two 
things which he prized above all the world — his only daughter Susan, 
and whiskey-punch : nor did his regard for one lessen his affection for 
the other; for he was never so happy as when the smoking tumbler 
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showed the amalgamation of spirits, sugar, and water, and his ears felt 
the delicious harmony of his daughter's performance on the piano-Jbrte. 
At such moments he could forget the frost which nipped his wheat, and 
the blast that spoiled a field of corn, forty years before : nay, he could 
even wish his wife back from eternity; for, though she prohibited some 
of his pleasures when here, he was really sorry for her. He had also a 
son, who, now fast approaching manhood, engaged the old man's care* 
but could not occupy much of his affection ; for the ideas of the aged and tho 
youthful accord but ill together. This young man was indulged in a wish 
he formed, rather prematurely, of studying physic : to prepare for the 
University, he was reading the classics under a priest, who tai^t him, 
together with a nephew of his own, who was intended for the sacred 
profession of his uncle. Where the heart and understanding are good. 
difference of religion will seldom prevent intimacy: these two youths 
became sacred friends ; so much so, that each was unhappy at the absence 
of the other ; and, there being no obstacle in the way of meeting, much 
of their time was spent together, either at the house of Father CuUen, or 
at Bellgrove, where Susan was officious to please; for, however she loved 
the society of her father, she had no objection to be amused with the 
innocent mirth of her brother, or pleased with the modest attention of his 
fellow-student. Innocent beyond the apprehension of impro[Hriety« and 
virtuous without the knowledge of evil, this lovely girl, like her fatber^s 
dwelling, neither solicited notice nor shunned observation: all that 
claimed pity or sought relief were welcome ; and those whom her little 
purse could not enable to escape from misery, she compassionated with 
angels' tears ; whilst the placid gaiety of her heart left not on her cheek 
the appearance of sorrow, but gave new lustre to her countenance, as 
the sun is brightest after a partial shower. The statuary never coor 
ceived, in the labour of imagination, a form more perfect ; nor the poet 
pictured in the drapery of fancy a mind more celestial : she was a com- 
bination of beauty and innocence. 

Woman, however admirable, and man, however pious and philoso- 
phical, are still subject to the laws of Nature. The sexes were made 
for mutual happiness ; and, when two meet who see in each other aU 
that can please, there is nothing extraordinary in their falling in love : it 
would be more extraordinary if they did not. The torch of love extiii- 
g^ishes the lesser fires of religion, and the brightness that directs affection 
burns on the altar of Hymen ; where even the bigot and the intolerant aie 
content to see those of opposite creeds kneel, as if all mankind* however 
separated by prejudice, were willing to acknowledge the predominance 
of the tender passions. If the reader is a /azr one, her unsophisticated 
heart has anticipated the attachment of Susan and the friend of her 
brother : — it was even so ; and, like all that really love, they discovered 
the progress of affection in each other before each knew they were 
themselves subdued. The declarations of feeling are useless, if not 
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impossible, where the passion is pure ; because it is mutually admow- 
ledg«d, like supernatural agency, we can't tell when or where. The 
student, whose name was Ryan, deceived himself by mistaking tender- 
ness for friendship ; and, whilst he was administering' poUteness, as he 
thought, to the sister of his friend, he was freely allowing admission to 
his heart of that passion whose influence pervades all Nature. When 
we are in love, reflection comes too late : Ryan saw not his error until 
he had pledged himself to fidelity and Susan ; and, when he did see that 
his path to Heaven was changed, he hoped as easy an access to the 
mansions of bliss from the fond arms of virtuous love as from the dis- 
contented walls of the cloister. The creed of his fond one was what he 
had learned to condemn ; but she that was to him an angel must, in his 
opinion, be of the religion of purity. Lovers, though universally known 
for want of prudence, have ever been distinguished for seeking sedulous 
concealment : their bliss they consider too pure for vulgar participation, 
and endeavour to keep to themselves what they would be jealous that 
any odier should share. Yet they were detected when they thought they 
were unperceived ; and detected by one who saw his own discomfiture by 
the man he hated from prejudice and habit. 

William Palmer, alias Protestant Bill, came to Bellgrove, to solicit the 
hand of Miss Byrne. It is needless to say she rejected the proposal ; 
and her father loved her too tenderly to press her acceptance of a man 
whom he did not think very highly of himself. Bill was too independent 
to appear disappointed : he returned to his usual occupations. White- 
bo3rB he spent day and night in pursuit of: the district he lived in, 
hitherto peaceable, now sent more criminals to Maryborough than all 
the other parts of the county, though it did not appear to be more 
tranquil on that account. Bill's diligence was applauded ; whilst the 
maledictions of widows whose husbands he sent to an ig^nominious death, 
and the curses of mothers whose sons he tore from home, pursued and 
awaited him. Thus did Protestant Bill, once the schoolboys' butt of 
ridicule and the peasants' reproach, strike terror wherever he came, and 
revenge former insults whenever he remembered them. 

In the mean time the intercourse of the youthful lovers was unin- 
terrupted : their fondness increased with every new proof of affection ; 
and, though many obstacles interposed to prevent the possibiUty of an 
immediate union, yet they, in common with most fond ones, had, in the 
exuberance of hope, ample .atonement for apparent misfortune. Thus 
did things continue at Bdlgrove, unmarked by any thing extraordinary : 
it was long the abode of undisturbed tranquillity ; and, where no evil 
was anticipated, a continuation of happiness excited no wonder. But the 
great poet of Nature has said — 

' The coarse of true lore never did run smooth ;! 

and from the lot of humanity Susan, however lovely and innocent, could 
not claim exemption. It was a few weeks after her brother had gone up 
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to Dublin, to attend the lectures of a celebrated physician, that herself 
and youngs Ryan were walking carelessly down the little hedged avenue 
from her father's house, calculating the probabilities of their future hap- 
piness, and mutually encouraging each other to hope for the best. 
Often did they, in the silence of the heart, lament that the world ever 
knew any religion but that of benevolence and love ; and often did they 
bewail the prejudice of their friends, which they knew, on either side, 
was too obstinate to admit the consummation of all they now desired. 
The evening was one of those autumnal twilights which conduce to placid 
melancholy. The lovers loitered down the little avenue with careless 
indifference, as if they wished never to reach the gate: but motion^ 
however slow, in time will arrive at its object ; and scarcely had Ryau 
opened the gate, and Susan stepped a little without it, still willing to 
accompany him as far as possible, when four men, wrapped in cloaks, 
with their faces blackened for concealment, rushed upon them. A blow 
from behind knocked Ryan senseless on the ground, and the ruffians 
bore off, in triumph and in haste, the astonished and fainting Susan. 

The frequency of evil does not make it less dreadful when it comes 
upon us ; for, although cases of abduction in distracted times in Ireland 
were by no means rare, yet, when Ryan recovered from the treacherous 
blow of the villain, he was for some time lost in amazement. Those we 
love we imagine all should respect : nor could he for a moment con- 
jecture what could the intention of those be who committed such an 
outrage. Lamentations are worse than useless where action is requisite : 
Ryan, after satisfying his immediate vengeance by execrating the ruffians, 
hastened to old Byrne, collected all the male part of the domestics, and 
led the pursuit in the hope of recovering the injured Susan. Every 
morning brought a renewal of the search, and every evening the un- 
willing conviction of its uselessness : no inquiries could lead to a dis- 
covery ; no diligence could procure information of the road the ruffians 
took. In this state of wretched uncertainty poor old Byrne had recourse 
to Protestant Bill, whose success in such pursuits was notorious. The 
old man, who could not live deprived of his darling child, in the extra- 
vagance of his affliction promised her hand and fortune to Palmer, in 
case of his bringfing her once more to the arms of her fond father. Bill 
wished for no more to reward his gallantry ; and on that very night, with 
the expedition of Caesar, ' came, saw, and conquered.' The astonished 
father, m a few hours after his application to Bill, beheld his daughter 
within his arms, uninjured, except by fatigue and dreadful apprehension. 
In the excess of his gratitude for the restored treasure, he would have 
fulfilled his promise instantly, did not the worn and wearied form of 
Susan claim exemption from immediate compliance. When she was 
questioned respecting her abduction, she could give no information, but 
that the ruffians ordered no further insult than nightly removing her 
from the house, where she rested in guarded confinement all the day. 
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She observed great precaution manifested by the villains to bafile pursuit ; 
for, on their leaving the house where they had stopped, they always 
denounced the penalty of fire and extermination for any disobedience to 
the- injunction of secrecy; and this threat has always been sufficient in 
Ireland, where the peasantry think the midnight ruffian stronger than the 
violated laws. In this state of progressive movement Susan continued 
until Palmer and his forces rescued her from destruction. Her gratitude 
for his interference almost overcame her former repugnance ; and, her 
filial obedience concurring thus opportunely with her disposition, she had 
almost concluded on becoming the bride of Palmer, when she requested 
an interview with Ryan for the purpose of regaining and returning some 
little tokens of attachment. * Interviews are always dangerous when in 
opposition to duty: they met — resolved to meet no more — ^took one 
parting embrace — ^and, before they withdrew from each other's arms, 
swore eternal fidelity. Susan had ingenuity enough to protract the time 
for consenting, in the hope that Palmer would cease to importune ; but 
. BiQ was lynx-eyed, and saw through her intentions, yet prudently con- 
cealed his discovery. 

One morning the inmates of Bellgrove were thrown into the greatest 
consternation, in consequence of the house of Protestant Bill having 
been burned the preceding night by the Whiteboys ; but in a few hours 
the alarm was increased by their hearing of the arrest of young Ryan for 
the conflagration, who was sworn to by Palmer as the leader of the gang. 
Susan was miserable, because she had to conceal her grief ; and the whole 
neighbourhood, which loved and esteemed Ryan, lamented his fate as 
certain; for in Ireland the man that is imprisoned for treasonable 
practices is looked on as lost. Things continued in this state until the 
week previous to the assizes at Maryborough, when Protestant Bill, 
growing too confident in his courage and success, ventured beyond the 
bounds of prudence in the pursuit of Whiteboys, and paid for his rashness 
with his life. O'Leary, the mischievous instrument of Palmer, falling 
under the suspicion of those he deluded to crime, had to save his life by 
spending a winter's night up to his chiiT in a hog-hole, where he found 
the incipient seeds of a malignant fever by escaping from instant death. 

The Roman Catholic never expects to enter Heaven if he leaves the 
world without confessing his sins. O'Leary evinced the usual com- 
punction of dying villains ; and, as the priest saw the life and character 
of his nephew depended upon the confession of O'Leary, he made it a 
nne qua nan that it should be open and public. 

Passing over all his crimes unconnected with this narrative, the follow- 
ing will show how easy it is to destroy the tranquillity of a country where 
the law is not respected, and how much harm one designing villain can 
effect. O'Leary availed himself of his talent for writing to accomplish 
his desigpns ; — posted up Captain Rock's proclamations, forbidding the 
payment of rent and tithes ; gradually initiated the wicked and the pro- 
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fligate into conspiracy against the rich ; and increased his own impovl- 
ance by keeping the papers of the conspirators* and administering the 
oath to new members. Few men take trouble without the hopes of re* 
muneration : nor did O'Leary, for he calculated on g^i^i^? up his deluded 
companions to the laws when he had qualified them by treason ; and, 
apprehensive lest others might have the same views as himself> he 
resolved to defeat such design by being foremost The absence of a 
resident aristocracy is the curse of Ireland : 0*Leary, having no greater 
or higher man to communicate with« opened his';secrets to Palmer, who 
encouraged him to proceed for their mutual benefit. It was Palmer who 
planned, and O'Leary that executed, the abduction of Miss Byrne ; and» 
when Protestant Bill was disappointed in his design upon the promise of 
old Byrne and the gpratitude of the daughter, he determined not to be 
defeated in his purposes ; to accomplish which he took the resolution of 
burning his own house, through the instrumentality of O'Leary, to save 
appearances. This last action was a chef d'oeuvre ; for it accomplished 
a double purpose : it would hang his opponent, and procure him a new 
house in place of the old one, at the expense of the county. 

To dwell on delinquency is painful : we shall not protract this narrative 
further than to observe, that, after a little time, circumstances aided the 
wishes of Susan and her lover, who now atone to the neighbourhood of 
Bellgrove for the miseries caused in it by Protestant Bill. 



THE METEMPSYCHOSIS. 

' A SLIGHT shudder came over me as I was entering the inner-court of 
the College of Gottingen. It was, however, but momentary; and on 
recovering from it, I felt both taller, and heavier, and altogether more 
vigorous than the instant before. Being rather nervous, I did not mudi 
mind these feelings, imputing them to some sudden determination to the 
brain, or some unusual beating about the heart, which had assailed me 
suddenly, and as suddenly lefb me. On proceeding, I met a student 
coming in the opposite direction. I had never seen him before, but 
as he passed me by, he nodded familiarly— -' There is a fine day» 
Wolitang.* — ' What does this fellow mean ?' said I to myself. * He 
speaks to me with as much ease as if I had been his intimate acquaint- 
ance. And he calls me Wolstang— a person to whom I bear no more 
resemblance than to the man in the moon.' I looked after him for some 
time, pondering whether I should call him back and demand an ex- 
planation ; but before I could form any resolution, he was out of my 
sight. 

Thinking it needless to take any further notice of the circumstance, I 
went on. Another student, whom I did not know, now passed me.— - 
* Charming weather, Wolstang.' — ' Wolstang again I' said I ; ' this is 
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insufferable. Hollo, I say! what do you mean?' But at this very 
moment he entered the library* and either did not hear my voice, or paid 
no attention to it. 

As I was standing in a mood between rag^ and vexation, a batch of 
collegians came up, talking^ loud and laughing. Three, with whom I was 
intimately acquainted, took no notice of me ; while 'two, to whom I was 
totally unknown, saluted me with ' Good morning, Wolstang.' One of 
these latter, after having passed me a few yards, turned round and cried 
out, * Wolstang, your cap is awry.* 

I did not know what to make of this preposterous conduct* Could it 
be premeditated ? It was hardly possible, or I must have discovered the 
trick in the countenances of those who addressed me. Could it be that 
they really mistook me for Wolstang ? This was still more incredible, 
for Wolstang was fully six inches taller, four stones heavier, and ten 
years older than I. I found myself in a maze of bewilderment in 
endeavouring to discover the cause of all this. I reflected upon it in 
vain, summoning to my assistance the aids of Logic and Metaphysics to 
unravel the mystery. Nay, Euclid was not forgotten. I called to mind 
the intricate problems of science which a rigid study of this Prince of 
Mathematicians had enabled me to solve ; but, on the present occasion, 
my thoughts, though screwed to the utmost pitch of philosophical 
acumen, completely failed in their aim. 

While meditating as in a reverie on these events, I was aroused by 
approaching steps. On looking up, I beheld the most learned Doctor 
Dedimus Dunderhead, Provost, and Professor of Moral Philosophy to the 
college. He was a man about five feet high ; but so far as rotundity of 
corporation went, noways deficient. On the contrary, he was uncom- 
monly fat, and his long-waisted velvet coat of office, buttoning over a 
capacious belly, showed underneath a pair of thick stumpy legs, cased in 
short small-clothes and silk stockings, and bedizened at the knees with 
laige buckles of silver. The doctor had on, as usual, his cocked hat, 
below whose rim at each side descended the copious curls of an immense 
bog- wig. His large carbuncle nose was adorned with a pair of spectacles, 
through which he looked pompously from side to side, holding back his 
head* in grenadier fashion, and knocking his long silver- headed baton to 
the earth, as he walked with all the formal precision of a drum-major. ^ 

Now be it known that it is binding on every student who attends the 
University of Gottingen, to doff his cap on meeting this illustrious per- 
sonage. This is not an optional ceremony ; it is a compulsory one ; and 
never on any occasion has it been known to be neglected, except once by 
a Dutchman, who, in consequence thereof, was expelled the college. It 
may be guessed then what was my degree of stupefaction when I saw 
Doctor Dunderhead approach — ^when I heard his baton striking upon the 
ground, responsive to his steps — ^when I saw his large eyes, reflected 
through the spectacles, looking intently unon me — I say my stupefaction 
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may be guessed^ when, even on this occasion, my hand did not make one 
single motion upward towards my cap. The latter still stuck to my 
head, and I stood folded in my college gt)wn, my mouth half open, and 
my eyes fixed upon the doctor in empty abstraction. I could see that he 
was angry at my tardy recognition of his presence; and as he came 
nearer me, he slackened his pace a little, as if to give me an oppor- 
tunity of amending my neglect. However, I was so drowned in re- 
flection, that I did not take the hint. At last he made a sudden stop 
directly in front of me, folded his arms in the same manner as mine, and 
looked upwards in my face with a fixed glance, as much as to say, 
* Well, master, what now ?* I never thought the doctor so little, or 
myself so tall, as at this moment. 

Having continued some time in the above attitjide, he took off his hat« 
and made me a profound bow. ' Mr. Wolstang, I am your most humble 
servant.' Then rising up, he lifted his baton towards my cap, and 
knocked it off. ' Your cap is awry,* continued he. ' Excuse me, Mr. 
Wolstang, it is really awry upon your head.' Another bow of mockery, 
as profound as the first, followed this action ; and he marched away, 
striking his baton on the ground, holding back his head, aiid walking 
with slow pompous step down the college court. 

' What the devil is the meaning of this ?' said I. ' Wolstang again ! 
Confusion, this is no trick ! The provost of the college engage in a 
deception upon me — impossible ! They are all mad, or I am mad!— 
Wolstang from one — Wolstang from another — ^Wolstang from Doctor 
Dedimus Dunderhead ! I will see to the bottom of this — 1 will go to 
Wolstang's house immediately.' So saying, I snatched up my cap, put 
it on my head, and walked smartly down the court to gain the street 
where he lived. Before I got far, a young man met me. ' By the by» 
Wolstang, I wish you could let me have the ten gilders 1 lent you. * I 
require them immediately.* — * Ten gilders !* said I ; * I don't owe you a 
farthing. I never saw your face before, and my name is not Wolstang ; 
it is Frederick Stadt.* ) 

' Psha ! — But, Wolstang, laying jesting aside,' continued he, * I must 
positively have them.' 

' Have what ?* 

* My dear fellow, the ten gilders.' 

* Ten devils ! — I tell you, I don't owe you a farthing.' 

* Really, Wolstang, this joke is very silly. We know you are an odd 
fellow, but this is the most foolish prank I ever saw you play.' 

' Wolstang again !' said I, my heart boiling with indignation. ' I 
tell you, sir — I tell you, sir, that — that — ' I could not get out another 
word, to such a degree had indignation confounded me. Without 
finishing my sentence, I rushed into the street, but not without hearing 
the person say, * By Heaven, he is either mad or drunk !' 

In a moment I was at Wolstang's lodgings, and set the knocker a-gx)ing 
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with violence. The door was opened by his servant g^rl Louise, a buxom 
wench of some eig'hteen or twenty. 

' Is Mr. Wolstang in ?' 1 demanded quickly. 

' Mr. who, sir ?' 

' Mr. Wolstangf, my dear.* 

• Mr. Wol Mr. who, sir ? — I did not hear you.' 

* Mr. Wolstang.' 

' Mr. Wolstang* !' re-echoed the girl, with some surprise. 

' Assuredly, I ask you if Mr. Wolstang is within.' 
Mr. Wolstang !' reiterated she. ' Ha, ha, ha ! how droll you are 
to-day, master !' 

' Damnation ! what do you mean ?' cried I in a fury, which I now 
found it impossible to suppress. ' Tell me this instant if Mr. Wolstang, 
your master, is at home, or by the beard of Socrates, I — I — ' 

' Ha, ha 1 this is the queerest thing I ever heard of,' said the little 
jade, retreating into the house, and holding her sides with laughter. 
' Come here, Barnabas, and hear our master asking for himself.' 

I now thought that the rage into which I had thrown myself had ex- 
cited the laughter of the wench, whom I knew very well to be of a 
frolicsome disposition, and much disposed to turn people into ridicule. I 
therefore put on as grave a face as I could. I even threw a smile into 
it, and said with all the composure and good-humour I could muster, — 
• Come now, my dear — conduct me to your master — I am sure he is 
within.* This only set her a- laughing more than ever; not a word 
could I get out of her. At last Barnabas made his appearance from 
the kitchen, and to him I addressed myself. ' Barnabas,' said I, laying 
my hand upon his arm, ' I conjure you, as you value my happiness, to 
tell me if Mr. Wolstang is at home ?' 

' Sir !' said Barnabas, with a long stare. 

I repeated my question. 
* ' Did you ask,' replied he, ' if Mr. Wolstang was at home ? If that 
gentleman is yourself, he is at home. O yes, I warrant you, my master 
is at home.' 

' In what place is he then ?' I inquired. 

' Wherever you are he is not far oflF, I warrant you, master.' 

' Can I find him in his study ?' 

' O yes,* continued Barnabas, ' if you go to his study, I warrant you 
he'U be there. Will you please to walk in, sir ?' and I could see the 
fellow put his finger to his nose and wink to the g^rl, who kept tittering 
away in a comer. As soon as I was in the study she burst into a loud 
laugh, which ended by her declaring that I must be mad — ' Or drunk,' 
quoth the sapient Barnabas, in his usual dry manner. 

On entering the room, no person was to be seen; but from behind a 
large screen, which stood fronting the fire, I heard a sneeze. * This 
must be Wolstang,' thought I ; 'but it is not his sneeze either ; it is too 
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eharp and finical for him ; however, let us see.' So I went behind the 
screen, and there beheld, not the person I expected, but one very different 
— to wit, a little meagre, brown-faced, elderly gentleman, with hooked 
nose and chin, a long well-powdered queue, and a wooden leg. He was 
dressed in a snuff-coloured surtout, a scarlet waistcoat, and black small* 
clothes, buckled at the knee ; and on his nose was stuck a pair of tortoise- 
shell spefctacles, the glasses of which were of most unusual dimensions. 
A dapper-looking cocked-hat lay upon the table, together with a large 
open snuff-box full of rich rappee. Behind his right ear a pen was 
stuck, after the manner of the counting-house, and he seemed busily 
poring over a book in manuscript. 

I looked a few seconds at this oddity, equally astonished and vexed at 
being put into, what I naturally supposed, the wrong room. ' I am 
afraid, sir,' said I, as he turned his eyes towards me, ' that I have in- 
truded upon your privacy. I beg leave to apologize for the mistake. 
The servant led me to believe that Mr. Wolstang, with whom I wished to 
speak, was in this chamber.' 

' Don^t talk of apology, my dear sir,* said the little gentleman, rising 
up and bowing with the utmost politeness. ' Be seated, sir — be seated. 
Indeed I am just here on the same errand — to see Mr. Wolstang— eh, 
{a sneeze,) that rappee is certainly very strong. Do me the honour to 
occupy the seat opposite. I understand from the servants that he is 
expected soon.' (Another sneeze,) 

For the first five minutes I did not form a very high opinion of this 
new acquaintance. He seemed to have all the fidgetty politeness, and 
intolerable chit-chat, of a French petit maitre of the old school. He 
bored me with questions and apologies, hoped I felt myself comfortable ; 
and every interval of his speech was filled up by intolerable giggling and 
sneezing. In order, as it were, to increase the latter, he kept snufihig 
away at a preposterous rate ; and when he addressed me, his mouth was 
drawn up into a most complacent smile, and his long nose and chin, 
which threatened each other like nut-crackers, thrown forward to within 
a foot of my face. However, in the next five minutes he improved 
upon me, from some very judicious observations, as I thought, which he 
made, and in five more I became convinced, that notwithstanding his 
outward frivolity and sneezing, he was far from being an ordinary man. 
This impression gained such strength, that in a short time I entirely 
forgt>t all my previous irritation, and even the reasons which brought me 
there. I found that he had a complete knowledge of the different philo- 
sophical systems of the day ; among others, that of my favourite Kant : 
and on the merits of the school in the north of Germany, founded by 
this great metaphysician, his opinions and mine tallied to a point. He 
also seemed deeply conversant with the mathematics. This was a 
subject on which I flattered myself I had few equals ; but he shot fur 
ahead of me, displaying a knowledge which scarcely any man in Europe 
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could have matched. He traced the science downwards, in all its his- 
torical bearings, from Thales, Archimedes* and Euclid, to Newton, Euler, 
Leibnitz, and Laplace. In algebra, geometry, and astronomy, his in- 
formation was equally extensive. From several hints which he threw 
out I learned that he was no stranger to the science of geomancy ; and 
he gave me to understand, that he had cast the nativities of several in- 
dividuals belonging to noUe families ; and that as their horoscopes por- 
tended, such invariably was their fate in after-hfe. Nor was his know- 
ledge confined to these abstruser branches of science. It embraced the 
whole circle of literature and the fine arts. Poetry, criticism, philology, 
painting, and sculpture, seemed to be equally within his range. He 
descanted upon them, illuminating^ his positions from such a vast source 
of illustration, that I gazed upon him with a feeling akin to amazement. 

Let it not be supposed that all this was done with the formal pomp of 
a phUosopher. On tlie contrary, he preserved throughout his frivolous- 
ness of manner, apologised for everything he advanced, hoped I was not 
ofifended if he differed in opinion from me, and concluded every position 
with a sneeze. 

' By the by/ said I , ' talking of Gall and Spurzheim, what do you 
think of their doctrine ? I am incUned to believe the?e must be some 
truth in it ; at least I have seen it verified in a number of heads, and 
among others in that of Cicero, which I saw a few years ago in the 
sculpture-g^ery of the Louvre. It was a beautiful head.' 

/ You are right there, my dear friend,' replied he. ' The head, phre- 
nologically considered, is extremely beautiful. I believe I have got it in 
my pocket.* — (A sneeze.) 

' You got the head of Cicero in your pocket !' cried I, with surprise. 

' O no ! not absolutely the head of Cicero,' said he, smiling. * Mark 
Antony disposed of that — ^but only his bust — ^the bust that you saw.' 

' You mean a miniature of that bust ?' 

' No— not a miniature, but the real bust. Here it comes — ^how 
heavy it is !'^— And, to my amazement, I saw him take out of his pocket 
the identical bust, as large as life, of the Roman orator, and place it on 
the table before me. 

' Have you any more heads of this description about you ?' said I, not 
a little marvelling how he was able to stuff such a block of marble into 
his pocket. 

' I have a few others at your service, my dear friend. Name any one 
you would wish to see, and I shall be most happy to produce it.' 

' Let me see then the head of Copernicus.' I had scarcely spoken, 
the word when he brought out the philosopher, and put him beside 
Cicero. I named successively Socrates, Thales, Galileo, Confucius, 
Zoroaster, Tycho Brache, Roger Bacon, and Paracelsus, and straightway 
they stood upon the table as fresh as if they had just received the last 
touch of the sculptor's chisel. I must confess that such a number of 
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large heads emanatiDg from the pockets of the little mea§;re man in the 
snuff-coloared surtoot and scarlet waistcoat* would have occasioned me 
incredible wonder, had my stock of astonishment not been exhausted bgr 
the previous display of his abilities. I had little more to throw away 
upon any new subject, and looked upon these fresh exhibitions without 
experiencing anything beyond a slight surprise. 

' And do you/ I demanded, as the last named was brought forth, 
' always carry those heads about with you ?' 

* I generally do so for the amusement of my friends/ answered he« 
' But do not think that my stock is exhausted ; I have still a few more 
that I can show you — for instance, Pythagoras/ 

' Pythagoras !' exclaimed I ; 'no, don't produce him. He is the last 
of all the philosophers I would wish to see. The Stoics, the Epicureans, 
ay, even the Cynics, with Diogenes or Menippus at their head, were 
sages compared with Pythagoras, the founder of the most preposterous 
system of philosophy that ever existed.' 

' My dear friend,' said the little man, with unusual gravity* ' you do 
not say so ?* 

' I do say so. Pythagoras was a fool, a madman, an impostor/ 

' You don't speak thus of the divine Pythagoras ?' returned he, put- 
ting his bust upon the table. 

* No, not of the divine Pythagoras, for such a person never existed. 
I speak of Pythagoras the Samian— him of the golden thigh, the founder 
of what is called the Pythagorean philosophy.' 

'And the most rational system of philosophy that ever existed. 
Begging your pardon, I think it goes far beyond that of Plato or the 
Stagy rite.' 

' If you mean that it goes beyond them in being as full of absurdity 
as they are of wisdom, I readily agree with you,' said I, my anger rising 
at hearing the divine doctrines of Aristotle, and the disciple of Socrates, 
so irreverently spoken of. 

' Pray, what were its absurdities ?' asked he with the most impei 
turbable good-nature. 

' Did not Pythagoras enjoin silence to his disciples for a period of 
five years, — absolute silence, muteness, dumlniess ?' 

' And a very g^d injunction it was. No man can be a philosopher 
unless he knows how to keep his tongue under restraint/ 

' I am afraid then you will never be one,' I remarked, forcing a 
smile, although I was at bottom considerably nettled. He did not 
seem to take my observation ill, but passed it off with one of his cha- 
racteristic giggles of laughter. 

' You were talking of his absurdities, my dear fnend.' 

' Ah, well, did he not forbid the use of animal food to his followen? 
and, to crown all, did he not teach the monstrous doctrine of trans- 
migration of souls — sending the spirits of men, after death, to inhabit. 
the bodies of dogs, and cats, and frogs, and geese, and even insects?' 
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' And call you this a monstrous doctrine ?* 

' Monstrous !' I exclaimed with surprise—^' It it the ne plus ultra, 
the chmax of fatuity, the raving of a disordered imagination.' 

' So you do not believe in Metempsychosis ?' asked he, with a smile. 

' I would as soon believe in demonology, or magic. There is nothing 
I would not rather credit. Kenelm EHgby's sympathetic powder, the 
philosopher's stone, the eUxir vitae, animal magnetism, metallic tractors, 
judicial astrology; anything, in fact, would more readily find a place in 
my belief than this nonsensical jargon, which is credited by nobody but 
the superstitious Brahmins of India. But perhaps you are a believer ?' 
He shrugged up his shoulders at this last remark, stroked his chin, and 
giving me a sarcastic look, said, with a familiar nod and smile — ' Yes, 
I am a. believer.' 

* What !' said I, • you— you with your immense learning, can you 
put faith in such doctrines ?* 

' If I put faith in them,' said he, ' it is my learning which has taught 
me to do so. If I were less learned, I might perhaps spurn at them as 
erroneous. Doubt is as often the offspring of ignorance as of credulity. 
Your g^eat doubters are generally as ill-informed as your great believers, 
and much more self- conceited.' 

' And do you really go all the lengths of Pythagoras ?' I demanded. 

'I not only go all his lengths, but I go much farther. For in- 
stance, he believed that the soul never left the body until the latter was 
dead. Now, my behef is, that two living bodies may exchange souls 
with each other. For instance, your soul may take possession of my 
body, and my soul of yours, and both our bodies may be alive.' 

' In that case/ said I, laughing heartily, ' you would be me, and I 
would be you.' 

' Precisely so, my dear friend replied the little gentleman, laughing 
in his turn, and concluding with a sneeze. 

' Faith, my good sir,' my reverence for his abiUties somewhat lessened 
by this declaration, ' I am afraid you have lost your senses.' 

' I am afraid you have lost something of more importance,' returned 
he, with a smile, in which I thought I recog^sed a tinge of derision. I 
did not like it, so, eyeing him with some sternness, I said hastily, 
' And pray, what have I lost ?' Instead of answering me, he burst into 
a loud fit of laughter, holding his sides while the tears ran down his 
cheeks, and he seemed half stifled with a flood of irresistible merriment. 
My passion at this rose to such a pitch, that, had he been a man of any 
appearance, I should have knocked him down ; but I could not think 
of resorting to such an extremity with a meagre, little, elderly fellow, 
who had moreover a wooden leg. I could, therefore, only wait till his 
aiirth subsided, when I demanded, with as much calmness as I could 
assume, what I had lost. 

' Are you sure you have not lost your body ?' said he. 
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' My body !' answered I, wkh some surprise ; ' what do you Aiean ?' 
' Now, my dear friend, tell me plainly, are you sure that this is your 
own body?' 

* My own body— who the devil's can it be ?' 

* Are you sure you are yourself?' 

' Myself — who, in Heaven's name, could I be but myself?' 
' Ay, that is the rub,' continued he ; ' are you perfectly satisfied that 
you are yourself, and nobody but yourself?' I could not help smiling at 
the apparent stupidity of this question ; but before I was able to com- 
pose myself, he had resumed his query. — ' Are you sure you are—that 
you are ' 

* That I am who ?' said I, hurriedly. 
' That you are Frederick Stadt ?' 

* Perfectly.' 

' And not Albert Wolstang^ ?' concluded he. 

A pang shot through my whole body at this last part of his question. 
I recalled in an instant all my previous vexation. I remembered the 
insults I had met with, not only from the students of Gottingen, and 
Doctor Dedimus Dunderhead, but from the domestics of Wolstang; and 
lastly, I recollected the business which had brought me to the house of 
the latter. Everything came as a flash of lightning through my brain, 
and I was more perplexed than ever. My first impression was, that the 
little man, in spite of his vast learning, was insane, or, perhaps, as 
Festus said of Paul, his madness was the consequence of too much learn* 
ing ; but then, if he was insane, the Gotting^en students must be insane> 
Doctor Dedimus Dunderhead must be insane, and Wolstang's domestics 
must be insane. ' I am perhaps insane myself,' thought I, for an instant , 
but this idea, 1 was soon satisfied, was incorrect. I sat for several 
minutes pondering deeply upon the matter, and endeavouring to extricate 
myself from this vexatious dilemma, while my companion opposite k^ 
eye me through his immense glasses, stroking his chin, and smiling with 
the most lugubrious self-complacency. At length, arousing myself from 
my stupor, I put the following question to him. 

' Did you ask me if I was sure that I am not Wolstang ?' 

' I did sir,' answered he with a bow. 

' Then, sir, I must tell you that I am not that person, but Frederick 
Stadt, student of philosophy in the University of Gottingen.' — He looked 
incredulous. 

' What, sir,' said I, ' do you not believe me ?' — He shrugged up his 
shoulders. 

' Confusion, sir ! this is not to be borne. I tell you, sir, that my 
name is Stadt.' — This I said in my loudest and most impassioned manner* 
but it did not affect him in the least degree. He continued his eternal 
smile, and had even the politeness or audacity, (I know not which to 
call it) to offer me his snuff-box. I was so enraged at this piece ci 
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coolness, that I gave the box a knock, spilling its contents upon his 
scarlet waistcoat. Even this did not ruffle him. He commenced, in 
the most composed manner imaginable, to collect the particles, remarking 
with a smile, ' You do not like snuff, sir,' and finishing, according to 
custom, by one of his everlasting sneezes. 

' It is impossible, sir,' said I, ' that you can mistake me for Wolstang — 
seeing that, on my entry, you told me you expected that gentleman in a 
short time, and desired me to be seated till he came in.' — At this he 
seemed a little disconcerted, and was beginning to mutter something in 
explanation, when I interrupted him. — ' Besides, sir, Wolstang is a man 
at least six inches taller, four stones heavier, and ten years older than 1/ 

'What an immense fellow he must he, my dear friend! At that 
rate, he ought to stand six feet eight inches, and weigh twenty stones/ 

I could hardly retain my gravity at this calculation. — ' Pray, what do 
you take my stature and weight to be ?* 

' I should take you,' replied he, ' to be about six feet two inches high« 
and to weigh some sixteen stones.' 

This admeasurement raised my mernment to its acme, and I laughed 
aloud. — ' Know, then, my good little man, that all your geometry has 
availed you nothing, for I only stand five feet eight, and never weighed 
more than twelve stones.' — He shrug^d up his shoulders once more, 
and put on another of his incredulous looks. 

• Eh— eh — I may be mistaken — but I — I — ' 

' Mistaken !' exclaimed I ; ' zounds, you were never more egregiously 
mistaken, even when you advocated the Pythagorean doctrine of Metem- 
psychosis I' 

' I may be wrong, but I could lay five gilders that I am right. I 
never bet high— just a trifle, just a trifle occasionally.' 

' You had better keep your gilders in your pocket,' said I, ' and not 
risk them so foolishly.' 

'With your permission, however, I shall back my pieces against 
yours,' and he drew five from a little g^reen-silk purse, and put them on 
the table. I deposited an equal number. 

' Now,' said I, ' how is this dispute to be settled ? where can I get 
myself weighed ?' 

' I believe,' answered he, ' there is a pair of scales in the room hard 
by, and weights too, if I mistake not.' He accordingly jgot up and 
opened the door of the adjoining chamber, where, to my surprise, I 
beheld a pair of immense scales hanging from the roof, and hundred and 
half hundred weights, &c. lying around. I seated myself in one of the 
scales, chuckling very heartily at the scrape into which the little fellow 
had brought himself. He lifted up weight after weight, placing them 
upon the opposite scale. Eleven stones had been put in, and he was 
lifting the twelfth ; — ' Now,' says 1, eyeing him waggishly, ' for your five 
gilders.' — He dropped the weight, but the beam never moved, and I still 
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sat on the lowest scale. Thirteen were put on, but my weight yet 
triumphed. With amazement I saw fourteen and fifteen successively 
added to the number, without effect. At last, on putting down the six- 
teenth, the scale on which I sat was gently raised from the g^und. I 
turned my eyes upwards towards the needle, which I saw quivering as if 
uncertain where to stop— at last it paused exactly in the centre, and 
stood erect; the beam lay perfectly horizontal, and I sat motionless^ 
poised in middle air. 

* You will perceive, sir, that my calculation was correct,' observed my 
companion, taking a fresh pinch of snuff. ' You are just sixteen stones. 
Nothing now remains but to measure your height.' 

' There is no occasion for that,' I replied, rising slowly from the scale. 
' If you can contrive to make me weigh sixteen stones, you can readily 
make me measure six feet two inches. ' — I now threw myself down on a 
seat in the study which both of us had re-entered, placed my elbows on 
the table, and buried my face in my hands, absorbed in deep reflection. 
I thought and thought again, upon every event which had befallen me 
since the morning. The students of Gottingen — Doctor Dedimus Dun- 
derhead — the domestics of Wolstang, the little man with the snuff- 
coloured surtout, scarlet waistcoat, and wooden leg, passed like a whirl- 
wind through my brain. Then the bust of Cicero, which I had seen in 
the Louvre, the busts of the others which he drew from his pockets — 
geometry — ^geomancy — transmigration of souls, and the affair of the 
scales — ^the whole formed a combination which 1 found myself utterly 
unable to comprehend. In a few minutes I looked up, exhausted with 
vain thought. AH the heads were gone except that of Pythagoras, which 
he left lying in its place. He now took up his snuff-box and deposited 
it in his waistcoat pocket— drew an old-fashioned watch out of his fob, 
and looked at the hour — and, lastly, laying his hand upon the ten 
gilders, he dropped them one by one into his green purse. * I believe,' 
said he, with a smile, ' the money is mine.' So saying, he snatched up 
his little cocked hat, made me half a dozen of bows, and bade me adieur— 
after promising to see me at the same time and place two days 
a'ter. 

Again did I bury my face in my hands ; again did my fit of meditation 
come on ; I felt my bosom glowing with perplexity. It was now the 
scales which occupied my thoughts, to the exclusion of everything else. 
* Sixteen stones ! impossible, I cannot believe it. This old rascal has 
cheated me. The weights he has put on must be defective — they most 
be hollow. I will see to it in a moment, and if there has been any de- 
ception, I shall break his bones the first time I set my eyes upon him, 
maugre his wooden leg ; I will at least smash his spectacles, trip up his 
heels, and pull his hook nose.' Full of these resolutions I proceeded to 
tlie adjoining room. Guess of my amazement, when, instead of the 
great machines in which 1 had been weighed but ten minutes before, I 
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tehdd nothing but a small pair of apothecary's scalei, and a few dradun, 
tcniple, and g^n weights scattered upon the floor. 

Not knowing what to make of this, I returned to the study, when hap- 
pening to look into a mirror placed behind the chair on which I had been 
sitting, I beheld (joyous sight) the reflection of Wolstang. ' Ah, -you 
have come ?' said I, turning round to receive him, but nobody was to be 
seen. I looked again through every part of the room; no Wolstang 
was there. This was passing strange ; where could the man have gone 
in such a hurry ? I was now in a greater funk than ever, when casting 
my eyes a seccMid time upon the mirror, he again made his appearance. 
I instantly looked round — ^no one was present; in another instant I 
turned to the glass, and there stood the reflection as before. Not 
knowing what this phenomenon could be, and thinking perhaps that my 
eyes were dazzled by some phantom, I raised my hands, and rubbed 
them ; Wolstang did the same. I struck my forehead, bit my lip with 
vexation, and started back, when, marvellous to relate, the figure in the 
glass repeated all my gestures. I now got alarmed, and shrinking away 
from the apparition, threw myself upon the chair. In a few minutes, my 
courage being somewhat revived, I ventured to face the mirror, but 
without any better success — ^the same object presented itself. I desisted, 
and renewed the trial three several times with the like result. In vain 
was my philosophy exerted to unfold this mystery. The doctrines of 
Aristotle— the dreams of alchemy — and the wonders of the Cabala — 
presented themselves in succession to my disordered fancy. I bethought 
me of magic, necromancy, the witch of Endor, Simon Magus, the brazen 
head of Friar Bacon, and a multitude of other phantasies. AU was in 
vain; nothing could accoimt for the present occurrence; nothing in 
nrfsticad or scientific lore bore any analogy to it. 

In this perturbed state of mind my eye caught the bust of Pythagoras. 
Tins was a flood of light to my understanding. I instantly remembered 
what tiie old fellow had hinted about transmigration of souls: I re- 
membered what he said about me being myself, or another person. 
Then connecting this with the previous events of the day, with the 
Gottingen students, with Doctor Dedimus Dunderhead, with Wolstang's 
domestics, and lastly, with the reflection in the looking-glass — I say, 
conpling all these thingfs together, I came to the horrible conclusion that 
1 was not myself. * There must be some truth in the Pythagorean doc- 
trine, and I am labouring under a Metempsychosis/ 

To put the matter beyond a doubt, I went once more to the mirror, 
where I beheld the same figure which had first startled me. I then 
looked at my hands ; they were larger and stronger than formerly. The 
dress I had on was also not my own, but evidently that of Wolstang. 
Every circumstance contributed to confirm me that I was no longer 

myself. 

It would be a vain attempt for me to describe the horror I endured at 
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this dreadful transmogrification. After the first burst of dismaj was 
over, I wept bitterly, bewailing the loss of my dear body, which I now 
felt convinced was gone from me for ever. ' And poor Wolstang/ cried 
I lamentably, ' you are no longer yourself. You are me and I am you, 
and doubtless you are deploring your misfortune as bitterly as your un- 
happy friend Stadt/ 

Night was now coming on, and it became necessary that I should 
resolve upon what ought to be done in my present state. I soon per- 
ceived that it would serve no purpose to say that I was myself; no one 
would have believed me, and l should run the risk of beii^ put in a 
strait-jacket as a lunatic. To avoid these evils, there was no resource but 
to pass myself off upon the community as Wolstang. Even here there 
was considerable risk of being regarded mad ; for how could I at once 
adapt myself to his circumstances, g^t a knowledge of them, think as he 
thought, and act as he acted ? It was plain, that although I was Wolstang 
in body, I was only Stadt in mind ; and I knew that in disposition I was 
as different as possible from Wolstang. ' There is no help,' said I, 
weeping grievously ; ' it must be done.' 

In order to cool my heated brain, I went out into the open air, and 
wandered about the streets. I was addressed by a number of persons 
whom I did not know ; and several of my acquaintances, to whom I 
inadvertently spoke, did not know me. With the former I was very 
short, answering their questions at random, and getting off as soon as 
possible. To the latter I could only apologize, assuring them that they 
had been mistaken by me for other persons. I felt my situation most 
unpleasant ; for, besides the consciousness of no longer beuag myself, I 
was constantly running into the most perplexing blunders. For instance, 
after strolling about for a considerable period, I came, as it were, by a 
sort of instinct, to my own lodgings. For a time I foigot my situation^ 
and knocked at the door. It was opened by my domestic, from whom I 
took the candle which he held in his hand, and, according to wont, walked 
into the study. ' Mr. Stadt is not in, sir,' said the man, following me, 
' perhaps you will sit till he comes : I expect him soon.' This aroused 
me from my reverie, confirming too truly the fact that I was changed. I 
started up from the seat into which I had dropped, rushed pass him with 
dismay, and gained the street. Here I made up my mind to return to 
Wolstang's lodgings, which I accordingly did, in a mood which a con- 
demned criminal would hardly envy. 

I kept the house for the whole of next day, employing myself in 
writing, in order that the servants might at least see some cause for my 
confinement. Notwithstanding this, it was easy to observe that they 
perceived something unusual about me; and several remarks which 
escaped tbem, convinced me that they considered my head touched in no 
slight degree. Although I did all that I was able to compose myself, it 
was impossible that I could think like Wolstang, and still less that 1 
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could know a hundred private and household matters, on which the pert 
Louise and sapient Barnabas made a point of consulting me. Whenever 
I was spoken to concerning' things that I knew, my answers were kind 
and condescending; but on any point about which I was ignorant, I 
utterly lost temper, and peremptorily forbade them to repeat it. Both 
shook their heads at such inconsistent behaviour ; and it was soon bruited 
among the neighbours, that Mr. Albert Wolstang had parted with his 
senses. 

The second day arrived, and found me in the same state of mind. The 
amazement which succeeded the discovery of my metamorphosis had 
indeed given way ; and I could look at my reflection in the mirror with 
less pain than at first ; but my feelings were still as embittered as ever, 
and I ardently lon'l'ed for death to put an end to such intolerable misery. 
While brooding over these matters, the door of the study opened. 
Thinking it was one of the domestics, I paid no attention to it ; but in a 
moment I heard a sneeze, which made my flesh to creep, and in another,' 
the little man with the snuff-coloured surtout, the scarlet waistcoat, and 
the wooden leg, made his appearance. Since I last saw this old fellow, 
I had conceived a mortal hatred against him. I thought, although the 
idea was wild enough, that he had some hand in my Metempsychosis — 
and the affair of the scales and the marble busts, together with his 
Pythagorean opinions, his vast learning, his geomancy and astrology, 
gave to my idea a strong confirmation. On the present occasion, his 
politeness was excessive; he bowed almost to the ground, made fifty 
apologies for intruding, and inquired with the most outri affectation of 
of tenderness into the state of my health. He then seated himself 
opposite to me, laid his cocked hat upon the table, took a pinch of snuff, 
and commenced his intolerable system of sneezing. I was never less in 
a humour to relish anything like foppery. So throwing myself back 
upon the chair, putting on as commanding a look as I could, and looking 
at him fiercely, I said, ' So, sir, you are back again ; I suppose you 
know me ?' 

* Know you, my dear friend — eh — yes, I derived great pleasure in 
being made acquainted with you the day before yesterday. You are Mr. 
Frederick Stadt — ^that is to say, you are Mr. Albert Wolstang.' — {A 
sneeze,) 

* Then you know that I am not myself?' 

' My dear friend,' replied he, with a smile, ' I hinted as much the 
last time I saw you.' 

* And pray how did you ascertain that ?' 

' You don't ask me such a question,' said he, with an air of surprise ; 
' I knew it by your own signature.' 
' My own signature ! I know not what you mean by my signature.' 

* Eh — eh — ^the signature, you know — that is, the compact you made 
with WolsUng.' 

2n 
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' I know of no compact/ cried I, in a passion ; ' nor did I ever make 
one with any man living'. I defy either yon or Wolstang to produce any 
such instrument.' 

' I believe it is in my pocket at this very moment. Look here, my 
dear sir.' And he brought out a smaD manuscript book, and, taming up 
the leaves, pointed to view the following words : — 

' I hereby, in consideration of the sum of fifty g^ders, give to Albert 
Wolstang the use of my body, at any time he is disposed, provided that, 
for the time being, he gives me the use of his. Frbdbrick Stadt.' 

' It is a damnable forgery,' said I, starting up with fury ; ' a decepiio 
visus, at least — something hke your scales.' 

' What about the scales, my dear friend ?' said he, with a wliining 
voice. 

' Go,' replied I, ' into that room,i and you shall see.' He accordingly 
went, but returned immediately, saying that he observed nothing remark- 
able. ' No !' said I, rising up ; ' then I shall take the trouble to point 
it out to you.' My astonishment may be better conceived than described, 
when, instead of the small apothecary's scales, I beheld the immense 
ones in which I had been weighed two days before. I felt confounded 
and mortified, and returned with him to the study, muttering something 
about deceptio visus, necromancy, and demonology. 

* Well,' continued I, after recovering a little, * what about this com- 
pact — when and where was it made ?' 

' It is made some three days ago, at the Devil's-hoof Tavern. You 
may remember that you and Wolstang were drinking there at that time.' 

' Yes, I remember it well enough ; but I understood that I was putting 
my name to a receipt for fifty gilders which he paid me. I never read 
the writing ; I merely subscribed it.' 

' That was a pity ; for really you have bound yourself as firmly as 
signing with a person's own blood can do.' 

' Did 1 sig^ it with my own blood ?' said I, alarmed. 

' Exactly so. You may recollect cutting your finger. I had the 
pleasure of stanching the blood, a sufficient quantity of which was never- 
theless collected to write this document.' 

' Then you were present,' said I ; ' yes, I have a recollection of your 
face, now that you mention the circumstance. You were then dressed 
at a clergyman, if I mistake not.' 

' Precisely.* 

' And what,' continued I, ' are the conditions on which I hold this 
f trange existence ? Suppose WoUtang dies ?* 

' Then you keep his body till the natural period of your own death.' 

' Suppose 1 die ?' 

' He then keeps your body.' 

' Then if he dies, my body is buried and goes to decay, while I am 
clogged up in hi« body, till relieved from it by death ?' 
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' Precisely.' 

This announcement struck me with terror. ' And shall I never/ said 
I, weeping, ' see my dear body again ?' 

* You may see it, if ever Wolstang comes in your way.' 

* But shall I never possess it — shall I never be myself again ?* 
' Not unless he pleases.* 

* The villain !' exclaimed I, in an agony of grief: ' I am then undone — 
the tool of a heartless unprincipled miscreant. Is my case hopeless ?' 

* O no, my dear friend,' said the little man, ' not at all hopeless: 
there is nothing simpler than the remedy. Only put your name here, 
and you will be yourself in a minute. The fellow wiU then lose all power 
over your body.' I seized with avidity the pen which he presented to 
me, dipped it in a vial of red ink, and was proceeding to do as he 
directed, when the writing above caught my eye. It ran thus : — 

' I hereby engage, after my natural decease, to give over my soul to 
loe owner of this book.' • 

* Zounds !' said I, ' what is this ?* 

' It is nothing at all ; just a form — a mere form of business, of no 
intrinsic meaning. If you would just write your name : — it is very easily 
done.* 

' Has any other person signed such deeds ?' demanded I. 

' Many a one. Here, for example, is Wolstang's name attached to a 
similar contract. It is, in fact, by virtue of this that he has the power 
over your body. The deed which you have signed would have availed 
him nothing without this one.' 

* Then,' said I, ' if you relieve me from my present condition, you 
break faith with Wolstang, seeing that you deprive him of his stipulated 
power.* 

* I deprive him of his power over you, but I g^ve him in return a 
similar power over some other person, which will answer his purpose 
equally well. I think you had better sign.' 

* No, you old villain !' said I, wrought up to a pitch of fury at the 
infernal plan which I saw he was meditating ; * I will never sign your 
damnable compact. ' I have religion enough to know the value of my 
soul, and sufficient philosophy to bear with any wretchedness I may 
endure under my present form. You may play the Devil if you choose, 
but you shall niever get me to act the part of Dr. Faustus/ I pronounced 
these words in a voice of thunder ; but, so far from being angry, he used 
every endeavour to soothe me ; — made a thousand apologies for having 
been the unwilling cause of such a commotion — then snatching up his 
hat, and making a profound bow, he left the room. 

A glow of conscious virtue passed over me on his departure. I found 
that 1 had resisted evil, and gloried in the thought ; but this triumphant 
feeling gave way to one of revenge against the author of my calamity. 
After reflecting for a short time, it occurred to me that the best way to 
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punish him would be to commit some outrage which might stamp him 
with infamy, and render him miserable if ever he thought of resuming 
his body. ' I shall at least have him expelled from the University. 
This shall be the first blow directed against his comfort. He will in 
time become weary of my body, and will find very little satisfaction in 
his own when he takes it into his head to make an exchange.* Full of 
these ideas, I entered the college- court, where the first object that met 
my eyes was Doctor Dedimus Dunderhead coming towards me — the baton 
in his hand, the spectacles on his carbuncle nose, and his head thrown 
back as he strutted along a la militaire. Without a moment's hesita- 
tion, I advanced up to him, and knocked off his cocked hat ; nor did I 
stop to see how he looked at this extraordinary salutation, but walked 
deliberately on. I heard him distinctly call after me, ' You shall hear 
of this^ sir, by to-morrow.' * When you please, doctor,* was my answer. 
* Now, Master Wolstang,' said I to myself, ' I have driven you from 
Gottingen College, and wish you much joy of your expulsion.' Such 
were my thoughts, and the morrow verified them : for a meeting of the 
Senatus Academicus being summoned by the provost, that learned body 
declared Albert Wolstang unfit to be a member of the University, and he 
was accordingly placarded upon the gate and expelled, in terrorem. 

This circumstance being just what I wanted, gave me no uneasiness ; 
but a few days thereafter an event arose out of it, which subjected me 
to much inconvenience. Having unwittingly strolled into the college, I 
was rudely collared by one of the officers, which so enraged me that I 
knocked down the fellow with a blow of my fist. For this I was appre- 
hended the same day by three gendarmes, and carried before the Syndic, 
who condemned me to suffer two weeks' close confinement, and to be 
fed on bread and water. This punishment, though perhaps not dispro- 
portioned to the offence, was, in my estimation, horribly severe; and 
now, for the first time, did I feel regret for the absurdity of my conduct. 
1 found that in endeavouring to punish Wolstang I was in truth only 
punishing myself, and that it was a matter of doubt whether he would 
ever submit to a corporesd change, seeing that my fortune was much 
more considerable than his own, and that he would come at it in the 
course of six months. This I had no doubt was the chief consideration 
which could have induced the fellow to bring about such a meta- 
morphosis. 

On getting out of pris9n I was the most miserable wretch on earth. 
The fierce desire of vengeance had formerly kept up my spirits ; but this 
was now gone, and they sunk to the lowest pitch. I found that I was 
spurned by those very persons who were before most anxious to cultivate 
my friendship. Barnabas and Louise had left me, resolving no longei 
to serve one who had undergone the punishment of a malefactor. In 
order to clear up matters, I frequently called at my own house to inquire 
if I myself was at home— for so was I obliged to speak of the miscreant 
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vho had possession of my body, bat on every occasion I was answered 
in the n^g^tive. ' I had gone out to see a friend in town.' ' I had 
gone to the country.' ' I was expected soon.' Never by any possibility 
could I g^t a sight of myself. All this convinced me that Uie case was 
hopeless^ and that -I must make the best of my deplorable situation. 
Wolstang had evidently played my part much better than I did his, for 
he had an interest in doing so, and was (thanks to my simplicity) inti- 
mately acquainted with the state of my affairs. If anything could add 
to this irritation, it was to notice the improvements, or rather changes, 
which the fellow was making in my house. Everything was turned 
iq>side-down. Many of the most valuable books in my library were 
brought to the hammer, and replaced by more modem works. Some 
antique MSS. found among the ruins of Pompeii, and on which I set a 
high value, were disposed of in the same manner ; together with my 
porphyry snuff-box, my mother's diamond ring, my illuminated missal, 
and Arabic autograph of the Koran. The money produced by these 
valuable relics was laid out in new-painting my study, and in fitting it up 
with Chinese Mandarins^ silken pagodas, and other pieces of eastern 
trumpery. | 

In consequence of the peculiar opportunities which I enjoyed, I soon 
discovered that Wolstang, whom I had long thought rather highly of, 
was in reality a very bad character. Some persons of the worst de- 
scription in Gottingen appeared to have been his associates. Times 
without number I was accosted as an acquaintance by gamblers, pick- 
pockets, usurers, and prostitutes ; and through their means I unravelled a 
train of imposture, profligacy, and dissipation, in which he had been 
long deeply involved. I discovered that he had two mistresses in keep- 
ing; that he had seduced the daughters of several of the most respectable 
citizens, and was the father of no less than seven natural children 
whom he had by those unfortunate women. I found out even worse than 
this — at least what I dreaded much more. This was a forgery to an 
immense amount, which he, in concert with another person, had com- 
mitted on an extensive mercantile house. The accomplice, in a high 
state of trepidation, came to tell me that the. whole was in a fair way of 
being blown, and that if we wished to save our necks, an instantaneous 
departure from the city was indispensable. Such a piece of intelligence 
threw me into g^eat alarm. If I remained, my apprehension would be 
inevitable ; and how would it be possible for me to persuade any one 
that I was not Wolstang ? My conviction and execution must follow ; 
and though I was now so regardless of life that I would gladly have been 
in my g^ave, yet there was something revolting in the idea of djiog for a 
villain, merely because I could not show that I was not myself. These 
reflections had their due weight, and I resolved to leave Gottingen next 
day, and escape from the country altogether. 

While meditating upon this scheme I walked about three miles out of 
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town for the parpose of maturings my plans, nrntistoibed by the noise ana 
bustle of the streets. As I was goings slowly along^, I peroeiYed a maa 
walking' aboat a fdrlong before me. His gait and dress arrested wj 
attention partictilarly, and after a few glances I was conrinoed that he 
most be myself. The joy that pervaded my mind at this sight no Ian- 
gfuage can describe : it was as a glimpse of heaven, and filled me widi 
perfect ezstacy. Prudence, however, did not forsake me, and I resolved 
to steal slowly upon him, collar him, and demand an explanation. Widi 
this view 1 approached him, concealing myself as well as I could, and was 
so successful that 1 had actually got within tfen yards of my prey without 
being discovered. At this instant, hearing footsteps, he turned round, 
looked alarmed, and took to his heels. I was after him in a moment, 
and the flight on one side, and pursuit on the other, were keenly con- 
tested. Thanks to Wolstang's long legs, they were better than the short 
ones with which my antagonist was furnished, and I caught him by the 
collar, as he was about to exder a wood. I grasped my body with Her- 
culean gripe, so terrified was 1 to lose it. ' And now, you villain,' said 
I, as soon as I could recover breath, ' tell me the meaning of this. 
Restore me my body, or by heaven I will ' 

' You will do what ?' asked he, with the most Insolent coolness. This 
question was a dagger to my soul, for 1 knew that any punishment I in- 
flicted on him must be inflicted upon myself. I stood mute for a few 
seconds, still holding him strongly in my grasp. At last throwing pity 
aside, by one vast effort, 1 cried out, ' I declare solemnly, Wolstang, that 
if you do not g^ve me back my body 1 shall kill you on the spot.' 

' Kill me on the spot !' replied he. ' Do you mean to say that yon 
will kill your own body?' 

' 1 do say so,' was my answer, ' I will rather destroy my dear bod^» 
than it should be disgraced by a scoundrel like you.' 

' You are jestiiig/ said Wolstang, endeavouring to extricate himself. 

' I shall show you the contrary,' rejoined I, giving him a violent blow 
on the nose, and another on the ribs. These strokes almost drew tears 
from my eyes : and when I saw my precious blood flowing, I certainly 
would have wept aloud, but for the terrible enei^ which rage had g^ven 
me. The punishment had its evident effect, however, upon Wolstang; 
for he became agitated and alarmed, gprew pale, and entreated me to let 
him go. ' Never, you villain, till you return me back my body. Let 
me be myself again, and then you are free.' 

' That is impossible,' said he, ' and cannot be done without the ag^ency 
of another person, who is absent ; but 1 hereby solemnly swear, that five 
days after my death your body shall be your own.' 

' If better terms cannot be had, 1 must take even these, but better I 
shall have ; so prepare to part with what is not your own. Take yourself 
back ogain, or 1 will beat you to mummy.' So saying, I laid on him 
most unmercifully, — flattened his nose (or rather my own), and laid him 
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sprawling on the earth without ceremony. While engaged in this 
business, I heard a sneeze, and looking to the quarter from whence it pro- 
ceeded, who did I see immerging from the wood but my old acquaint- 
ance, with the snuff-coloured surtout, the scarlet waistcoat, and wooden 
leg. He saluted me as usual with a smile, and was beginning to regret 
the leng^ of time which had elapsed since he last had the pleasure 
of seeing me, when 1 interrupted him. ' Come,' said I, ' this is not a 
time for ridiculous g^rimace ; you know all about it, so help me to get my 
body back from this scoundrel here.' 

• Certainly, my dear friend. Heaven forbid that you should be robbed 
of 80 unalienable a property. Wolstang, you must give it up. Tis the 
height of injustice to deprive him of it.' 

' Shall I surrender it, then ?' said Wolstang with a pitiable voice. 

• By all means : let Mr. Stadt have his body.' 

In an instant I felt great pains shoot through me, and I lay on the 
ground, breathless and exhausted as if from some dreadful punishment. 
I also saw the little gentleman, and the tall, stout figure of Wolstang, 
walk away arm in arm, and enter the wood. I was now myself again, 
but had at first little cause of congratulation on the change, for I was 
one heap of bruises, while the unprincipled author of my calamities was 
moving off in his own body without a single scratch. If my frame was 
in bad case, however, my mind felt relieved beyond conception. A load 
was taken fronl it, and it felt the consciousness of being incased in that 
earthly tenement destined by heaven for its habitation. 

Alas, how transient is human happiness! Scarcely had an hour 
elapsed when a shudder came over me, precisely similar to that which 
occurred some weeks before on entering the College of Gottingen. I 
also perceived that I was stronger, taller, and more vigorous, and, as if 
by magic, totally free of pain. At this change a horrid sentiment came 
across me, and, on looking at my shadow in a well, I observed that I was 
no longer myself, but Wolstang: the diabolical miscreant had again 
effected a metempsychosis. Full of distracting ideas, I wandered about 
the fields till nightfall, when I returned into the city, and threw myself 
into bed, overpowered with fatigue and grief. 

Next day I made a point of calling at my own house, and inquiring for 
myself. The servant said that I could not be seen, being confined to bed 
in consequence of several bruises received in an encounter with two 
highwaymen. I called next day, and was still confined. On the third I 
did the same, but I had gone out with a friend. " On the fourth I learnt 
that I was dead. 

It will readily be believed that this last intelligence was far from being 
unwelcome. On hearing of my own death I felt the most lively pleasure, 
anticipating the period when I would be myself again. That period, 
according to Wolstang's solemn vow, would arrive in five days. Three 
of these I had spent in the house, carefully secluding myself from obser- 
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valion, when I heard a sneeze at the outside of the door. It opened, and 
in stepped the Httle man with the snuff-coloured surtout, the scaiiet 
waistcoat, and the wooden leg. I had conceived a dislike approaching 
to horror at this old rascal, whom I naturally concluded to he at the 
bottom of these diabolical transformations ; I however, contained my 
wrath till I should hear what he. had to say. 

' I wish you much joy, my dear friend, that you are going to resume 
your own body. There is, however, one circumstance, which perhaps 
you have overlooked. Are you are aware that you are to be buried 
to-day ?• 

' I never thought of it,' answered I calmly, ' nor is it of any conse- 
quence, I presume. In two days I shall be myself again. I shall then 
leave this body behind me, and take possession of my own.' 

' And where will your own body be then ?' 

' In the grave,' said I with a shudder, as the thought came across me. 

• Precisely so, and you will enjoy the pleasure of being buried alive : 
that, I suppose, you have not calculated upon.' 

This remark struck me with blank dismay, and 1 fell back on my chair, 
uttering a deep groan. ' Is there then no hope ? cannot this dreadful 
doom be averted ? must I be buried alive ?' 

' The case is rather a hard one, Mr. Stadt, but, perhaps, not without 
a remedy.* 

' Yes, there is a remedy,' cried I, starting up and striking my forehead. 
' I shall hie me to my own house, and entreat them to suspend the 
funeral for two days.' 

' I saw the undertaker's men enter the house, as I passed by, for the 
purpose, I should think, of screwing down the coffin-Ud. The company 
also, I find, are beginning to collect, so that there is little hope of your 
succeeding. However,' continued he, taking a pinch of snuff, ' you may 
try, and if you fail I have a scheme in view which perhaps will suit your 
purpose. I shall await your return.' 

In a moment my hat was on my head — in another I was out of the 
room — and in a third at my own house. What he had stated was sub- 
stantially true. Some of the mourners had arrived, and the undertaker's 
men were waiting below, till they should be summoned up stairs to screw 
down the lid. Without an instant of delay I rushed to the chamber 
where my dear body was lying in its shell. Some of my friends were 
there, and I entreated them, in imploring accents, to stop for two days 
and they would see that the corpse which lay before them would revive. 
* I am not dead,' cried I, forgetting myself, * I assure you I am not dead.' 

' Poor ffeUow, he has lost his senses,' said one. 

' Ah, poor Wolstang,' observed another : ' he ran deranged some 
weeks agfo, and has been going about asking for himself ever since.' 

' I assure you I am not dead,' said I, throwing myself upon my knees 
before my cousin, who was present. 
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' I know that, my good fellow,' was his answer, ' but poor Stadt, you 
see, is gfone for ever.' 

' That is not Stadt — ^it is I — ^it is I. Will you not believe me ! I am 
Stadt — this is not me — I am not myself. For heaven's sake, suspend 
this funeral.' Such were my exclamations, but they produced no other 
effect but that of pity among the by-standers. 

' Poor unfortunate fellow, he is crazed. Get a porter and let him be 
taken home.' 

This order, which was given by my cousin himself, stung me to mad- 
ness, and, changing my piteous tones for those of fierce resistance, I 
swore that ' I would not turn out for any man living. I would not be 
buried alive to please them.' To this nobody made any reply, but in the 
course of a minute four stout porters made their appearance, and I was 
forced from the house. 

Returning to Wolstang's lodgings, the old man was there in waiting, 
as he promised. ' What,' said I with trepidation, * what is the scheme 
you were to propose ? Tell me, and avert the horrible doom which will 
await me, for they have refused to suspend the funeral.' 

' My dear friend,' said he in the most soothing manner, ' your case 
is far from being so bad as you apprehend. You have just to write 
your name in this book, and you will be yourself again in an instant. 
Instead of coming alive in the grave, you wiM be alive before the coffin- 
lid is put on. Only think of the difference of the two situations.' 

' A confoimded difference indeed,' thought I, taking hold of the pen. 
But, at the very moment when I was going to write, I observed above 
the following words : 

^ I hereby engage, after my natural decease, to give over my soul to 
the owner of this book.' 

' What !' said I, ' this is the old compact ; the one you wished me to 
sign before ?' 

' The same, my dear friend.' 

• Then I'U be d d if I sign it.* 

* Only think of the consequences,* said he. 

' I. will £^bide the consequences rather than sell my soul.' 

' Buried alive, my dear sir — only think.' 

' I will not sign the compact.' 

' Only think of being buried alive,' continued he,-—' stifled to death—- 
pent up on all sides — earth above, earth below — no hope— no room to 
move in — suffocated, stupified, horror-struck — utter despair. Is not the 
idea dreadful ? Only think what your feelings will be, when you C(Hne 
to life in that narrow charnel-house, and know your situation.' 

I gave a shudder at this picture, which was drawn with horrible truth ; 
but the energies of religion, and the hopes of futurity, rushed upon my 
soul, and sustained it in the dreadful trial. 'Away, away,' said I, 
pushing him back. ' 1 have made up my mind to the sacrifice, since better 
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may not be. Whatever nappens to my body, I am resolved not to risk 
my eteraal soul for its sake.' 

' Think again/ said he, ' and make up your mind. If I leave yoa 
your fate is irrevocable. Are you decided ?' 

' I am.' 

' Only reflect once more — Consider how, by putting your name in th» 
book, you will save yourself from a miserable death. • Are you decided ?* 

* I am,' replied I firmly 

' Then, fool,' said he, while a frown perfectly unnatural to him cor- 
rugated his brow, and his eyes shot forth vivid glances of fire — ' then* 
fool, I leave you to your fate. You shall never see me again.' So 
saying, he walked out of the room, dispensing with his usual bows and 
grimaces, and dashing the door fiercely after him, while I threw myself 
upon a couch in an agony of despair. 

My doom was now sealed beyond all hope ; for, going to the windows 
a few minutes thereafter, I beheld my own funeral, with my cousin \at 
the head of the procession, acting as chief mourner. In a short time, I 
saw the company returning from the interment. — * All is over then,' said 
I, wringing my hands at this deplorable sight. ' I am the victim of some 
infernal agency, and must prepare for the dreadful sacrifice.* That 
night I was supremely wretched, tossing incessantly in bed, while sleep 
was denied to my wearied eyelids. Next morning my haggard look was 
remarked by my servant, who proposed sending for a physician; but 
this I would not allow, knowing that woe like mine was beyond the 
reach of medicine. The greater part of that day was spent in religious 
exercises, from which I felt considerable relief. The day after was the 
last I was to behold upon earth. It came, and I endeavoured by every 
means to subdue the terror which it brought along with it. On arising 
from bed, I sent for my servant, an elderly woman, whom I had got to 
supply the place of Barnabas and Louise, and gave her one hundred 
gilders, being all the money I could find in Wolstang's bureau, — ' Now, 
Philippa,' said I, ' as soon as the clock of the study has struck three, 
come in, and you will find me dead. Retire, and do not enter till then/ 
She went away, promising to do all that I had ordered her. 

During the interval, I sat opposite the clock, marking the hours pass 
rapidly by. Every tick was as a death-knell to my ear — every movement 
of the hands, as the motion of a scimitar levelled to cut me in pieces. I 
heard all, and I saw all in horrid silence. Two o'clock at length struck. 
' Now,' said I, ' there is but one hour for me on earth — then the dread- 
ful struggle begins— then I must live agpain in the tomb only to perish 
mi»erably/ Half an hour passed, then forty minutes, then fifty, then 
fifty-ilvo. I saw with utter despair the minute hand go by the latter, 
and approach the meridian number of the dial. As it swept on, a stupor 
fell over my npirit, a mist swam before my eyes, and I ahnost lost the 
power of caiinciousnesi. At last I heard one strike aloud; my flesh 
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creeped with dread, — then two; I g-ave an universal shudder, — then 
three, and I gasped convulsively, and saw and heard nothing further. 

At this moment I was sensible of an insufferable coldness. My heart 
fluttered, then it beat strong, and the blood passing as it were over my 
chilled frame, gave it warmth and animation. I also began by slow 
degrees to breathe. But though my bodily feelings were thus torpid, my 
mental ohes were very different. They were on the rack; for I knew 
that I was now buried alive, and that the dreadful struggle was about to 
commence. Instead of rejoicing as I recovered the genial glow of life, I 
felt appalled with blank despair. I was terrified to move, because I knew 
I would feel the horrid walls of my narrow prison-house. I was terrified 
to breathe, because the pent air within it would be exhausted, and the 
suffocation of struggling humanity would seize upon me. I was even 
terrified to open my eyes, and gaze upon the eternal darkness by which I 
was surrounded. Could I resist ? the idea was madness. What would 
my strength avail against the closed coflin, and the pressure above, 
below, and on every side ? * No, I must abide the struggle, which a few 
seconds more will bring on : I must perish deplorably in it. Then the 
Epicurean worm will feast upon my remains, and I shall no longer hear 
any sound, or see any sight, till the last trumpet shall awaken me from 
slumber, and gather me together from the jaws of the tomb ' 

Meanwhile, I felt the necessity of breathing, and I did breathe fully ; 
and the air was neither so close nor scanty as might have been supposed. 
• This, however,' thought I, * is but the first of my respirations : a few 
more, and the vital air will be exhausted ; then will the agony of death 
truly commence.' I nevertheless breathed again, and again, and again ; 
but nothing like stifling seized upon me — nothing of the kind, even when 
I had made fifty good respirations. On the contrary, I respired with the 
most perfect freedom. This struck me as very singfular; and being 
naturally of an inquisitive disposition, I felt an irresistible wish, even in 
my dreadful situation, to investigate if possible the cause of it. ' The 
coffin must be unconscionably large.' This was my first idea ; and to 
ascertain it, I slightly raised my hands, shuddering at the same time at 
the thought of their coming in contact with the lid above me. However, 
they encountered no lid. Up, up, up, I elevated them, and met with 
nothing. I then groped to the sides, but the coflin laterally seemed 
eq'ially capacious ; no sides were to be found. * This is certainly a most 
extraordinary shell to bury a man of my size in. I shall try if possible 
to ascertain its limits before I die — Suppose I endeavour to stand up- 
right.' The thought no sooner came across my mind than I carried it 
into execution. I got up, raising myself by slow degrees, in case of 
knocking my head against the lid. Nothing, however, impeded my ex- 
tension, and I stood straight. I even raised my hands on, high, to feel 
if it were possible to reach the top — no such thing; the coffin was 
apparently without bounds. Altogether, I felt more comfortable than a 
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buried man could expect to be. One tbing struck me> and it was 

this; — 

I had no graTe-dotbes upon me. * But/ tiiought I> ' this is easily 
accounted for : my cousm comes to my property, and the scoundrel has 
adopted the most economical means of getting rid of me.' I bad not as 
yet opened my eyes, being daunted at the idea of encountering the 
dreary darkness of the grave. But my courage being somewhat augp- 
mented by the foregoing events, I endeavoured to open them. This was 
impossible ; and, on examination, I found that they were bandaged, my 
head being encircled with a fillet. On endeavouring to loosen it, I lost 
my balance, and tumbled down with a hideous noise. I did not merely 
fall upon the bottom of the coffin, as might be expected ; on the contrary, 
I seemed to roll off it, and fell lower, as it were, into some vault under- 
neath. In endeavouring to arrest this strange descent, I caught bold of 
the coffin, and pulled it on the top of me. Nor was this all ; for, before 
I could account for such a train of extraordinary accidents below ground, 
and while yet stupified and bewildered, I heard a door open, and, in 
an instant after, human voices. ' What, in Heaven's name, can be the 
meaning of this ?' ejaculated I involuntarily. ' Is it a dream ? am I 
asleep, or am I awake ? Am I dead or alive ?' While meditating thus, 
and struggling to extricate myself from the coffin, I heard some one 
say distinctly, ' Good God, he is come alive!' My brain was distracted 
by a whirlwind of vain conjectures ; but before it could arrange one idea, 
I felt myself seized upon by both arms, and raised up with irresistible 
force. At the same instant, the fillet was drawn from my eyes. I 
opened them with amazement — ^instead of the gloom of death, the 
glorious light of heaven burst upon them ! I was confounded ; and, to 
add to my surprise, I saw supporting me two men, with whose faces I 
was familiar. I gazed at the one, then at the other, with looks of fixed 
astonishment. ' What is this ?' said I ; ' where am I ?' 

' You must remain ~quiet,' said the eldest, with a smile. ' We must 
have you put to bed, and afterwards dressed.' 

' What is this ?' continued I ; < am I not dead-— was I not buried ?' 

' Hush, my dear friend — ^let me throw this great-coat over you.' 

' But 1 must speak,' said I, my senses still wandering*—' Where am 
I ? — who are you ?' 

' Do you not know me ?* 

' Yes,* replied I, gazing at him intently—* My friend Doctor Wunder- 
dudt. Good Grod, how do you happen to be here ? Did I not come 
alive in the grave ?' 

' You may thank us that you did not,' said he — ' Look around, and 
eay if you know where you are.' 

I looked, as he directed, and found myself in a large room fitted up 
with benches, and having half-a-dozen skeletons dangling from the roof. 
While doing this, he and his friend smiled at each other, and seemed 
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inxfomly awaiting my reply, and enjoying my wonder. At last t satisfied 
myself that I was in the anatomical theatre of the Uniyersity. 

' But/ said I, ' there is something in all this I cannot comprehend. 
What — where is the coffin ?' 

' What coffin, my dear fellow ?' said Wunderdudt. 

' The coffin that I was in.' 

' The coffin/ said he, smiling, ' I suppose it remains where it was put 
the day before yesterday.' 

I rubbed my eyes with vexation, not knowing what to make of these 
perplexing circumstances. ' I mean,' said I, ' the coffin-^that is the 
coffin I drew over upon me when I fell.' 

' I do not know of any coffin,' answered he, laughing l^eartily ; ' but I 
know very well that you have pulled upon yourself my good mahogany 
table ; there it Ues.' And, on looking, I observed the large table which 
stood in the middle of the hall, overturned upon the floor. Doctor 
Wunderdudt (he was professor of anatomy to the college) now made me 
retire, and had me put in bed till clothing could be procured. But I 
would not allow him to depart till he had unravelled the strangle web of 
perplexity in which I still found myself involved. Nothing would satisfy 
me but a philosophical solution of the problem, ' Why was I not buried 
ahve as I had reason to expect ?' The doctor expounded this intricate 
point in the following manner *— - 

' The day before yesterday,' said he, * I informed the resurrectionists in 
the service of [the University, that I was in want 6f a subject, desiring 
them at the same time to set to work with all speed. That very night 
they returned, assuring me that they had fished up one which would 
answer to a hair, being both young and vigorous. In order to inform 
myself of the quality of what they brougiit me, I examined the body, 
when, to my indignation and grief, I found that they had disinterred 
my excellent friend, Mr. Frederick Stadt, who had been buried the 
same day.' 

' What !' said I, starting up from the bed, ' did they disinter me?-— 
the scoundrels.' 

' You may well call them scoundrels,' said the professor, ' for pre- 
venting a gentleman from enjoying the pleasure of being buried alive. 
The deed was certainly most felonious ; and, if you are at all anxious, I 
shall have them reported to the Syndic, and tried for their impertinent 
interference. But to proceed. No sooner did I observe that they had 
fallen upon you' than I said, ' My good men, this will never do. You 
have brought me here my worthy friend, Mr. Stadt. I cannot feel in my 
heart to anatomise him, so just carry him quietly back to his old quarters, 
and I shall pay you his price, and something over and above.' 

' What !' said I, again interrupting the doctor, ' is it possible you 
could be so inhuman asi to make the scoundrels bury me again ?' 

' Now, Stadt,' rejoined he, with a smile, ' you are a strange fellow. 
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You \rsre angry at the men for raising you, and now you are angry at me 
for endeavouring to repair their error by re-interring you.' ^ 

• But you forget that I was to come alive ?' 

• How the deuce was I to know that, "my dear boy ?' 

' Very true. Go on, doctor, and excuse me for interrupting you so 
often.* 

• Well,' continued he, ' the men carried you last night to depos't you 
in your long home, when, as fate would have it, they were prevented by 
a ridiculous fellow of a tailor, who, for a trifling wager, had engaged to 
sit up alone, during the whole night, in the church-yard, exactly at 
the spot where your grave lay. So they brought you back to the colleg^e, 
resolving to inter you to-night, if the tailor, or the devil himself, should 
stand in their way. Your timely resuscitation will save them this 
trouble. At the same time, if you are still offended at them, they will be 
very happy to take you back, and you may yet enjoy the felicity of being 
buried alive.* 

Such was a simple statement of the fact, delivered in the professor's 
good-humoured and satirical style ; and from it the reader may guess 
what a narrow escape I had from the most dreadful of deaths, and how 
much am I indebted, in the first instance, to the stupid blundering of the 
resurrectionists, and, in the second, to the tailor. I returned to my own 
house as soon as possible, to the no small mortification of my cousin, 
who was proceeding to invest himself with all that belonged • to me. I 
made him refund without ceremony, and altered my will, which had been 
made in his favour ; not forgetting in so. doing his refusal to let my body 
remain two days longer unburied. A day or two afterweirds I saw a 
funeral pass by, which, on inquiry, Ilearned to be Wolstaog's. He died 
suddenly, as I was informed, and some persons remarked it as a curious 
event that his death happened at precisely the same moment as my return 
to life. This was merely mentioned as a passing observation, but no 
inference was deduced from it. The old domestic in Wolstang's house 
gave a wonderful account of his death, mentioning the hour at which he 
said he was to die, and how it was verified by the event. She said 
nothing, however, about the hundred gilders. Many considered her 
story as a piece *of mere trumpery. She had nevertheless a number of 
believers. 

With respect to myself, I excited a great talk, receiving invitations to 
dine with almost all the respectable families in Grottingen. I had the 
honour of being waited on by Doctor Dedimus Dunderhead, who, after 
shaking me by the hand in the kindest manner, made me give a long 
account of my feelings at the instant of coming alive. Of course, I 
concealed everything connected with the Metempsychosis, and kept out 
many circumstances, which at the time I did not wish to be known. He 
was nevertheless highly delighted, and gave it as his opinion (which, 
being oracular, was instantly acted upon), that a description of the whole 
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should be inserted in the annals of the University. I had the farther 
honour of being invited to dinner at his house — an honour which I duly 
appreciated, knowing that it is almost never conferred except on the 
syndics, burgomasters, and deacons of the town, and a few of the 
professors. . 

These events which are here related at full, I can only attest by my own 
word, except indeed the affair of the coming alive, which everybody in 
Gottingen knows of. If any doubt the more unHkely parts of the detail, 
I cannot help it. I have not written this with the view of empty fame, 
and still less of profit. Philosophy has taught me to despise the former, 
and my income renders the latter an object of no importance. I merely 
do it to put my fellow- citizens on their guard against the machinations 
of the old fellow with the snuff-coloured surtout, the scarlet waistcoat, 
and the wooden leg. Above all, they should carefully abstain from 
signing any paper he may present to them, however plausible his offers 
may be. By mere thoughtlessness in this respect, I brought myself into 
a multitude of dangers and difficulties, from which every one in the same 
predicament mav not escape so easily as I have done. 



/ 

THE KNIGHT OP THE WOUNDED HART. 

In the ' hot and piping days' of the first Plantagenet, lived, as is well 
known, that prince of archers, Robin Hood ; whose well-feathered shafts 
were aimed with as little ceremony against the lordly prior of St. Mary*s, 
as against the fat bucks of Bamsdale and SherewoodT forests. At the 
same period also, lived Sir Philip Murdach, the renowned sheriff of Not- 
tingham, immortalized in ballad and legend, for having been more success- 
ful in maintaining the king's prerogatives in, that good town, than in 
the wooded domains by which it was environed. Now the ' proude 
sheriffe' had entrusted to his care and guardianship, the daughter of his 
noble cousin. Sir Gilbert Marsh ; a knight who possessed, as he well 
merited, the reputation of being a better soldier than he was a subject ; 
seeing, that upon the first breaking out of the civil wars, between Henry 
the Second and his ingrate sons, he had joined himself to the party of 
the latter, and at the time of our tale, he was, with the young princes, 
Henry, Geoffroi, and Richard, at the court of the French monarch. 

AUce Marsh was as pretty a maid, and as cheerful as you would meet 

with in a summer day's ramble, through any county in this fair realm, 

not even excepting Lancashire itself, where, — as we know to our cost,-— 

pretty maidens most abound. She had been blessed by Nature with 

* A merry eye— a cherry lip, 
A passing pleasing tongue ;' 

and there was a lightness and buoyancy in her gait, which showed she 
had been a stranger to those sorrows and disappointments which oppress 
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the soul, and darken the sunny horizon of youth. Moreover* heaTea 
had favoured her w\th as lovely a aet of features as ever entered into the 
formation of even an Eng^lish countenance.— Her hair was black as the 
raven's win^, and the g^lances of her eyes were keen enoug^h to penetrate 
the heart of the stoutest knight, though* cased in breastplate of steel ! 

Now the sheriff had a son of nearly tlie same age as our fair heroine, 
an honest, sprightly youth, who spent most of his time in protecting^ 
his father's deer, or else in listening to his sage judgments in th^ 
town-hall of Nottingham ; for he looked upon his sire as ' a second 
Daniel,' and even aspired one day to inherit his scarlet cloak. Between 
this son and his gentle ward. Sir Philip Murdach had long ago in his 
own mind formed, * a. happy union.' But princes have told us, 'we 
cannot control our affections ;' and Master Walter of Nottingham took it 
into his head very early in iife to fall in love with a daughter of the 
chief ranger of the adjoining forest. Fortunately this was but a boy's 
attachment, and, in obedience to the prudential whispers of his sire, and 
the solemn monitions of his lady-mother, was soon given up, and he 
turned his whole attention seriously and earnestly to press a lover's suit 
with the blithesome Alice Marsh. 

Matters were in precisely this situation, when late one evening, there 
rode a young and gallant knight — ^your knights of old were oecessarily 
gallant — into the ancient town of Nottingham ; and, notwithstanding the 
fame of the King's Head for ' pipes of Sack and butts of Claret,' he 
passed by that renowned hostelry, and proceeded direct to the mansion 
of the sheriff, a fair and goodly-looking fabric. Here he found an 
hearty English welcome, and partook of his host*s substantial hospitality, 
sans cost, and sans expense. But not content, as an honest man he 
should have been, with satisfying his hunger with the best of the land* 
ismd resting his wearied limbs upon a, feather-bed, he, quite reckless of 
its consequences, actually fell in love with the daughter of Sir Gilbert 
Marsh ;^— nay, what is more, he persisted in declaring his attachment* 
and even went so far as to swear eternal fealty and knight-service to the 
gentle Alice, whom he thereby acknowledged as the true and only lady of 
hie love : and so well did he employ the short period of his visit, that, 
at his departure, he received from the maid a pretty bracelet ; in tokeo, 
it may be presumed, of her readiness to acknowledge him as her sw(»n 
champion, in bower and battle field. Who the noble stranger was, or 
whence he came, could not then be ascertained ; since he refused to 
disclose the secret of his name ; for which, indeed, he was to be praised ; 
seeing that, according to his own account, he had but very recently been 
admitted into the order of knighthood ; and was eVen then in quest of his 
first adventure ; being of course ignorant how it might terminate. He 
deemed it therefore neither prudent nor becoming to reveal his name, 
until he should have achieved some enterprise calculated to confer 
honour thereupon. 
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' Call me,' quoth he, ' the knight of the Wounded Hart, since such is 
thct cognizance on my pennon and on my shield :' — perhaps also, he ha*:^ 
another reason for saying so, and was willing to 

* Moralize two meanings in one word.' 

Bat whoever he might be, his entertainers felt assured that he was a 
brave and honourable a chevalier as ever girt himself in the panoply of 
war ; the which, courteous reader, thou wilt thyself perceive when we 
have advanced a little farther with the history of his * Lyfe and Atchieve^ 
ments.' 

Now it chanced that our hero was on his way to join the puissant 
army, then on the eve of embarkation for Normandy, in order to repel 
the invasion of Lewis; and on leaving Nottingham, his route lay 
through the royal and thickly wooded parks of Sherewood. The day 
was hot and sultry, and be was right glad to escape from the scorching 
rays of the sun, and to travel beneath the shade of elm, and beech, andT 
towering oak. He was moreover delighted with the rich prospects 
before him, and while he enjoyed the freshness of the breeze, which 
played with the deep g^een foliage of summer, his active fancy pictured 
to his mind the happy day when he should return, crowned with the 
conqueror's laurels, having had the point of his pennon torn off, and his ' 
name exalted to honour. His pleasant reverie was, however, broken in 
a short time, by the shrill echoes of a bugle-horn. Reining in his steed, 
he prepared himself for the anticipated attack. — ^At the same time, he 
surmised the sounds which he had heard proceeded from the horn of 
some of the bold companions of the outlawed earl of Huntingdon ; for he 
had not lived all his life in the ' north countree' without hearing of the 
fame of that noble peer, and of his archers g^od. His surmise was right 
The invisible forester again 

' Put his horn to bis mouth. 

And blew blasts two or three. 
And four and twenty bowmen bold. 

Came leaping over the Lee.' 

' Oh yield thee. Sir Knight !' exclaimed the foremost of the company^ 
while his fellows stooped to take aim with their arrows keen, a cloth- 
yard long. 

' And prithee> bold knave, who art thou, that thou thus commandest a 
true knight to yield ?' inquired the traveller ; at the same time placing 
his lance in its rest, and adjusting himself for the rencontre. 

* Ay, marry ! an thou wouldst know. Sir Knight, we be free rangers of 
merry Sherewood, and were we to cry ' Yield,' to the king's highness, I 
trow he would not risk disobedience. — ^To the mark, my merry men !' 

At the word, the archers let fly their shafts, which the Knight of the 
Wounded Hart felt rattle against his helmet and his mail ; and but for 
his breastplate and shield, he had certainly paid dear for his intrusion 
into the green- wood domains of bold Robin k Hood; and ere he had 

2p 
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time to clap spurs into his steed, half a score of stout yeomen started 
from the underwood, and seized fast hold of his courser's bridle. A 
violent scuffle ensued; but with the help of their companions, the 
assailants succeeded in unhorsing the knight, who, thereupon, was forth- 
with conducted into the presence of the monarch of the gay green- wood. 

' Who have we here, my merry men ?' inquired the hero of ballad and 
romance ; — ' By our blessed Lady ! as comely a knight and proper, as 
ye shall meet with at midsummer, 'twixt this and Bamsdale : ay, and as 
stout of heart too, I warrant me, as ye have had to tussle with this many 
a day. — Gramercy ! my little yeoman, but thou hast stained thy last new 
mantle with the king's dye, the which, as thou art true liegeman and 
subject, thou shalt answer for before the proud sheriff of Nottingham V 

' An it so turn out, my master,' repUed little John, ' we shall hold it 
fair, to make this gentle pay our fine ; for, by the grey cowl o' liather 
Tuck ! 'twas his good sword worked the treason, an there be treason in 
the matter ; and so, my gallant knight, unless thou lovest the stout bow 
and quarter-staff of Little John better than thy courtesy and knighthood, 
thou wilt tell into his mantle one hundred marks, in good and honest 
coins ; for marry, thou must not expect to leave the gay green- wood, till 
thou hast paid fair ransom. 

' Ransom !' exclaimed our hero, — ' talk ye of ransom, knaves ! by St 
George, an I give ye other marks for ransom than those of the lanoe 
and sword, ye will fare better at our expense, than we intend ye 
should do.' 

' Hola, my gallant ! thou talkest boldly, by our Lady ; so prithee 
come on to the proof, and bear thyself puissantly ; or thou wilt find 
corslet and habergeon sorry defence against the sword of Robin Hood l' 
exclaimed that merry forester, as he drew forth his brand, and placed 
himself in a posture of attack. The Knight of the Wounded Hart was 
not slow to answer the call, and a stout and determined conflict imme- 
diately ensued. At every pass, his green-coated companions cheered 
the noble outlaw ; but he found he had a more skilful antagonist to con- 
tend with than he was prepared just then to meet ; and, after giving and 
taking many a down stroke and thrust, he proposed a cessation of arms, 
to which his generous foe readily consented. 

' By our Lady,' quoth the hero of Lockesley, ' but I did not think thou 
couldst give and take so evenly. But I should be sorry to harm so 
valiant a soldier ; nay, an it wefe but for the sake of thy sword-arm 
alone, I could wish thee one of Robin's fellows, and a freeman of merry 
Sherewood ; for, I trow too, from the dainty device on thy buckler, thou 
canst draw a long bow with the best of us. — ^Yet, maugre the good 
opinion I have of thy skill and cunning, I'll wager ten crowns, against 
the secret o' thy name, I strike the mark first !' 

* Agreed, Sir Archer !' replied the knight ; and accordingly he threw 
down his sword and shield, and took off his baldric and his gauntlets. 
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laet they should m any way impede the free use of his arms. Robin 
called for bis bow, and commanded Little John to give his to their 
opponent; to whom he also g'ave half a dozen good arrows from his own 
sheaf. The distances havings been measured, the outlaw shot first, and 
struck the inner-circle of the target. The knight proved not so success- 
fill, but still made a very fair hit. Robin's second shot went fartlker 
(^the mark than the fi|;^t, while the arrow of his rival was lodged in 
the bull's-eye ! 

' Thy crowns are mine, bold yeoman !' said the wearer of the helm 
and corslet : and he held out his hand to receive the wager ; but Robin 
was surprised, seeming as if more unwilling to acknowledge himself 
beaten, than to part with his crowns. He eyed the stranger attentively 
from head to heel, and then with a look of pecuHar shrewdness observed, 

' By the blessed Mary ! but thou art a better bowman than I trow 
often puts on the panoply of knighthood ; and never did I see so true an 
aim in one of gentle blood ; except in Aubrey, son of Earl de Vere, and 
foster-brother of bold Robin Hood.' 

' So then, Fitzooth, this steel array, though proof against thy sword 
and quarter- staff, is not against the glances of thine eyes. Well, well, 
thou hast a gallant soul, and though thy evil stars forbid us now to en- 
tertain thee, as in days of old, — despite the hue and cry of outlawry 
here in the green- wood, thou art still my brother ; — sa there's the glove- 
less hand, brave Earl of Huntingdon !' 

' A forfeit, a forfeit. Sir Knight !' shouted out Friar Tuck, ' for thou 
hast broken the laws of Sherewood Forest, in calling Robin Hood, the 
Earl of Huntingdon !' 

' Well, honest knave, if it be so, let the forfeit be paid out of the ten 
crowns I won but now at butts from thy master,' rejoined the Lord 
Aubrey de Vere, — * but I must on, my yeomen, for urgent matters will 
not let me tarry even in such good and honest company !' 

' Nay, but thou shalt not depart. Sir Knight, from Sherewood parks,' 
added the prince of outlaws, ' ere thou hast eaten of the royal venison ; 
for it must never be told of Robin Hood, that he met his brother in the 
free forest, and gave him not a forester's welcome. Away then, my true 
archers, and bring us ths fattest buck ye can find for the nonce ; and 
may. we never taste the king's deer again, if we are not merry to-day, — 
so, hey for the green- wood bower !' 

The Knight of the Wounded Hart was fain to accompany the careless 
revellers to their leafy covert in the most retired part of the forest, 
where in due time a rich and dainty repast was served up ; nor was 
there any lack of good ale and sack, with spiced wines nt for the flagons 
and palates of princes. The Lord Aubrey quaffed of the latter till he 
became ' hail fellow well met !* with the heroes of the merry green- wood ; 
and, in the fulness of his heart, he revealed to his foster-brother how 
that he had become enamoured of the ward of the Sheriff of Nottingham, 
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the fair Alice Marsh ; and how that he had likewise become her swoni 
champion in bower and battle-field. ' But/ continued he, ' I fe^ me 
the maiden will be forced by her ^ardian to give her hand to his son 
Walter, ere I return to claim her plighted troth !' 

' Have ye no fear on that score/ replied the hero of Lockesley, ' for 
should any one lead thy ladye-love to the shrine, he shall e'en pay a 
higher price for his bride than he reckons uponl If the damsel hath 
plighted troth to thee. Sir Knight, be sure she shall not be forced to 
wed even the king's son !' 

' Well then, bold archer, I leave her to thy watchful care and g^uardian- 
ship :-^ut the^day wears, and we have far to g^ ere the bright sun goes 
down : so thy hand, my g^allant brother, and — ^farewell :— Gramercy, I 
had well nigh forgotten the wager I won, — ^ten crowns, barring the 
forfeit claimed by thy father confessor: — Fair reckoning, ye know, 
makes fair friends !' 

By command of his master. Little John counted into the knight's ex- 
tended hand nine and a half good silver crowns ; not, however, without 
hoping that Fortune would one day oblige the receiver to make a double 
restitution. His steed and trappings were also restored; and the Knight 
of the Wounded Hart proceeded on his journey, being accompanied to 
the outskirts of the wood by his generous foster-brother, and tiie green- 
coated rangers of merry Sherewood Forest. 

Journeying with all diligence, he gained the port where the troops, 
destined by Richard de Lucy, guardian of the realm, for the reinforce- 
ment of King Henry's army, then on its march to relieve Vemeiiil, were 
waiting a favourable breeze to waft them to the cost of Normandy ; and, 
having ranged himself under the banner of the Duke of Gloster, in a few 
days he had the pleasure of mingling with the veteran knights and barons 
bold of the royal forces, and of displaying his pennon on the battle- 
field. By an artifice of the French monarch, Henry failed of relieving> 
Vemeiiil, and was fain to satisfy himself with wreaking his vengeance on 
the rear-guard of Lewis's retreating hosts. 

i From Vemeiiil, the king 5}roceeded to the si^^ of Do], behind the 
walls of which place the reW earls of Chester and Fougeres were en- 
trenched, and bade defiance to the arms of England. For awhile they 
defended themselves with suecess; but were ultimately obhged to 
capitulate. 

Now it chanced, that on the moniing of the surrender, ere yet the 
sun had looked forth on creation, and while besiegers and besieged 
seemed alike inattentive to the duties of attack or defence, that a 
company of horsemen sallied from the town, evidently with the 
intention of forcing their way through the enemy's army. The knight 
who led them forth was a stalwart- looking chief, distinguished from 
his companions more by his stature than by any outward insignia of 
command or superiority ; though his port and carriage bespoke him to 
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be a gallant and a gentle cavalier. Immediately upon the i^pearance of 
these warriors, the trumpet of the picquet guard summoned to arms the 
chivalry of England; among the foremost of whom appeared the 
Knight of the Wounded Hart. Vaulting into his saddle, he spurred on 
his steed to encounter the giant warrior, who paused not to receive him, 
bat continued on his career until the lance of his assailant reminded him 
of his danger. Then turning to repel the attack, he rushed upon his 
adversary, shouting, ' Soho, mad stripling ! and deemest thou thy puny 
arm can injure knight like me?' The spears of either hero were 
shivered in the first onset ; and the beaming faulchion flashed on the 
■sight with the rapidity of lightning, and seemed scarce less destructive. 
The fight was long and obstinate ; yet a more chivalrous encounter 
withal had seldom been witnessed upon battle-field : at last, however, the 
sword of the stalwart soldier broke; whereupon the lord of the 
Wounded Hart, seizing his courser's rein, cried aloud, ' Yield thee. Sir 
Knight, rescue or no rescue !' but as the words escaped his lips, an arrow 
from the town pierced the chest of his own steed, which plunged and 
kicked, and, regardless of curb or bridle bit, gallopped off into the midst 
of the. host, while the half- vanquished warrior turned his horse's head in 
an opposite direction, and, bounding off at full speed, escaped from those 
who were hastening in pursuit ; but whose attention was suddenly called 
off by the shnll clarions of the English marshal, who had given orders 
for a general assault upon the walls of Dol. 

Although the Lord Aubrey de Vere had been reft of his prize by this 
unforeseen accident, the praise bestowed upon his prowess could not 
well have been exceeded had he captured his foe ; and the renown he 
had acquired exalted him at once to a level with the veterans and 
preux chevaliers of older standing in the host, who henceforward looked 
upon him as one of their battle knights. With the taking of Dol, the 
cantpaign of 1173 was brought to a close; and any farther opportunity 
of proving our hero's dauntless courage did not of course occur. From 
that period, therefore, till the' siege of Rouen in the following year, 
neither history nor tradition has preserved any memorial of the gallant 
deeds of the Knight of the Wounded Hart. 

Twas on the evening of the festival of St. Lawrence, that the in- 
habitants of Rouen, relying upon the faith of an enemy's proposal, were 
Jesting themselves from the toils and labours of a defensive war, 
having somewhat prematurely relaxed their wonted vigilance. Suddenly 
the alarum bell rung, the city was thrown into uproar and confusion, 
and its martial defenders, spearmen, archers, and slingers, flew to their 
several posts, but found many of them already in possession of the enemy, 
who rushed fearlessly to the assault. Sir Aubrey, who had been entrusted 
with a command in the garrison, collected round his pennon some of his 
bravest companions, and boldly sallied forth upon the besiegers, in the 
hopes of being enabled to make a successful diversion in favour of the 
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city. Having forced his way into the midst of the French hosts, he 
there descried the stalwart knight, who had escaped his sword at Del, 
directing an escalade against one of the towers of Rouen. Placing his 
spear in its rest, he shouted out amain — ' Ah ! ah ! false knight ; at 
last then I've met thee again — St. Geoige and fair Alice for the lances 
.<^ England!' 

. The champion of France made no reply, hut fixing himself firmly in 
his stirrups, prepared like a wary soldier to receive the onset of his 
adversary ; whom he soon perceived was governed entirely by passion, 
and the natural ardency of young and inexperienced warriors — ^feelings 
which he himself had been taught to subject to the mastery of cool cal- 
culating prudence. Accordingly he awaited the onset unmoved, and 
warded off each thrust with consummate dexterity. At length, however, 
he gave his steed the rein, and dashed unexpectedly to the encounter ; so 
unexpectedly indeed, that his adversary being unable to make a suitaUe 
resistance* was borne, horse and rider, to the earth, and was even fain 
on the spot to swear himself true prisoner, rescue or no rescue. The 
Lord Aubrey felt his disgrace with double acuteness, as scarcely had he 
3rielded when he heard the clarions of France sounding a retreat ; the 
fite&dy valour of the garrison, and the inhabitants of Rouen, having 
proved more than a match for the wild impetuosity of their assailants. 
The vanquished knight was borne back with the retreating multitude, 
and was that night lodged in the midst of the Gallic hosts, himself the 
only prisoner. 

Early next morning King Henry .11. entered Rouen in triimiph, and 
by that gallant achievement put an end to the war in Normandy. Lewis, 
after having proposed a conference for adjusting the terms of a general 
p^ace, took advantage of the time thus gained to return with his army 
into France. Whereupon those of his followers who had made any 
captives, proposed to put them to ransom. The stalwart knight, who 
had overcome our hero, offered him bis liberty upon his promising to pay 
for the same the sum of five hundred marks, on or before the Midsummer- 
day next ensuing, to be remitted to France in case war should continue, 
or, in the event of a peace, to be paid to himself in Eng^d. 

' And where in England wilt thou be found. Sir Knight ?' inquired the 
vanquished Lord de Vere. 

' At the good town of Nottingham, upon the festival of St. John : so 
see ye fail not of the ransom money,— or by St. Denis, we will proclaim 
thee for a recreant knight through France and England both !' 

'At the good town of Nottingham;' said the inquirer, somewhat 
surprised : but at the same instant the trumpets summoning the peers of 
France to attend upon their monarch, he was left without any farther 
reply. Proceeding therefore to the entrance of the tent, he there found 
his arms and his war-horse ready caparisoned, and instantly mounting, 
he hurried back to Rouen, where he found mirth and rejoicing, banquet 
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ing and revelry, uniting^ to make the bold knights of England and Nor- 
mandy forget for a time the toils and the perils of war. 

At the celebrated conference of Tours, where the terms of pacification 
were finally arranged, the whole chivalry of England, France, and Nor- 
mandy, had assembled together, and many a noble joust and tonmay was 
midertaken by the most puissant chevaliers, for the honour of their ladye- 
loves. And from these trials of gallantry and courtesy, no one came 
forth more pre-eminentfy successful than the Knight of the Wounded 
Hart, who, by his noble feats of arms, was in a great measure enabled to 
wipe away the stain which the escutcheon of his knighthood had received 
beneath the walls of Rouen. — ^All political matters having been settled 
at Tours, the contracting parties separated, and King Henry returned 
once more to merry England ; and in his train came the principal pait 
of those lords who possessed any estates therein. * * 

'Twas high day and holiday with the ' gentle thieves' of Sherewood 
HJDd of Bamsdale ; for they had sworn by the bow and shaft, the most 
sacred of oaths, to refrain firom all labour, and for once to forget, in the 
enjoyment of time {Nresent, the troubles of time past, and the cares and 
anxieties of time to come : and that they were determined to keep the vo^ 
which they had made, was sufficiently evidenced by the boisterous ' wood- 
notes wild' which rung through the forest, when the bright beams of the 
golden-locked Phoebus ushered in the welcome twenty-fourth of June : — 

SONG. 

Tis meny and good, in gay greea-wood. 
To watch the king of day 
Come forth full drest 
In golden vest. 
And chase the clouds from east to west. 
That throng his heav'nly way. 

'Tis merrier far, when evening's star 
Looks brightly o'er the lea. 
To share the spoil 
Of battle hroil. 
And rest awhile from care and toil, 
Beneath the green-wood tree. 

'Tis merry and good, in gay green-wood, 
. To hunt the deer at mom. 
And track their feet. 
While birds sing sweet. 
From thorny brake and dark retreat. 
With Toice of blithesome horn 

'Tis merrier far, when Phoebus' car 
Shines out on field and flood. 
To eat ven'son 
With little John, 
And Sherewood's queen maid Marian, 
And gallant Kobin Hood ! 

•Well sung, well sung, by our Lady!' quoth the last named worthy 
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* but Ks't not strange, my trasty William Scarlock/ that brother John 
hath not returned from Nottingham ? I wot full well this is the day 
fixed for the marriage of Walter Murdach with the pretty Alice Marsh ; 
.and why that knave Nailor bringeth us no tidings thereof I cannot right 
devise ; — ^we must in quest anon, maugre our holy resolution !' 

* Ah, master Robin/ said Scarlock, ' Til wager twenty silver crowns 
against a brace of shafts, the little knave has turned into the King's 
Head, and will tarry there till his wit, and dame Maigaret's claret, be 
both run out to the lees.' 

' Marry, but I think 'twill be best that George-a-Green and Scarlock 
hie them there to seek the knave I' added the Finder of Wakefield. 
Here, however, the winding of a distant bugle broke off further colloquy, 
and infused fresh life into the banqueting foresters, — 

' Soho ! soho V shouted the ' praedonem mitissimum,' — ' that was the 
horn of Little John ! — ^To your bows and quarter- staffs, my merry men !' 

In a moment all was bustle and confusion, and Scarlock, Greorge- 
a-Green, with a score of other archers good, leaving their half-drained 
flagons, snatched up each his bow and quarter-staff, and plunged into 
the thickest of the forest, lest peradventure their companion Little John 
should stand in need of assistance. Agpain that renowned yeoman blew 
his horn, and out sprang his fellows, ' all dad in Lincoln green/ who, 
without asking any questions, let fly their shafts into the midst of a trim 
and gallant company who were passing along their way with fear and 
trembling. The first flight of arrows dispersed the major part of the . 
train, and our dexterous rangers found it no very difficult task to secure 
those who remained. These were only three, — two lordly-looking 
horsemen, and a winsome lady, who rode on a ' gentell palefray,' with a 
merlin perched upon her maiden fist. Little John and his companions 
soon recognised in one of their male prisoners the ' proude sheriffe' of 
Nottingham, and in the other. Sir Philip Murdach's son, the honest 
Walter ; and they doubted not but the lady was Alice Marsh, the maid 
of whom they were in search. Being no respecters of persons, they in- 
sisted upon the trio accompanying them to the green and pleasant arbour 
of Robin Hood, their master ; and where that hero had remained in 
company with Friar Tuck, and the rest of his archers bold. 

* Welcome again to the green wood, my lord- sheriff,' said he — • an 
ye had come a little earher ye should have had a fair forest dinner, 
though, by our Lady, we had not looked for such honourable guests 
to-day ; but rest ye down awhile, and if there's a fat buck in the king's 
parks, it shall be found for the sheriff of Nottingham; for no one 
payeth more bravely for a feast of dainty venison : — to the chase, my 
merry men !' 

' Bold archer !' said the sheriff, ' an I guess rightly, ye should be that 
villain outlaw, Robin Hood, — ^but whosoe'er ye be, take heed how ye 
treat the king's officer !' 
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' Have ye no fear for your treatment, gentles,' rejoined the prince of 
foresters, ' for ye shall fare like princes, and as sumptuously. But, tell 
us first. Sir Sheriff, is this thy hopeful son, of whom 'tis said in merry 
Nottingfham, he killeth the king's deer in aiming at thine ? by our Lady ! 
as seemly and proper a youth for a royal ranger, as you shall find, I 
trow, 'twixt this and fair Newcastle !' 

'Bold knave !' cried the wight referred to, laying his hand at the same 
time upon his empty scabbard—-' Bold knave, I am Sir Philip Murdach's 
son and heir, as ye shall all learn to your cost, when we return to tell 
the king's highness of your treasonable doings !' 

' Ah ! ah ! my gentle, thou hast at least a loud and gallant tongue. 
And prithee, is this sweet maid thy sister, or thy ladye-love ?' he added, 
stepping up to Alice Marsh, and surveying her fair form from head to 
heel. — ^To which question Sir Philip himself made answer, putting on a 
look as stem and grave as if it that moment he had been sitting in the 
judgment-seat of Nottingham town>-hall. 

' Impudent outlaw I yon lady is the bride betrothed of our son, and 

should ye dare outrage her maiden modesty, her g^allant sire. Sir Gilbert 

Marsh, shall soon avenge the insult ; and ere long, I trust> will hasten 

to our rescue ; for, I ween by this, he hath gained information of our 

sad mischance !' 
' He shall be right welcome to merry Sherewood, my lord sheriff/ 

added Robin ; ' and if ye need a priest when he arrives, good Friar Tuck 

will serve your purpose well, for burial or for bridal. — ^What saith sweet 

lady Alice ? But with your leaves we'll haste to meet Sir Gilbert ; for 

Sherewood forest is a tangled maze, and many a gentle hath, ere now, 

been lost among its winding^.' 

. ' That trouble shall be saved ye, master Robin/ said Little John, 

jumping into view from a thorny dingle i ' for, an I mistake not, the 

knight is on his way hither, under the good guidance of stout Much the 

miller ; and a rare stalwart fellow he seemeth, by my faye !' 

Every one turned him towards the direction pointed out by bold 
Johanne, and beheld approaching a tall and soldier-like cavalier, clad in 
a riding- suit of broidered scarlet, with a richly worked morion shading 
his dark and weather-beaten countenance. He was surrounded by a 
company of green-coated foresters, while Much the miller's son, held 
tight hold of his horse's rein, and carried his trusty sword with an air of 
peculiar triumph. Robin doffed his ' bonnet-blue,' as the knight ap- 
peared ; and with his wonted cheerfulness and cordiality welcomed him 
to the green- wood coverts of merry Sherewood forest. The sheriff, also, 
and his prowess son, paid obeisance to the hero, feeling assured, that in 
the company of Sir Gilbert Marsh they should be safe ; — but the latter 
thought otherwise. 

' Safe ye shall be, I trow,' said he, *as if ye were in the dungeon of 
Nottingham tower ; for marry, in such graceless fellowship, t can promise 

2q 
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ye none other safety. — By great St. George ! I did not reckon for tnese 
sturdy knaves, when I trusted myself abroad in such holyday garb as 
this, — but I have paid dear for my folly, — so a warrior's malison be on 
the head of ye all ! 

As in a surly tone of voice he uttered his malediction upon them, he 
placed his left hand upon his sword arm, which was bleeding profusely. 
The fact was, that he had been disabled by a shaft from the miller's bow, 
ere he had an opportunity of striking one blow in his own defence. 
Turning round, he observed his daughter, and seemed somewhat sur- 
prised thereat. 

' Alice, my own Alice, maid,' said he, ' and art thou a prisoner tooi^ 
This is, i' faith, true loyalty to thy plighted lord ; more so, indeed, than 
Sir Gilbert Marsh could have wished for ; to say nought of thy being in 
such company ; I fear we shall have to pay ransome for thee, as well as 
for ourselves, ere thou wilt be suflfered to return again to thy bower. — 
Sir Philip Murdach, it was not kind in ye to bring my daughter into such 
scenes as these ! — But now, my stout foresters, what must our ransom 
be : for I warrant me, ye would rather have our marks than our friend- 
ship. — Is't not so, my yeomen ? — Name then your claim, for we have 
ui^nt matters which call us to Nottingham ; since, beside our daughter's 
bridal, we stand pledged to meet a prisoner knight ere sunset in that 
town.*' 

' An it be so. Sir Gilbert,' rejoined Robin Hood, — • we would not 
cause true soldier to forfeit his pledged troth, — ^and therefore, if for 
thyself thou wilt tell two hundred honest marks, and for thy daughter 
one, ye shall have instant liberty to wend your way. — For my lord sheriff 
we demand one thousand silver crowns ; and for his valiant son a like 
amount ; with twenty miore for every meal they eat in Sherewood forest ; 
so mark ye, 'tis a gathering debt until the same be paid. — For noUe 
Walter, we would fain enjoy his company awhile, until he learn to draw 
a true bow, and strike his father's bucks in the full chase !' 

' Knaves ! think ye I will be parted from the lady Alice ?' shouted out 
the indignant bridegroom. But it availed him nought ; the good bowmen 
of the gay green- wood only laughed at his impotent and blustering rage, 
and quietly turned to see that Sir Gilbert Marsh counted his ransom 
money fairly; and that their treasurer, Little John, who received the 
same into his outspread mantle, rendered correct account thereof. The 
blast of a stranger's horn, however, gave them more uneasiness; and 
when, after the lapse of a few minutes it was heard again, Robin Hood 
and half a score of his stoutest men sallied forth in quest of the intruder 
into his royal domains, leaving his trusty lieutenant to receive, and 
settle for, the knight's ransom. 

As the bugle blast was repeated ever and anon, the foresters were 
easily directed to the spot whence it proceeded ; and in a short time, the 
archer of Lockesley beheld before him — ^The Knight of the Wounded 
Hart ! 
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'Gramercy, Sir Knig^ht/ he exclaimed in a tone of wonder, 'and 
what i' fortune's name, hath brought thee ag-ain to merry Sherewood ?' 

' Nothing in fortune's name/ replied the lord de Vere ; ' but sad mis- 
chance in battle-field compels me now to speed in haste to Nottingham, 
with ransom promised to a prowess knight, whose lance o'erthrew me 
'neath the walls of Rouen ; so quickly, noble archer, guide me through 
these tangled forest pathways ; for, by the great St. Greorge ! we would 
not forfeit pledge of chivalry, even for love of the £air lady Aiice ; of 
whom, I prithee, brother, tell us some tidings as we wead along.' 

* Nay, nay, bold Aubrey, we have already spent our breath in answer- 
ing thy sununons ; and have none left to tell thee love-sick talefs : but 
foHow through the green- wood, and thou shalt save thy ransom marks ; 
ay, and to boot, shalt win thy gentle lady, — else is there no cunning in 
this bow, nor argument in this good quarter-staff.' 

De Vere followed the noble forester with the ardour and alacrity of a 
person actuated at once by the threefold motive of love, honour, and 
curiosity. Suddenly bursting from his leafy ambush, he sprung into the 
presence of Sir Gilbert Marsh, the sheriff of Nottingham, and the fair 
owner of the bracelet which graced his plumed casque. As to her 
betrothed lord, Walter of Nottingham, he had escaped unseen from their 
suspicious fellowship. 

' The Knight of the Wounded Hart !' exclaimed Sir Gilbert Marsh, 
starting back surprised. 

Even so,' replied de Vere,-—' and thou, the stalwart soldier ! Sir 
Philip Murdach too ! and the fair lady Alice ! and in such company ! — 
What means this strange adventure ?' 

' Marry, my brother,' said Robin Hood, stepping forward as ho 
spoke, ' it meaneth, that ye shall be spared the cost and trouble of a 
longer journey ; and save besides your promised ransom to this gfollant 
hero ; for, by my faye ! Sir Gilbert Marsh is too generous a knight to 
claim ransom from his cousin's heir. Lord Aubrey, earl of Oxford 1' 

' Aubrey de Vere !' cried the stalwart knight. 

' Sir Gilbert Marsh !' exclaimed Earl Oxford's son. 

* Ay, ay, a hearty welcome, one and all, to Sherewood ;' quoth the 
king of that famous forest, * not forgetting our loyal sheriff; for we do 
mean that thou shouldest pay the cost of banquet for these gallant 
chevaliers ere thou see merry Nottingham again ; and we will hold thy 
duteous son in hostage till the reckoning be discharged. — ^Walter — soho ! 
soho ! what, hath the knave escaped ye. Little John ? Away, my trusty 
archers, and bring the coward back ! but hold ! — it matters not : — my 
Lord Sir Philip Murdach shall be the sheriff's hostage, — 'tis aU one. — 
And now, good Father Tuck, go, get thy holy missal ; for ere we do sit 
down to eat or drink, thou shalt secure in bridal bonds, this gentle knight 
and smiling Alice Marsh ! And who saith '* Nay," let him never taste 
the king's \eni8on again, in the merry green-wood ;' 
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' A bitter malison, bold arcber, for one who bath an hungry stomach/ 
said Sir Gilbert ; ' but natheless one which we should despise, had we not 
proved to our cost, that braver knight liveth not, than he of the Wounded 
Hart ; and heaven forefend that we should say nay to the suit of one so 
noble, and withal so near akin !' 

A loud and joyous shout rang through the forest when the stalwart 
soldier spoke his consent to the nuptials. Sir Aubrey led forth his 
ladye-love, and knelt before her sire, soliciting his blessing ; while Friar 
Tuck performed the bridal ceremony, to the satisfaction of all present, 
save the ' proude sheriffe' of Nottingiiam, who beheld with wonder and 
chagrin the fair maiden, whom he had betrothed to his hopeful son, 
become the happy bride of the Knight of the Wounded Hart ! 



THE CRUSADER. 



The Christian forces had been lying before Antioch so long that the 
besiegers and the besieged were equally tired of a contest which brought 
advantage to neither. Their mutual wants led these fierce enemies to a 
better understanding than any thing else could have done ; and a truce 
was agreed upon, that the horrors of a continual and sanguinary warfare 
might at least have some respite. A treaty was made, and solemnly 
sworn to ; religious ceremonies ratified the compact ; and there was no 
doubt that its stipulations would be fulfilled just so long as it suited 
neither of the parties to violate them. 

T\^e gates of Antioch were at once thrown open, and an unrestricted 
intercourse took place between the army of the Christians and the de- 
fenders of Antioch. The leaders of the Croises wandered at will through- 
out the city, and their presence soon became so familiar as to excite 
scarcely any observation. 

Among the boldest warriors in the field, and among the idlest saunterers 
when quiet times prevailed, was Sir Stephen Vermandois. By way of 
beguiling the heavy hours which the cessation of his ordinary military 
duties had thrown upon his hands, he amused himself by wandering, 
unattended, through the streets of Antioch. One evening he had been 
walking onward, opening his eyes, and wondering at every thing that 
came in his way, when he suddenly found himself in a quarter of the city 
much less populous than any he had before seen. The houses were sur- 
rounded by walls, and were less thickly placed than those in other parts 
of the city. There was a kind of privileged look about them, and Sir 
Stephen concluded, without hesitation, that they must be inhabited by the 
better order of the people of Antioch. 

As he walked beside the garden walls of one of them, which appeared 
to be of great extent, he heard the voice of women ; and, without being 
impertinent, he was willing enough to meet with some adventure which 
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might vary the tediousneds of his present life. He listened again ; he 
was sure it was a woman's voice he heard ; and, with the help of a palm- 
tree, the tall branches of which afforded him the means of climbing, he 
was soon on the top of the wall. ' Below he saw two females ; one 
appeared, by her figure (for her face was obscured from view, owing to 
her position), to be quite young ; the other had reached a more advanced 
period of life. That which astonished him the most was, to perceive that 
their dresses were of the European fashion. He looked again, and saw 
that the younger of the ladies was in tears, and that the other was con- 
soling her. This was enough to rouse a less sensitive person than the 
Crusader. He descended the wall rapidly; and, approaching them, soon 
quieted the alarm which his sudden appearance had created, by explain- 
ing his name and rank, and offering his services to remove the cause of 
the lady's g^rief. 

In some situations a few words suffice to inspire mutual confidence. 
The elder of the ladies explained to Sir Stephen that she was the 
attendant of the other, who was the daughter of Sir Baldwin de Cour- 
tenay, a celebrated leader, who had died soon after the first arrival of the 
Crusaders. He had, however, previously formed an union with an 
Armenian Christian, by whom he had the Lady Violetta. Soon after the 
birth of this child he had died, and the brother of his wife had taken 
charge of the poor lady and her infant. That infant had now ripened 
into womanhood, and her present grief was occasioned by her uncle's 
announcement that he had entered into a treaty of marriage for her with 
a leader of his own nation. This uncle was a man as well known to Sir 
Stephen as to all the other Christian leaders, and he had long been 
eng^ed in a traitorous correspondence with the besiegers. His name 
was Phirouz, and he was the head of the celebrated tribe of Benni 
Ferri, or the armour makers ; he had great weight among the people of 
his own persuasion, of whom there were many in Antioch. . By intrigue 
and rapacity he had collected immense possessions ; and still, such was 
His avarice, that he left no means untried to incfrease his storesu 

Sir Stephen was interested by the fate of the young lady. He already 
hated Phirouz, and he would have pitied any human being under the 
Armenian's control; but. When he saw how beautiful she was, and 
listened to the enchanting music of her voice, a softer sentiment pre- 
vailed, and he found that her form had made a deeper impression on him 
than any fair one had yet produced. As he was a man of few words and 
g^at honesty, he soon told her so. It is hardly necessary in these 
days, when the science of making love is so matured that our readers 
know all about it quite as well as we do, to describe the course of Sir 
Stephen's declaration, or the Lady Violetta*s blushes and hesitations, and 
consent. The good Blanche, who, as all abigails in her place would be, 
was delighted at this occurrence, and at the prospect which it presented 
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of getting free from the tyranny of Phirouz, did every thing in her power 
to encourage the lovers. They separated^ with a promise on his part to 
renew his visit on the following evening. Several evenings passed in 
this manner, but not without Phirouz, whose servants were all spies upon 
each other, being apprised of the fact. One evening when the lovers 
were wandering through the luxuriant garden, Blanche remaining at a 
proper distance behind them, the head of the tribe of Benni made his 
appearance suddenly before them. Instead of reproaching Sir Stephen 
with having clandestinely entered his gardens, he professed the utmost 
deligiit at seeing him, and did not allude, unless when the curl on his 
lip betrayed the sarcasm which he dared not utter, to the manner of his 
introduction. This was by no means satisfactory to Sir Stephen. He 
knew that the Armenian must be displeased ; and, although this did not 
disturb him a jot, he would not permit the appearance of deception to 
remain. He told him, shortly, that his intention was to thwart the plans 
he had laid for marrying his niece, because she had never seen her in- 
tended husband— -because she suspected he was a Jew, and because she 
had plighted her affection to him (Sir Stephen). 

All this Phirouz listened to with unmoved gravity ; he declined giving 
any reply to the Crusader's proposition as regarded his niece, because he 
said she could not yet know whether she loved him (the Lady Violetta's 
heart gave the lie to this) ; and he protested that he had no immediate 
intention of marrying her at all, and certainly none of marrying her 
against her inclination. Never was a speech which he who uttered, and 
they who heard it knew to be, from the beginning to the end, a falser 
hood, heard with more impatience. After some further conversation Sir 
Stephen took his leave, with the understanding that his visits were to 
be as frequent as he chose, but not again over the garden wall. 

Before parting, Violetta took an opportunity of assuring him, with 
great agitation, that she was sure her uncle had laid a plan for his de- 
struction. There was something peculiar in his manner which they who 
were often with him always observed when one of his diabolical plans 
was on foot. She bade him be cautious, and promised that she would 
send a guide, on whom he might rely, to conduct him out of the city. 
He laughed at her fears, and bade her farewell. 

Some few hundred paces from the house of Phirouz, he perceived a 
misshapen dwarf, who, approaching him, put into his hand a small 
casket, with a significant look. Sir Stephen opened it, and saw it was a 
portrait of Violetta. He concluded, therefore, this was the guide she had 
spoken of. He asked him if it were so ; the poor wretch opened his 
mouth in a manner which convinced Sir Stephen that he had lost his 
tongue. At the same time he made a sign that the knight should go 
on, and he preceded him at a rapid pace. This was faster than Sir 
Stephen liked to walk, and he would fain have slackened his speed once or 
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twice ; but the gfestures of the dwarf convinced him that there was son e 
reason for his haste. It was now just nigphtfall when they reached a 
large Mosque. The dwarf looked anxiously at each pillar, as if expecting 
some one to start from them. He drew near the Crusader , and, by a 
sudden spring* at his neck, brought him down on one knee. Before the 
knight could get his hand oa his dagger he heard the twang of a cross- 
bow, and felt the quarel whiz over his head. It occurred to him im- 
mediately that the dwarf had seen his danger, and had averted it ; but, 
with the rapidity of lightning, he had disappeared. '■ Sir Stephen saw 
him rush behind one of the large columns ; heard a struggle, and some- 
thing fell heavily. The dwarf issued immediately from the pillar,^ holding 
a laige poniard, from which the blood fell in lai^e drops. He drew the 
knight a pace or two forward, and showed him, by one of the lamps, a 
man lying weltering in his blood. A significant glance at his poniard 
told that he had slain the, fellow ; and, .as he pointed to the cross-bow, 
which had fallen from his hand, and to Phirouz' insignia embroidered on 
his vest. Sir Stephen guessed the reason. All this was the work of a 
moment ; and the dwarf, without allowing Sir Stephen to stay, hurried 
him onward to the gate, where his esquires and his horses were waiting 
for him. 

Sir Stephen reached the camp, burning with indignation against 
Phirouz, who he did not doubt was the contriver of this attempt against 
his life ; and resolved to go the next day into Antioch, and fetch the 
Lady Violetta away in spite of the Armenian. 

The morrow, however, brought other employment for him. A 
messenger had arrived the day before, with information that a splendid 
present of a silk tent, from one of the friendly Saracen potentates to 
Godfrey of Boulogne, the Christian leader, was on its way, and a guard 
had been ordered out to meet it. ' This duty fell upon Sir Stephen ; but, 
^ as there was not the slightest probability that the truce could be broken, 
no thought of danger occurred to him, and he prepared to set out, post- 
poning till the next day, but not therefore relaxing in, his intention of 
punishing the treachery of Phirouz. He had proceeded about half a 
league on his way to the point, at which he was to await the arrival of 
the Saracens, when, as he was riding slowly behind his troop, who were 
just entering a defile, his attention was arrested by something falling on 
his casque. He looked up, and saw upon one of the branches of a tree, 
which overhung the road, the dwarf who had saved him on the pre- 
ceding evening from assassination. There was an expression of alarm 
and anxiety in his countenance as he threw down, upon the knight's 
saddle bow, a rose branch, from which the leaves had all been plucked, 
with a sprig of aconite twisted round it. Sir Stephen had lived long 
enough in the East to know that this was a signal of some danger at 
hand : he looked again, but the dwarf had disappeared. He had fifteen 
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chosen men of his own troop with him, and he cared Httle for any danger 
he was likely to meet with ; but even the caution which the dwarfs threat 
had at first inspired him with, was wholly removed, when he reached the 
appointed spot without accident. He halted his men, and awaited the 
coming* of the Saracens. The sun was aknost intolerably scorching, and 
the tired soldiers had dismounted and unbuckled their armour^ and were 
talking beside the fountain. On a sudden a noise was heard, and, 
before half of them could leap on their horses, they were attacked by a 
laige body of Saracens, issuing from the wood at their backs. The 
Christians made such defence as they could, but it was in vain : if they 
had been prepared, they must have fallen under the onset of such 
numbers as now attacked them. Sir Stephen had dismounted, but had 
not divested himself of his armour. He performed prodigies of valour^ 
and many of the Saracens fell beneath his ponderous mace. At length a 
bolt struck him, and he fell. The fight was immediately at an end: the 
Christians^ such of them as could, took to instant flight; and the 
Saracens drew off without plundering the slain, as was their usual 
practice. 

An hour had elapsed since the fight, and the Saracens had disappeared 
from the field, when the dwarf appeared, searching anxiously among the 
slain. At leng^ he found the body of Sir Stephen, and having, with 
gfreat diflSculty, disencumbered it of the crowd of corses around, he drew 
it out to another part of the plain, and placed it at the foot of a tree« 
He ascertained that life was not extinct, and proceeded to' staunch the 
wounds, and to pour down the Crusader's throat a balsam which he drew 
from his vest. At length his cares were rewarded, and the knigh. 
opened his eyes. The dwarf made a sign' to him to be silent; and. 
placing him in as convenient a posture as was possible, he hastened across 
the plain. 

They Lady Violetta knew Phirouz, who never forgave any one who 
thwarted his plans, and was convinced that he had resolved upon the 
knight's death. The poor dumb creature, whom she had made use of to 
protect her lover from the attack of the assassin, had also enabled her to 
learn the nature of Phirouz' other plan. He had procured, by means of 
intrigue, that Sir Stephen should be sent to meet the escort, which he 
had made it believed would arrive a day earlier than he knew it could be 
at the appointed spot ; and had planned the attack upon him by a band 
of Saracens whom he held in pay. The attempt of the dwarf to apprise 
him is already known. When the Lady Violetta heard that Sir Stephen 
was gone forth, she knew there was little chance of his escaping the 
plot that had been laid for him ; and she preferred any danger to remain* 
ing longer under the control of Phirouz. It was not difficult to persuade 
Blanche to accompany her, and, conducted by the dwarf, they reached a 
chapel in the neighbourhood of the fatal spot. Here the dwarf left 
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tbem, until he had found Sir Stephen; and, as soon as he had restored 
him to consciousness, he ran back to apprise them of his success, and 
seek the necessary succjur. 

With anxious and tremblings steps the Lady Violetta hurried to the 
spot which the dwarf had pointed out, where a scene of horror and 
carnage met her eyes. At any other time such a sight would have 
made her blood curdle ; but such was now her eagerness to find Sir 
Stephen, that she scarcely observed it. Seated on the grass, and his 
back supported by the trunk of a tree, the exhausted Crusader reclined. 
His ejres were closed, and his relaxed limbs gave him all the appearance 
of being dead. In his right hand he held the miniature which Violetta 
had sent him ; and this proof of his affection, in the very moment of 
death, excited a violent' passion of g^ef in the lady.. Her feelings over- 
powered her, and she sank into Blanche's arms. Soon, however, re- 
covering herself, she knelt by the side of the wounded knight, and 
watched, vrith the deepest anxiety, his slow and painful breathing, not 
daring to utter a word, which might rouse him, and perhaps add to the 
exhaustion under which he was suffering. 

A very short time had elapsed before the dwarf returned. He had 
met upon the road some of Sir Stephen's troop, whom the news had 
reached, and who had come out to rescue their master's body ; for of 
saving his life they had no hope. A htter was quickly formed, and the 
knight was borne back to his quarters. The Lady Violetta, overcoming 
the timidity of her temper, demanded an interview with Godfrey of 
Boulogne, to whom she related her disastrous history, and who imme- 
diately gfranted her his protection. The knight's wounds were not 
dangerous, and he was soon able to claim his bride. The marriage 
festival was celebrated with great pomp, in the presence of the assembled 
army; when, just as Sir Stephen was leading his bride from the altar, a 
blow was struck at him by an unknown man, who had mingled vrith the 
soldiers, and who had thus approached very near. But for the dwarf 
the blow would have taken place ; but he, catching the feUow's arm with 
one hand, held him by the throat with the other, until he was secured by 
the soldiers. He confessed that Phirouz was his employer ; and added, 
that he had sworn the death of Sir Stephen. This vow was ill kept, for 
in the course of the following week an attack was made on Autioch ; Sir 
Stephen's soldiers remembering their master's obligations to Phiroue, 
directed their assault to the quarter in which he commanded ; and he 
was soon found and slain. Sir Stephen, tired of the Crusade, carried his 
bride home to his domain, in the fruitful province of Burg^dy ; where 
he. lived for the rest of his days as happily, and as quietly, as the feudal 
institutions would permit. 
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THE TOLBOOTri OF EDINBURGH 



In former timea, Eng'land had her T^^bum, to which the deroted 
victims of justice vere conducted in solecnn procession, up what is now 
called Oxford Road. In Edinburgh, a large open street, or rather 
oblong square, surrounded by high houses, called the Grasamarket, w&i^ 
used for the Bane melancholy pw^ee. It was not ill chosen for incb a 
scene, being of considerable extent, and therefore fit to accommodate a 
great ntimber of spectators, such as are usually assembled by this melan- 
choly spectacle. On the other band, few of the houses which surround 
it were, even in early times, inhabited by persons of fashion ; so that 
those likely to be offended or over deeply affected by such unpleasant 
exhibitiMiB, were not in the way of having' their quiet disturbed by them. 
The houses in the Grassmarket are, generally E^waking, of a mean 
description ; yet the place is not without some features of grandeur, 
being overhung by the southern side of the huge rock on which the 
castle stands, and by the moss-grown battlements and turretted walls of 
that ancient fortress. 

It was the custom, until within these five- and- twenty yean, or there- 
abouts, to use this esplanade for the scene of public executions. The 
fatal day was announced to the pubkc, hy the appearance of a huge 
black gallows-tree towards the ' eastern end of the Grassmarket. l^is 
ill-omened apparition was of great height, with a scaffold surrounding it, 
and a double ladder placed against it, for the ascent of the unhqtpy 
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criniqal aad the ezecutionef. As this apparatus was always arrang'ed 
belore davD» it seemed as if the gallows had g^rown out of the earth iu 
the course of. one nigpht, like the production of some ,foul demon ; and I 
weH rememember the fright with which the schoolboys, when I was one 
of their number, used to regard these ominous signs of deadly pre- 
paration. On the night after the execution the gallows again disappeared, 
abd was conyeyed in silence and darkness to the place where it was 
ueually deposited, which was one of the vaults under the parhament- 
house, or court of justice. This mode cf execution is now exchanged 
for one simiUrjto that in front of Newgate, — ^with what beneficial effect 
is uncertain. The mental sufferings of the pannel are indeed shortened. 
He no longer walks between the attendant dergfymen, dressed in his 
grave-clotbes, through a considerable part of the city, looking like a 
moving and walking corpse, while yet an inhabitant of this world ; but. 
as the ultimate purpose of punishment has in view the prevention of 
crimes, it may at least be doubted, whether, in abridging the melancholy 
oerem\ony, we have net in part diminished that appalling effect upon the 
spectators which is the useful end of all such inflictions, and in conside- 
raticm of which alone, unless in very particular cases, capital sentences 
can be altogether justified. 

Upon the 7th day of September, 1736, these ominous preparations for 
execution were descried in the place we have described, and at an early 
hour the space around began to be occupied by several g^roupes, who 
gazed on the scaffold and gibbet with a stern and vindictive show of 
satisfaction very seldom testified by the populace, whose good- nature, in 
most cases, forgets the crime of the condemned person, and dwells only 
on his misery. But the act of which the expected culprit had been con- 
victed was of a description calculated nearly and closely to awaken and 
irritate the resentful feelings of the multitude The tale is well known ; 
yet it is necessary to recapitulate its leading circumstances, for the 
better understanding of what is to follow ; and the narrative may prove 
long, but I trust not uninteresting, even to those who have heard its 
general issue. At any rate, some detail is necessary, in order to render 
intelligible the subsequent events of our narrative. 

Contraband trade, though it strikes at the root of legitimate govern- 
inent, by encroaching on its revenues, — though it injures the fair trader, 
and debauches the minds of those engaged with it, — is not usually 
looked upon, either by the vulgar or by their betters, in a very heinous 
point of view. On the contrary, in those counties where it prevails, the 
cleverest, boldest, and most intelligent of the peasantry, are uniformly 
engaged in illicit transactions, and very often with the sanction of the 
farmers and inferior gentry. Smuggling was almost universal in Scot- 
land in the reigns of George I. and II. ; for the people, unaccustomed to 
imposts, and regarding them as an unjust aggression upon their ancient 
liberties, made no scruple to elude them whenever it was possible to do so. 
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The county of Fife, bounded by two friths on the south and norths and 
by the sea on the east, and having a number of small sea-ports« was 
long famed for maintaining successfully a contraband trade; and, as 
there were many seafaring men residing there, who had been pirates and 
buccaneers in their youth, there were not wanting a sufficient number of 
daring men to carry it on. Among these, a feUow, called Andrew 
Wilson* originally a baker in the village of Pathhead, was particularly 
obnoxious to the revenue officers. He was po<iHe8sed of great personal 
strength, courage, and cunning, — ^was perfectly acquainted with the 
coast, and capable of conducting the most desperate enterprises. On 
several occasions he succeeded in baffling the pursuit and researches of 
the king's officers ; but he became' so much the object of their suspicious 
and watchful attention, that at lengfth he was totally ruined by repeated 
seizures. The man became desperate. He considered himself as robbed 
and plundered ; and took it into his head, that he had a right to make 
reprisals, as he could find opportunity. Where the heart is prepared for 
evil, opportunity is seldom long wanting. This Wilson learned, that the 
Collector of the customs at Kirkaldy had come to Pittenweem, in the 
course of his official round of duty, with a considerable sum of public 
money in his custody. As the amount was greatly within the value of 
the goods which had been seized from him, he felt no scruple of 
conscience in resolving to reimburse himself for his losses, at the expense 
of the Collector and the revenue. He associated with himself one 
Robertson, and two other idle y\>wag men, whom, having been concerned 
in the same illicit trade, he persuaded to view the transaction in the 
same justifiable light in which he himself considered it. They watched 
the motions of the Collector ; they broke forcibly into the house where 
he lodged, — ^Wilson, with two of his associates, entering the Collector's 
apartment, while Robertson, the fourth, kept watch at the door with a 
drawn cutlass in his hand. The officer of the customs, conceiving his 
life in danger, escaped out of his bed-room window, and fled in his 
shirt, so that the plunderers, with much ease, possessed themselves of 
about two hundred pounds of public money. This robbery was com- 
mitted in a very audacious manner, for several persons were passing in 
the street at the time. But Robertson, representing the noise they 
heard as a dispute or fray betwixt the Collector and the people of the 
house, the worthy citizens of Pittenweem felt themselves no way called 
on to interfere in behalf of the obnoxious revenue officer; so, satisfying 
themselves with this very superficial account of the matter, like the 
Levite in the parable, they passed on the opposite side of the way. An 
alarm was at length given, military were called in, the depredators were 
pursued, the booty recovered, and Wilson and Robertson tried and con- 
demned to death, chiefly on the evidence of an accomplice. 

Many thought, that in consideration of the men's erroneous opinion of 
the nature of the action they had committed, justice might have been 
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satisfied with a less forfeiture than that of two lives. On the other 
hand, from the audacity of the fact, a severe example was judged neces- 
sary, and such was the opinion of the government. When it became 
apparent that the sentence of death was to be executed, files and other 
implements necessary for their escape, were transmitted secretly to the 
culprits by a friend from without. By these means they sawed a bar out 
of one of the prison-windows, and might have made their escape, but 
for the obstinacy of Wilson, who, as he was daringly resolute, was dog- 
gedly pertinacious of his opinion. His comrade, Robertson, a young 
and slender man, proposed to make the experiment of passing the 
foremost through the gap they had made, and enlarging it from the 
outside, if necessary, to allow Wilson free 'passage. Wilson, however, 
insisted on making the first experiment, and being a robust and lusty 
man, he not only found it impossible to get through betwixt the bars, 
but, by his struggles, he jammed himself so fast, that he was unable to 
draw his body back again. In these circumstances discovery became 
unavoidable, and suflScient precautions were taken by the gaoler to pre- 
vent any repetition of the same attempt. Robertson uttered not a word 
of reflection on his companion for the consequences of his obstinacy ; but 
it appeared from the sequel, that Wilson's mind was deeply impressed 
with the recollection, that, but for him, his comrade, over whose mind 
he exercised considerable influence, would not have engaged in the crimi- 
aal enterprise which had terminated thus fatally ; and that now he had 
become his destroyer a second time, since, but for his obstinacy, 
Robertson might have effedted his escape. Minds like Wilson's, even 
when exercised in evil practices, sometimes retain the power of thinking 
and resolving with enthusiastic generosity. His whole mind was now 
bent on the possibiUty of saving Robertson's life, without the least 
respect to his own. The resolution which he adopted, and the manner 
in which he carried it into efiect, were striking and unusual. 

Adjacent to the Tolbooth or city gaol of Edinburgh, is one of three 
churches into which the cathedral of St. Giles is now divided, called, 
from its vicinity, the Tolbooth Church. It was the custom, that 
criminals under sentence of death were brought to this church, with a 
sufficient guard, to hear and join in public worship on the Sabbath 
before execution. It was supposed that the hearts of these unfortunate 
persons, however hardened before against feelings of devotion, could not 
but be accessible to them upon uniting their thoughts and voices, for 
the last time, along with their fellow-mortals, in addressing their 
Creator. And to the rest of the congregation, it was thought it could 
not but be impressive and affecting, to find their devotions mingling 
with those, who, sent by the doom of an earthly tribunal to appear 
where the whole earth is judged, might be considered as beings trembling 
on the verge of eternity. The practice, however edifying, has been 
discontinued since the incident we are about to detail. 
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The cleigyman, whose duty it was to officiate in the Tolbooth Church, 
bad concluded an affecting' discourse, part of which was particularly 
directed to the unfortunate men, Wilson and Robertson, who were in 
the pew set apart for the persons in their unhappy situation, each secured 
betwixt two soldiers of the city guard. The clergyman had reminded 
them, that the next congr^^tion they must join would be that of the 
just, or of the unjust: that the psalms they now heard must be ex- 
changed, in the space of two brief days, for eternal hallelujahs, or eternal 
lamentations; and that this fearful alternative must depend upon the 
state to which they might be able to bring their minds before the moment 
of awful preparation: that they should not despair on account of the 
suddenness of the summons, but rather to feel this comfort in their 
misery, that, though all who now lifted the voice, or bent the knee in 
conjunction with them, lay under the same sentence of certain death, 
they only had the advantage of knowing the precise moment at which it 
should be executed upon them. ' Therefore,' urged the good man, his 
voice trembling with emotion, ' redeem the time, my unhappy brethren, 
which b yet left, and remember, that, with the grace of Him to whom 
space and time are but as nothing, salvation may yet be assured, even in 
the pittance of delay which the laws of your country afford you.* 

Robertson was observed to weep at these words ; but Wikon seemed 
as one whose brain had not entirely received their meaning, or whose 
thoughts were deeply impressed with some different subject; — an ex- 
pression so natural to a person in his situation, that it excited neither 
suspicion nor surprise. 

The benediction was pronounced as usual, and the congr^ation was 
dismissed, many lingering to indulge their curiosity with a more fixed 
look at the two criminals, who now, as well as their g^uards, rose up, as 
if to depart when the crowd should permit them. A murmur of com- 
passion was heard to pervade the spectators, the more general, perhaps, 
on account of the alleviating circumstances of the case ; when all at once, 
Wilson, who, we have noticed, was a very strong man, seized two of the 
soldiers, one with each hand, and calling at the same time to his com- 
panion, ' Run, Geordie, run !' threw himself on a third, and fastened his 
teeth on the collar of his coat. Robertson stood for a second as if 
thunderstruck, and unable to avail Imnself of the opportunity of escape ; 
but the cry of ' Run, run,' being echoed from many around, whose 
feelings surprised them into a very natural interest in his behalf, he 
shook off the greap of the remaining soldier, threw himself over the 
pow, mixed with the dispersing congregation, none of whom felt inclined 
to stop a poor wretch taking this last chance for his life, gained the door 
of the church, and was lust to all pursuit. 

Tho ^ijticrous intrepidity wliicli Wilson had displayed on this occasion 
aiigmr)tit4)d tlio ft^elitig of coiripawsiuu which attended his fate. The 
public, wh«re their own prujudicus are not concerned, are easily engaged 
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OQ the side of disinterestedness and humanity, admired Wilson's be- 
haviour, and rejoiced in Robertson's esscape. This general feeling was 
80 great, that it excited a vague report that Wilson would be rescued at 
the place of execution, either by the mob or by some of his old associates, 
or by some second extraordinary and unexpected exertion of strength and 
courage on his own part. The magistrates thought it their duty to 
provide against the possibility of disturbance. They ordered out, for 
protection of the execution of the sentence, the greater part of their 
own City, Guard, under the command of Captain Porteous, a man whose 
name became too memoiuble from the melancholy circumstances of the 
day and subsequent events. 

Captain John Porteous, a name memorable in the traditions of Edin- 
burgh, as well as in the records of criminal jurisprudence, was the son 
of a citizen of Edinburgh, who endeavoured to breed h^n up to his own 
mechanical trade. The youth, however> had a wild and irreclaimable 
propensity to dissipation, which finally sent him to serve in the corps 
long maintained in the service of the States of Holland, and called the 
Scotch-Dutch. Here he learned military discipline; and, returning 
afterwards, in the course of an idle and wandering life, to his native 
city, his services were required by the magistrates of Edinburgh in the 
disturbed year 1715, for disciplining their City Guard, in which he 
shortly afterwards received a captain's commission. It was only by his 
military skill, and an alert and resolute character, that he merited this 
promotion, for he is said to have been a man of profligate habits, an un- 
natural son, and a brutal husband. He was, however, useful in his 
station, and his harsh and fierce habits rendered him formidable to 
rioters or disturbers of the public peace. 

The corps in which he held his command ii, or perhaps we should 
rather say was, a body of about one hundred and twenty soldiers, 
divided into three companies, and reg^arly armed, clothed, and em- 
bodied. It was chiefly veterans who enlisted in this corps, having the 
benefit of working at their trades when they were off duty. These men 
liad the charge of preserving public order, repressing riots and street 
robberies, and attending on all public occasions where confusion or 
popular disturbance might be expected. Poor Ffergpason, whose irregu- 
larities sometimes led him into unpleasant rencontres with these military 
conservators of public order, and who mentions them so often that he 
may be termed their poet laureate, thus admonishes his readers, warned 
doubtless by his own experience : 

* Gude folk, as ye come frfte the &ir» 
Bide yont frae this black squad , 
There's nae sic savages elsewhere 
Allowed to wear cockad.* 

lu fact, the soldiers of the City Guard, being, as we have said, in 
general, discharged veterans, who had strength enough remaining for 
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this municipal duty, and being, moreover, in general Highlanders, were 

neither by birth, education, or former habits, trained to endure with 

much patience the insults of the rabble, or the provoking petulance of 

truant schoolboys, and idle debauchees of all descriptions, with whom 

their occupation brought them into contact. On the contrary, the 

tempers of the poor old fellows were soured by the indignities with 

which the mob distinguished them on many occasions, and frequently 

might have required the soothing strains of the poet we havt ■ st 

quoted — 

' O soldiers ' for your ain dear sakes, 
For Scotland's love, the Land o* Cakes, 
Gie not her bairns sic deadly paiks. 

Nor be sae rude, 
Wi' firelock or Locbaber axe. 

As spill their blood !' 

On all occasions when holiday licenses some riot and irregfularity, a 
skirmish with these veterans was a favourite recreation with the rabble of 
Edinburgh. These pages may perhaps see the light when many have in 
fresh recollection such onsets as we allude to. But the venerable corps, 
with whom the contention was held, may now be considered as totally 
extinct. Of late the gradual diminution of these civic soldiers remind 
one of the abatement of King Lear's hundred knights. The edicts of 
each succeeding set of magistrates have, like those of Groneril and 
Regan, diminished this venerable band with the similar question, , 
* What need we five-and-twenty ? — ten ?— or five ?' And it is now 
nearly come to, * What need one ?' A spectre may be indeed here and 
there still be seen of an old grey-headed and grey-bearded Highlander^ 
with war-worn features, but bent double by age; dressed in an old- 
fashioned cocked-hat, bound with white tape instead of silver lace ; and 
in coat waistcoat and breeches of a muddy-coloured red, bearing in his 
withered hand an ancient weapon, called a Lochaber-axe, a long pob 
namely, with an axe at the extremity and a hook at the back of the 
hatchet. Such a phantom of former days still creeps, I have been in- 
formed, round the statue of Charles the Second, in the Parliament 
Square, as if the image of a Stuart were the last refuge for any memorial 
of our ancient manners ; and one or two others are supposed to glide 
around the door of the guard-house assigned to them in the Lucken- 
booths, when their ancient refuge in the High-street was laid low. But 
the fate of manuscripts bequeathed to friends and executors is so un- 
certain, that the narrative containing these frail memorials of the old 
Town Guard of Edinburgh, who, with their grim and valiant corporal, 
John Dhu, (the fiercest looking fellow I ever saw,) were, in my boyhood, 
the alternate terror and derision of the petulant brood of the High 
School, may perhaps only come to light when all memory of the in- 
stitution has faded away, and then serve as an illustration of Kay's 
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caricatures, who has preserved the features of some of their heroes. Itf 
the preceding generation, when there was a perpetual alarm for the plots 
and activity of the Jacohites, some pains was taken hy the magistrates of 
Edinl)urgh to keep this borps, though composed always of such materials 
as we have noticed, in a'more effective state than was afterwards judged 
necessary, when their most dangerous service was to skirmish with the 
rahhle on the king's birth-day. They were, therefore, more the objects 
of hatred, and less that of scorn, than they were afterwards accounted. 

To Captain John Porteous, the honour of his command and of his 
corps seems to have been a matter of high interest and importance. 
He was exceedingly incensed against Wilson for the affront which he 
construed him to have put upon his soldiers, in the effort he made for 
the liberation of his companion, and expressed himself most ardently on 
the subject. He was no less indignant at the report, that there was an 
intention to rescue Wilson himself from the gallows, and uttered many 
threats and imprecations upon that subject, which were afterwards re- 
membered to his disadvantage. In fact, if a gx)od deal of determination 
and promptitude rendered Porteous, in one respect, fit to command 
guards designed to suppress popular commotion, he seems, on the 
other, to have been disqualified for a charge so delicate, by a hot and 
surly temper, always too ready to come to blows and violence ; a cha- 
racter void of principle; and ^ disposition to regard the rabble, who 
seldom failed to regale him and his soldiers with some marks of their 
displeasure, as declared enemies, upon whom it was natural and justi- 
fiable that he should seek opportunities of vengeance. Being, however, 
the most active and trust-worthy among the captains of the City Guard, 
he was the person to whom the magistrates entrusted the command of 
the soldiers appointed to keep the peace at the time of Wilson's execu- 
tion. He was ordered to guard the gallows and scaffold, with about 
eighty men, all the disposable force that could be spared for that duty. 

But the magistrates took farther precautions, which affected Porteous's 
pride very deeply. They requested the assistance of part of a regular 
infantry regiment, not to attend upon the execution, but to remain 
drawn up upon the principal street of the city, during the time that it 
went forward, in order to intimidate the multitude, in case they should 
be disposed to be unruly, with a display of force which could not be 
resisted without desperation. It may sound ridiculous in our ears, con- 
sidering the fallen state of this ancient civic corps, that its officer should 
have felt punctiliously jealous of its honour. Yet so it was. Captain 
Porteous resented, as an indignity, ]^the fetching of the Welsh fusileers 
within the city, and into a street where no drums but his own were 
allowed to be struck, without the special command or permission of the 
magistrates. As he could not show his ill humour to his patrons the 
magistrates, it increased his indignation and his desire to be revenged on 
the unfortunate criminal Wilson, and all who favoured him. These in- 

2s 
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ternal emotions of jealousy and rage wrought a change on the man's 
mien and bearing, visible to all who saw him on the fatal morning when 
Wilson was appointed to suffer. Porteous's ordinary appearance was 
rather favourable. He was about the middle size, stout, and well made* 
having a military air, and yet rather a gentle and mild countenance. 
His complexion was brown, his face somewhat fretted with the scars of 
the small-pox, his eyes rather langfuid than keen or fierce. On the 
present occasion, however, it seemed to those who saw him as if he were 
agitated by some evil demon. His step was irregular, his voice hollow 
and broken, his countenance pale, his eyes staring and wild, his speech 
imperfect and confused, and his whole appearance so disordered, that 
many remarked he seemed to be fey, a Scottish expression, meaning the 
state of those who are driven on to their impending fate by the strong 
impulse of some irresistible necessity. 

One part of his conduct was truly diabolical, if, indeed, it has not 
been exaggerated by the general prejudice entertained against his 
memory. When Wilson, the unhappy criminal, was dehvered to him by 
the keeper of the prison, in order that he might be conducted to thQ 
place of execution, Porteous, not satisfied with the usual precautions to 
prevent escape, ordered him to be manacled. This might be justifiable 
from the character and bodily strength of the malefactor, as well as 
from the apprehensions so generally entertained of an expected rescue. 
But the handcuffs which were produced being found too small for the 
wrists of a man so big-boned as Wilson, Porteous proceeded with his 
own hands, and by great exertion of strength, to force them till they 
clasped together, to the exquisite torture of the unhappy criminal. 
Wilson remonstrated against such barbarous usage, declaring that the 
pain distracted his thoughts from the subjects of meditation proper to his 
unhappy condition. 

' it signifies little,' replied Captain Porteous ; ' your pain will be soon 
at an end.' 

* Your cruelty is great,* answered the sufferer. ' You know not how 
soon you yourself may have occasion to ask the mercy, which you are 
now refusing to a fellow creature. May God forgive you.' 

These words, long afterwards quoted and remembered, were all that 
passed between Porteous and his prisoner; but as they took air, and 
became known to the people, they greatly increased the popular com- 
passion for Wilson, and excited a proportionate degree of indignation 
against Porteous ; against whom, as strict, and even violent in the dis- 
charge of his unpopular office, the common people had some real, and 
many imaginary causes of complaint. 

When the painful proconnion was completed, and Wilson, with the 
escort, had arrived at tho ncnffold in the Grassmarket, there appeared 
no signs of that attempt to rnpcvio him which had occasioned such pre- 
cautions. The multitude, lit irrtiornl, looked on with deeper interest than 
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at ordinary executions ; and there mig'ht be seen, on the countenances of 
many, a stem and indignant expression, like that with which the ancient 
Cameronians might be supposed to witness the execution of their 
brethren, who glorified the covenant upon the same occasion, and at the 
same spot. But there was no attempt at violence. Wilson himself 
seemed disposed to hasten over the space that divided time from eternity. 
The devotions proper and usual on such occasions were no sooner 
finished than he submitted to his fate* and the sentence of the law was 
executed. 

He had been suspended on the gibbet so long as to be totally deprived 
of life, when at once, as if occasioned by some newly^ received impulse, 
there arose a tumult among the multitude. Many stones were thrown at 
Porteoiis and his guards ; some mischief was done ; and the mob con- 
tinually to press forward with whoops, shrieks, howls, and exclamations. 
A young fellow, with a sailor's cap slouched over his face, sprung on the 
scaffold, and cut the rope by which the criminal was suspended. Others 
approached to carry off the body, either to secure for it a decent grave, 
or to try, perhaps, some means of resuscitation. Captain Porteous was 
wrought by this appearance of insurrection against his authority into a 
rage so headlong as made him forget, that, the sentence having been 
fully executed, it was his duty not to engage in hostilities with the mis- 
guided multitude, but to draw off his men as fast as possible. He sprung 
from the scaffold, snatched a musket from one of his soldiers, com- 
manded the party to give fire, and, as several eye-witnesses concurred in 
swearing, set them the example by discharging his piece, and shooting a 
man dead on the spot. Several soldiers obeyed his command or followed 
his example ; six or seven people were slain, and a great many were hurt 
and wounded. 

After this act of violence, the captain proceeded to withdraw his men 
towards their guard-house in the High-Street. The mob were not so 
much intimidated as incensed by what had been done. They pursued 
the soldiers with execrations, accompanied by vollies of stones. As they 
pressed on them, the rear- most soldiers turned, and again fired with fatal 
aim and execution. It is not accurately known whether Porteous com- 
manded this second act of violence ; but of course the odium of the 
whole transactions of the fatal day attached to him, and to him alone. 
He arrived at the guard-house, dismissed his soldiers, and went to 
make his report to the magistrates concerning the unfortunate events of 
the day. 

Apparently by this time Captain Porteous had begun to doubt the 
propriety of his own conduct, and the reception he met with from the 
magistrates was such as to make him still more anxious to gloss it over. 
He denied that he had given orders to fire ; he denied he had fired with 
his own hand ; he even produced the fusee, which he carried as an officer, 
for examination ; it was found still loaded. Of three cartridges which he 
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was seen to put in his pouch that morning, two were still there ; a white 
handkerchief was thrust into the muzzle of the piece, and returned un- 
soiled or blackened. To this it was answered, that he had not used his 
own piece, but had been seen to take one from a soldier. Among the 
Bdany who had been killed and wounded by the unhappy fire, there were 
several of better rank ; for even the humanity of such soldiers as fired 
over the heads of the mere rabble around the scaffold, proved in some 
instances fatal to persons who were stationed in windows, or observed 
the melancholy scene from a distance. The voice of public indignation 
was loud and general ; and, ere men's tempers had time to cool, the 
trial of Captain Porteous took place before the High Court of Justiciary. 
After a long and patient hearing, the jury had the difficult duty of 
balancing the positive evidence of many persons, and those of re- 
spectability, who deposed positively to the prisoner's commanding his 
soldiers to fire, and himself firing his piece, of which some swore that 
they saw the smoke and flash, and beheld a man drop at whom it was 
pointed, with the negative testimony of others, who, though well stationed 
for seeing what had passed, neither heard Porteous give orders to fire, 
nor saw him fire himself ; but, on the contrary, averred that the first 
shot was fired by a soldier who stood close by him. A great* part of his 
4efence was also founded on the turbulence of the mob, which witnesses, 
according to their feelings, their predilections, and their opportunities of 
observation, represented differently; some describing as a formidable 
riot, what others represented as a trifling disturbance, such as always 
used to take place on the like occasions, when the executioner of the 
law, and the men commissioned to protect him in his task, were gene- 
rally exposed to some indignities. The verdict of the jury sufficiently 
shows how the evidence preponderated in their minds. It declared that 
John Porteous fired a gun among the people assembled at the execution ; 
that he gave orders to his soldiers to fire, by which many persons were 
killed and wounded ; but, at the same time, that the prisoner and his 
guard had been wounded and beaten, by stones thrown at them by the 
multitude. Upon this verdict, the Lords of Justiciary passed sentence 
of death against Captain John Porteous, adjudguig him, in the common 
form, to be hanged on a gibbet at the common place of execution, on 
Wednesday, 8th September, 1736, and all his moveable property to be 
forfeited to the king's use, according to the Scottish law in cases of 
wilful murder. 

On the day when the unhappy Porteous was expected to suffer the 
sentence of the law, the place of execution, extensive as it is, was 
crowded almost to suffocation. There was not a window in all the lofty 
tenements around it, or in the steep and crooked street called the Bow, 
by which the fatal procession was to descend from the High-Street, 
which was not absolutely filled with spectators. The uncommon height 
and antique appearance of these houses, some of which were formerly the 
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property of the Knights Templars, and the Knights of St. John, and still 
exhibit on their fronts and gables the iron cross of those orders, gave 
additional effect to a scene in itself so striking. The area of the Grass- 
market resembled a huge dark lake or sea of human heads, in the centre 
of which arose the fatal tree, tall, black, and ominous, from which 
dangled the deadly halter. Every object takes interest from its uses and 
associations, and the erect beam and empty noose, things so simple in 
themselves, became objects, on such an occasion, of terror and of 
solemn interest. 

Amid so numerous an assembly there was scarce a word spoken, save 
in whispers. The thirst of vengeance was in some degree allayed by its 
supposed certainty; and even the populace, with deeper feeling than 
they are wont to entertain, suppressed all clamorous exultation, and pre- 
pared to enjoy the scene of retaliation in triumph, silent and decent, 
though stem and relentless. It seemed as if the depth of their hatred 
to the unfortunate criminal despised to display itself in any thing resem- 
bling the more noisy current of their ordinary feelixigs. Had a stranger 
consulted only the evidence of his ears, he might have supposed that 
80 vast a multitude were assembled for some purpose which affected 
them with the deepest sorrow, and stilled those noises which, upon all 
ordinary occasions, arise from such a concourse ; but if he gazed upon 
their faces, he would have been instantly undeceived. The compressed 
lip, the bent brow, the stem and flashing eye of almost every one on 
whom he gazed, conveyed the expression of men come to glut their 
sight with triumphant revenge. It is probable that the appearance of 
the criminal might have somewhat chang^ the temper of the populace 
in his favour, and that they might in the moment of death have forgiven 
the man against whom their resentment had been so fiercely heated. It 
had, however, been destined, that the mutability of their sentiments was 
not to be exposed to this trial. 

The usual hour for producing the criminal had been past for many 
minutes, yet the spectators observed no symptom of his appearance. 
' Would they venture to defraud public justice ?' was the question 
which men began anxiously to ask at each other. The first answer in 
every case was bold and positive. ' They dare not.' But when the 
point was farther canvassed, other opinions were entertained, and various 
causes of doubt were suggested. Porteous had been a favourite officer 
of the magistracy of the city, which, being a numerous and fluctuating 
body, requires for its support a degree of energy in its functionaries, 
which the individuals who compose it cannot at all times alike be sup- 
posed to possess in their own persons. It was remembered, that in the 
Information for Porteous, (the paper, namely, in which his case was 
stated to the judges of the criminal court), he had been described by his 
counsel as the person on whom the magistrates chiefly relied in all 
emergencies of uncommon difficulty. It was argued too, Uiat his conduct 
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upon the unhappy occasion of Wilson's execution, was capable of beings 
attributed to an imprudent excess of zeal in the execution of his duty, a 
motive for which those under whose authority he acted might be supposed 
to have great sympathy. And as these considerations might move the 
magistrates to make a favourable representation of Porteous's case, there 
were not wanting others in the higher departments of government, 
which would make such suggestions favourably listened to. 

The mob of Edinburgh, when thoroughly excited, had been at all times 
one of the fiercest which could be found in Europe ; and of late years 
they had risen repeatedly against the government, and sometimes not 
without success. They were conscious, theriefore, that they were no 
favourites with the rulers of the period, and that if Ci^tain Porteous's 
violence was not altogether regarded as good service, it might certainly 
be thought, that to visit it with a capital punishment would render it 
both delicate and dangerous for future officers, in the same circumstances, 
to act with e£fect in repressing tumults. There is also a natural feelii^, 
on the part of all members of government, for the general maintenance 
of authority ; and it seemed not unlikely, that what to the relatives of the 
sufferers i^peared a wanton and unprovoked massacre, should be other- 
wise viewed in the cabinet of St. James's. ' It might be there supposed, 
that, upon the whole matter. Captain Porteous was in the exercise of a 
trust delegated to him by the lawful civil authority ; that he had been 
assaulted by the populace, and several of his men hurt; and that, in 
finally repelling force by force, his conduct could be fairly imputed to no 
other motive than self-defence in the discharge of his duty. 

These considerations, of themselves very powerful, induced the 
spectators to apprehend the possibility of a reprieve ; and to the various 
causes which might interest the rulers in his favour, the lower part of 
the rabble added one which was peculiarly well adapted to their com- 
prehension. It was averred, in order to increase the odium against 
Pbrteous, that while he repressed with the utmost severity the slightest 
excesses of the poor, he not only overlooked the Ucence of the young 
nobles and gentry, but was very willing to lend them the countenance 
of his official authority, in execution of such loose pranks as it was 
diiefly his duty to have restrained. This suspicion, which was perhaps 
much exaggerated, made a deep impression on the minds of the populace ; 
and when several of the higher rank joined in a petition, recommending 
Porteous to the mercy of the crown, it was generally supposed he owed 
their favour not to any conviction of the hardship of his case, but to 
the fear of losing a convenient accomplice in their debaucheries. It is 
scarce necessary to say how much this suspicion augmented the people's 
detestation of this obnoxious criminal, as well as their fear of his 
escaping the sentence pronounced against him. 

While these arg^uments were stated and replied to, and canvassed and 
supported, the hitherto sileat expectation of the people became changed 
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into that deep ^d agitating murmur, which is sent forth by the ocean 
before the tempest begins to howl. The crowded populace, as if the 
motions had corresponded with the unsettled state of their minds, 
fluctuated to and fro without any visible cause of impulse, like the 
agitation of the waters, called by sailors the ground-swell. The news, 
which the magistrates had almost hesitated to communicate to them, 
were at length announced, and spread among the spectators with a 
rapidity Hke lightning. A reprieve from the Secretary of State's office, 
under the hand of his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, had arrived, inti- 
mating the pleasure of Queen Caroline, (regent of the kingdom during 
the absence of Greoi^ II. on the continent,) that the execution of the 
sentence of death pronounced against John Porteous, late Captain-lieu- 
tenant of the City Guard of Edinburgh, present prisoner in the tolbooth 
of that city, be respited for six weeks from the time appointed for his 
execution. 

The assembled spectators, of almost all degrees, whose minds bad been 
wound up to the pitch which we have described, uttered a g^oan, or 
rather a roar of indignation and disappointed revenge, similar to that 
of a tiger from whom his meal has been rent by his keeper when he was 
just about to devour it. This fierce exclamation seemed to forbode some 
immediate explosion of popular resentment, and, in fact, such had been 
expected by the magistrates, and the necessary measures had been taken 
to repress it. But the shout was not repeated; nor did any sudden 
tumult ensue, such as it seemed to announce. The populace seemed to 
be ashamed of having expressed their disappointment in a vain clamour, 
and the sound changed, not into the silence which had preceded the 
arrival of these stunning news, but into stifled mutterings, which each 
gToupe maintained among themselves, and which were blended into one 
deep and hoarse murmur which floated above the assembly. Yet still, 
though all expectation of the execution was over, the mob remained 
assembled, stationary, as it were, through very resentment, gazing on the 
preparations for death, which had now been made in vain, and stimulating 
their feelings, by recalling the various claims which Wilson might have 
had on royal mercy, from the mistaken motives on which he acted, as 
well as from the generosity he had displayed towards his accomplice. 
'This man,' they said, — * the brave, the resolute, the generous, was 
executed to death without mercy for stealing a purse of gold, which in 
some sense he might consider as a fair reprisal; while the proffigate 
satellite, who took advantage of a trifling tumult, inseparable from such 
occasion, to shed the blood of twenty of his fellow-citizens, is deemed a 
fitting object for the exercise of the royal prerogative of mercy. Is 
this to be borne ? — would our fathers have borne it ? Are not we, Kke 
them, Scotsmen and burghers of Edinburgh ?* 

The officers of justice began now to remove the scaffold, and other 
preparations which had been made for the execution, in hopes, by doing 
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80, to accelerate the dispersion of the multitude.. The measure bad 
the desired effect ; for no sooner had the fatal tree been unfixed from the 
large stone pedestal or socket in which it was secured, and sunk slowly 
down upon the wain intended to remove it to the place where it was 
usually deposited, than the populace, after giving- vent to their feelings in 
a second shout of rage and mortification, began slowly to disperse to 
their usual abodes and occupations. 

The windows were in like manner gradually deserted, and groups of 
the more decent class of citizens formed themselves, as if waiting to 
return homewards when the streets should be cleared of the rabble. 
Contrary to what is frequently the case, this description of persons agreed 
in general with the sentiments of their inferiors, and considered the 
cause as common to all ranks. Indeed, as we have already noticed, it was 
by no means amongst the lowest class of the spectators, or those most 
likely to be engaged in the riot at Wilson's execution, that the fatal fire 
of Porteous's soldiers had taken effect. Several persons were killed who 
were looking out at windows at the scene, who could not of course 
belong to the rioters, and were persons of decent rank and condition. 
The burghers, therefore, resenting the loss which had fallen on their own 
)>ody, and proud and tenacious of their rights, as the citizens of Edin- 
burgh have at all times been, were greatly exasperated at the unexpected 
respite of Captain Porteous. 

It was noticed at the time, and afterwards more particularly remem- 
bered, that, while the mob were in the act of dispersing, several indi- 
viduals were seen busily passing from one place and one group of people 
to another, remaining along with none, but whispering for a little time 
with those who appeared to be declaiming most violently ag^nst the 
conduct of government. These active agents had the appearance of men 
from the country, and were generally supposed to be old friends and 
confederates of Wilson, whose minds were of course highly excited 
against Porteous. 

If, however, it was the intention of these men to stir the multitude to 
any sudden act of mutiny, it seemed for the time to be fruitless. The 
rabble, as well as the more decent part of the assembly, dispersed, and 
went home peaceably ; and it was only by observing the moody discon- 
tent on their brows, or catching the tenor of the conversation they held 
with each other, that a stranger could estimate the state of their minds. 
«« Among others who witnessed the scene was a Mr. Butler, who had 
come to Edinburgh on this day for the purpose of visiting an unfortunate 
young woman confined in the Tolbooth. He wandered about until dusk, 
resolving to take that opportunity of seeing his young friend ; and, when 
the day began to fade, he stood before the Gothic entrance' of the ancient 
prison, which, as is well known to all men, rears its ancient front in the 
very middle of the High-street, forming, as it were, the termination to 
a huge pile of buildings called the Luckenbooths, which, for some in- 
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conceivable reason/ our ancestors have jammed into the midst of the 
principal street of the town, leaving for passage a narrow street on th6 
north, and on the south, into which the prison opens, a narrow crooked 
lane, winding betwixt the high and sombre walls of the Tolbooth and the 
adjacent houses on the one side, and the buttresses and projections of 
the old Catherlral upon the other. 

Butler found the outer turnkey, a tall thin old man, with long silver 
hair, in the act of locking the outward door of the gaol. He addressed^ 
himself to this person, and asked admittance to Effie Deans, confined 
upon accusation of child-murder. The turnkey looked at him earnestly, 
and, civilly touching his hat out of respect to Butler's black coat and 
clerical appearance, replied, ' It was impossible any one could be admitted 
at present.' 

' You shut up earlier than usual, probably on account of Captain 
Porteous's affair ?* said Butler. 

The turnkey, with the true mystery of a person in office, gave two 
gfrave nods, and withdrawing from the wards a ponderous key of about 
two feet in length, he proceeded to shut a strong plate of steel, which 
folded down above the key-hole, and was secured by a steel-spring and 
catch. Butler stood jstill instinctively while the door was made fast, and 
then looking at his watch, walked briskly up the street. 

Having wasted more time in a second fruitless attempt to seek out his 
legal friend and adviser, he thought it time to leave the city and return 
to his place of residence, in >& small village, about two miles and a half to 
the southward of Edinburgh. The metropolis was at this time sur> 
rounded by a high wall, with battlements and flanking projections at 
intervals, and the access was through gates, called in the Scottish Ian- 
g^age ports, which were regularly shut at night. A small fee to the 
keepers would indeed procure egress and ingress at any time, through a 
wicket left for that purpose in the large gate, but it was of some import- 
ance to a man so poor as Butler, to avoid even this slight pecuniary 
mulct ; and fearing he might be near the hour of shutting the gates, he 
made for that to which he found himself nearest, although, by doing so, 
he somewhat lengthened his walk homewards. Bristo-port was that by 
which his direct road lay, but the West-port, which leads out of the 
Grass- market, was the nearest of the city gates to the place where he 
found himself, and to that, therefore, he directed his course. He 
reached the port in ample time to pass the circuit of the walls, and enter 
a suburb called Portsburgh, chiefly inhabited by the lower order of 
citizens and mechanics. Here he was unexpectedly interrupted. 

He had not gone far from the gate before he heard the sound of a 
drum, and, to his great surprise, met a number of persons, sufficient to 
occupy the whole front of the street, and form a considerable mass 
behind, moving with great speed towards the gate he had just come 
from, and having in front of them a drum beating to arms. While he 
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considered how be should escape a party, assembled, as it might be pre- 
sumed, for no lawful purpose, thej came full on him and stopped him. 

' Are you a clergyman ?' one questioned him. 

Butler replied that ' he was in orders, but was not a placed minister/ 

' It's Mr. Butler from Libberton,' said a voice from behind; ' he'll 
discharge the duty as weel as ony man.' 

' You must turn back with us, sir,' said the first speaker, in a tone 
civil but peremptory. 

' For what purpose, gentlemen ?' said Mr. Butler. ' I live at some 
distance from town — the roads are unsafe by night — ^yoa will do me a 
serious injury by stopping me.' 

' You shall be seen safely home — no man shall touch a hair of your 
head — but you must, and shall come along with us.' 

' I would it were a dream I could awaken from,' said Butler to himself; 
but, having no means to oppose the violence with which he was 
threatened, he was compelled to turn round and march in front of the 
rioters, two men partly supporting and partly holding him. Daring this 
parley the insurgents had made themselves masters of the West>port, 
rushing upon the waiters (so the people were called who had the charge 
of the grates), and possessing themselves of the keys. They bolted and 
barred the folding doors, and commanded the person, whose duty it 
usually was, to secure the wicket, of which they did not miderstand 
the fastenings. The man, terrified at an incident so totally unexpected, 
was unable to perform his usual office, and gave the matter up, after 
several attempts. The rioters, who seemed to have come prepared for 
every emergency, called for torches, by the light of which they nailed up 
the wicket with long nails, which, it seemed probable, they had provided 
on purpo e. 

While this was going on, Butler could not, even if he had been will- 
ing, have avoided making remarks on the individuals who seemed to 
lead this singular mob. The torch light, while it fell on their forms and 
left him in the shade, gave him an opportunity to do so without their 
observing him. Several of those who seemed most active were dressed 
in sailors' jackets, trowsers, and sea caps ; others in large loose-bodied 
great-coats, and slouched hats ; and there were several, who, judging 
from their dress, should have been called women, whose rough deep 
voices, uncommon size, and masculine deportment and mode of walking, 
forbade them being so interpreted. They moved as if by some well- 
concerted plan of arrangement. They had sig^nals by which they knew, 
and nicknames by which they distinguished each other. 

The next object of tlicse hardy insurgents was at once to disarm the 
C^ity Ouard, and to procure arms for themselves ; for scarce any weapons 
but tiUiwv.a and htudgoons had been yet seen among them. The Guard- 
hoiiMO wni* a long, low. ugly building, (removed in 1787,) which to a 
fuiM'tful inuigiiMtioii niiglit have suggested the idea of a long black snail 
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crawling* up the middle of the High-street and deforming its beautiful 
esplanade. This formidable insurrection had been so unexpected, that 
f there were no more than the ordinary Serjeant's guard of the city-corps 
upon duty ; even these were without any supply of powder and ball ; and 
sensible enough what had raised the storm, and which way it was roll- 
ing, could hardly be supposed very desirous to expose themselves by a 
valiant defence to the animosity of so numerous and desperate a mob, to 
whom they were on the present occasion much more than usually ob- 
noxious. 

While their outposts continued thus vigilant, and suffered themselves 
neither from fear nor curiosity to neglect that part of the duty assigned 
to them, and while the main guards to the east and west secured them 
against interruption, a select body of the rioters thundered at the door 
of the gaol, and demanded instant admission. No one answered, for 
the outer keeper had prudently made his escape with the keys at the 
commencement of the riot, and was nowhere to be found. The doors 
were instantly assailed with sledge-hammers, iron-crows, and the coulters 
of ploughs, ready provided for the purpose, with which they prized, 
heaved and battered for some time with little effect, the door being of 
double oak planks, clenched both end-long and athwart with broad- 
headed nails, and so hung and secured as to yield to no means of 
forcing, without the expenditure of much time. The rioters, however, 
seemed determined to gain admittance. Gang after gang relieved each 
other at the exercise, for, of course, only a ifew could work at a time ; 
but gang after gang retired, exhausted with their violent exertions, 
without making much progress in forcing the prison-door. Butler had 
been led up near to this the principal scene of action ; so near, indeed, 
that he was almost deafened by the unceasing clang of the heavy forge- 
hammers against the iron-bound portals of the prison. He began to 
entertain hopes, as the task seemed protracted, that the populace might 
give it over in despair, or that some rescue might arrive to disperse 
them. There was a moment at which the latter seemed probable. 

The magistrates, having assembled their officers, and some of the 
citizens who were willing to hazard themselves for the pubHc tranquillity, 
now sallied forth from the tavern where they held their sitting, and 
approached the point of danger. Their officers went before them with 
-in':s and torches, with a herald to read the riot-act, if necessary. They 
easily drove before them the outposts and videttes of the rioters ; but 
when they approached the line of guard with the mob, or rather, we 
should say, the conspirators, had drawn across the street in the front 
of the Luckenbooths, they were received with an unintermitted volley of 
stones, and, on their nearer approach, the pikes, bayonets, and Lochaber- 
axcs, of which the populace had possessed themselves, were presented 
against them. One of their ordinary officers, a strong resolute fellow, 
went forward, seized a rioter, and took from him a musket ; but, bein"- 
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unsupported, ho was instantly thrown on his back in the street, and 
disarmed in his turn. The officer was too happy to be permitted to rise 
and run away without receiving* any farther injury; which afforded 
another remarkable instance of the mode in which these men had united 
a sort of moderation towards all others, with the most inflexible in- 
veteracy agpainst the object of their resentment. The magistrates, after 
vain attempts to make themselves heard and obeyed, possessing no 
means of enforcing their authority, were constrained to abandon the field 
to the rioters, and retreat in all speed from the showers of missiles that 
whistled around their ears. 

The passive resistance of the Tolbooth promised to do more to baffle 
the purpose of the mob than the active interference of the magistrates. 
The hea^7 sledge-hammers continued to din against it without inter- 
mission, and with a noise which, echoed from the lofty buildings around 
the spot, seemed enough to have alarmed the g'arrison in the Castle. It 
was circulated among the rioters, that the troops would march down to 
disperse them, unless they could execute their purpose without loss of 
time; or that, even without quitting the fortress, the g'arrison might 
obtain the same end by throwing a bomb or two upon the street 

Urged by such motives for apprehension, they eagerly relieved each 
other other at the labour of assailing* the Tolbooth door ; yet such was 
' its strength, that it still defied their efforts. At length, a voice was 
heard to pronounce the words, ' Try it with fire.' The rioters, with an 
unanimous shout, called for combustibles, and as all their wishes seemed 
to be instantly supplied, they were soon in possession of two or three 
empty tar-barrels. A huge red glaring bonfire soon arose close to the 
door of the prison, sending up a tall column of smoke and flame against 
its antique turrets and strongly grated windows, and illuminating the 
ferocious faces and wild gestures of the rioters who surrounded the place, 
as well as the pale ^d anxious groups of those who, from windows in the 
vicinage, watched the progress of this alarming scene. The mob fed the 
fire with whatever they could find fit for the purpose. The flames roared 
and crackled among the heaps of nourishment piled on the fire, and a 
terrible shout soon announced that the door liad kindled, and was in the 
act of !>eing destroyed. The fire was siiffered to decay, but, long ere it 
was quite extinguished, the most forward of the rioters rushed, in their 
impatience, one after another, over its yet smouldering remains. Thick 
showers of sparkles rose high in the air, as man after man bounded over 
the glowing embers and disturbed them in their passage. It was now 
obvious to Butler, and all others who were present, that the rioters 
would be instantly in possession of their victim, and have it in their power 
to work their pleasure upon him, whatever that might be. 

The unhappy object of this remarkable disturbance had been that day 
delivered from the apprehension of a public execution, and his joy was 
Uifii greater as he had some reason to question whether government 
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would have run the risk of unpopularity by interfering in hig favour, 
after he had been legally convicted by the verdict of a jury, of a crime 
so very obnoxious. Relieved from this doubtful state of mind, his heart 
was merry within him, and he thought, in the emphatic words of Scrip- 
ture on a similar occasion, that surely the bitterness of death was past. 
Some of his friends, however, who had watched the manner and behaviour 
of the crowd when they were made acquainted with the reprieve, were of 
a different opinion. They augured, from the unusual sternness and 
silence with which they bore their disappointment, that the populace 
nourished some scheme of sudden and desperate vengeance, and they 
advised Porteous to lose no time in petitioning the proper authorities, that 
he might be conveyed to the Castle under a sufficient guard, to remain 
there in security until his ultimate fate should be determined. Habituated, 
however, by his office, to despise and overawe the rabble of the city, 
Porteous could not suspect them of an attempt so audacious as to storm 
a strong and defensible prison ; and, despising the advice by which he 
might have been saved, he spent the afternoon of the eventful day in 
giving an entertainment to some friends who visited him in gaol, several 
of whom, by the indulgence of the Captain of the Tolbooth, with whom 
he had an old intimacy, arising from their official connexion, were even 
permitted to remain to supper with him, though contrary to the rules of 
the gaol. 

• It was, therefore, in the hour of unalloyed mirth, when this unfortu- 
nate wretch was ' full of bread,' hot with wine, and high in mistimed 
and ill-grounded confidence, and alas ! with all his sins full-blown, when 
the first distant shouts of the rioters mingled with the song and merri- 
ment of intemperance. The hurried call of the gaoler to the guests, 
requiring them instantly to depart, and his yet more hasty intimation that 
a/ dreadful and determined mob had possessed themselves of the city 
gates and guard-house, were the first explanation of these feeurful 
clamours. 

Porteous might, however, have eluded the fury from which the force of 
authority could not protect him, had he thought of slipping on some 
disguise, and leaving the prison along with his guests. It is probable 
that the gaoler might have connived at his escape, or even that in t^e 
hurry of this alarming contingency he might not have observed it. But 
Porteous and his friends alike wanted presence of mind to suggest or 
execute such a plan of escape. The latter hastily fled from a place where 
their own safety seemed compromised, and the former, in a state resembling 
stupefaction, awaited in his apartment the termination of the enterprise 
of the rioters. The cessation of the clang of the instruments with 
which they had at first attempted to force the door, gave him momentary 
rehef. The flattering hopes, that the military had marched into the city, 
either from the Castle or from the suburbs, and that the riotfers were in- 
timidated and dispersing, were soon destroyed by the hroad and glaring 
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lig^ht of the flames^ which, illuminatiog' through the grated window every 
comer of his apartment, plainly showed that the mob« determined on 
their fatal purpose, had adopted a means of forcing entrance equally 
desperate and certain. 

The sudden glare of light suggested to the stupified and astonished 
object of popular hatred the possibility of concealment or escape. To 
rush to the chimney, to ascend it at the risk of suffocation, was the only 
means which seem to have occurred to him; but his progress was 
speedily stopped by one of those iron gratings, which are, for the sake of 
security, usually placed across the vents of buildings desigred for im- 
prisonment. The bars, however, which impeded his faither progress, 
served to support him in the situation which he had gained, and he 
seized them with the tenacious grasp ot one who esteemed himself 
clinging to his last hope of existence. The lurid light, which had 
filled the apartment, lowered and died away ; the sound of shouts was 
heard within the walls, and on the narrow and winding stair, which, 
cased within one of the turrets, gave access to the upper apartments of 
the prison. The huzza of the rioters was answered by a shout wild and 
desperate as their own, the cry, namely, of the imprisoned felons, who, 
expecting to be liberated in the general confusion, welcomed the mob as 
their deliverers. By some of these the apartment of Porteous was 
pointed out to his enemies. The obstacle of the lock and bolts was soon 
overcome, and from his hiding-place the unfortunate man heard his 
enemies search every comer of the apartment, with oaths and male- 
dictions which would but shock the reader if we recorded them, but 
which served to prove, could it have admitted of doubt, the settled 
purpose of soul with which they sought bis destmction. 

A place of concealment so obvious to suspicion and scrutiny as that 
which Porteous had chosen, could not long screen him from detection. 
He was dragged from his lurking place, with a violence which «eemod 
to argue an intention to put him to death on the spot. More than one 
weapon was directed towards him, when one of the rioters, the same 
whose female disguise had been particularly noticed by Butler, interfered 
in an authoritative tone. ' Are ye mad ?' he said, ' or would ye execute 
an act of justice as if it were a crime and a cruelty ? This sacrifice will 
lose half its savour if we do not offer it at the very horns of the altar. 
We will have him die where a murderer should die, on the common 
gibbet — ^We will have him die where he spilled the blood of so many 
innocents !' 

A loud shout of applause followed the proposal, and the cry, ' To the 
gallows with the murderer ! — To the Grass-market with him !' echoed on 
all hands. 

' Let no man hurt him,* continued the speaker; ' let him make his 
peace with God, if he can ; we will not kill both his soul and body.' 

' What time did he gi*e better folk for preparing their account ?' 
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VQswered several voices. ' Let us mete to him with the same measure 
he gi'ed to them.' 

But the opinion of the spokesman better suited the temper of those he 
addressed, a tamper rather stubborn than impetuous, and desirous of 
imposing upon their cruel and revengeful action a show of justice and 
moderation. 

For an instant this man quitted the prisoner, whom he consigned to a 
selected gfuard, with instructions to permit him to give his money and 
property to whomsoever he pleased. A person confined in the gaol for 
debt received this last deposit from the trembling hand of the victim, 
who was at the same time permitted to make some other brief arrang^e- 
ments to meet his approaching fate. The felons, and all others who 
wished to leave the gaol, were now at full Uberty to do so ; not that 
their liberation made any part of the settled purpose of the rioters, but 
it followed as almost a necessary consequence of their forcing the gaol 
doors. With wild cries of jubilee they joined the mob, or disappeared 
among the narrow lanes to seek^ out the concealed receptacles of vice 
« and infamy, where they were accustomed to lurk and conceal themselves 
from justice. Two persons, a man about fifty years old, and a girl about 
eighteen, were all who continued within the fatal wails, excepting two or 
three debtors, who probably saw no advantage in attempting their escape. 
The persons we have mentioned remained in the strong-room of the 
prison, now deserted by all others. One of their late companions in 
misfortune called out to the man to make his escape, in the tone of an 
acquaintance. * Rin for it, Ratcliffe — ^the road's clear.' 

* It may be sae, Willie,' answered Ratcliffe, composedly, ' but I have 
ta'en a fancy to leave aff trade, and set up for an honest man.' 

* Stay there, and be hanged for a donnard auld deevil,* said the other, 
and ran down the prison-stair. 

The person whom we have distinguished as one of the most active 
rioters, was about the same time at the ear of the young woman. 
' Flee, Rebecca, flee,' was all he had time to whisper. She turned towards 
him an eye of mingled fear, affection, and upbraiding, all contending with 
a sort of stupified surprise. He again repeated, • Flee, Rebecca, flee, 
for the sake of a' that's good and dear to ye.' Again she gazed on him, 
but was unable to answer. A loud noise was now heard^ and the 
name of Murdoch was repeatedly called from the bottom of the 
stair-case. n 

* I am coming, — I am coming,' said the person who answered to that 
appellative ; and then reiterating hastily, * For God's sake — for your ain 
sake — for my sake, flee, or they'll take your life !' he left the strong- 
Toopi, 

The girl gazed after him for a moment, and after faintly muttering, 
* Better tyne life, since tint is gude fame,' she sunk her head upon her 
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hand, and remained, seemingly, unconscious as a statue to the noise and 
tumult which passed around her. 

That tumult was now transferred from the inside to the outside of the 
Tolbooth. The mob had brought their destined victim forth, and were 
about to conduct him to the common place of execution, which they had 
fixed as the scene of his death. 

Leading, or carrying along with them, the object of their vengeance, 
they at length reached the place of common execution, the scene of his 
crime, and destined spot of his sufifering^. Several of the rioters (if 
they should not rather be described as conspirators) endeavoured to 
remove the stone which filled up tlie socket in which the end of the fatal 
tree was sunk when it was erected for its fatal purpose ; others sought 
for the means of constructing a temporary gibbet, the place in wliich the 
gallows itself was deposited being reported too secure to be forced, 
without much loss of time. Butler endeavoured to avail himself of th,e 
delay afforded by these circumstances, to turn the people from their 
desperate design. ' For God's sake,* he exclaimed, * remember it is 
the image of your Creator which you are about to deface in the person 
of this unfortunate man ! Wretched as he is, and wicked as he may 
be, he has a share in every promise of Scripture, and you cannot destroy 
him in impenitence without blotting his name from the Book of Life — ^Do 
not destroy soul and body ; give time for preparation 

* What time had they,' returned a stem voice, ' whom he murdered on 
this very spot ? — ^The laws both of God and man call for his death.' 

* Away with him — away with him !' was the general cry. ' Why do 
you trifle away time in making a gallows ? — ^that dyester's pole is gfood 
enough for the homicide.' 

The unhappy man was forced to his fate with remorseless rapidity. 
Butler, separated from him by the press, escaped the last horrors of his 
struggles; and, opening the wicket of the main-g^te, he hastened to 
carry his horror and fear from beyond the walls of the city. 

The object of his visit to Edinburgh on this fearful day, was once the 
most joyous and happy girl in Scotland. Her father cultivated a farm 
not far from the city ; and, under the superintendence of a kind sister, 
Rebecca had shot up into a beautiful and blooming girl. Her Grecian- 
shaped head was profusely rich in waving ringlets of brown hair, which, 
confined by a blue snood of silk, and sljading a laughing Hebe counte- 
nance, seemed the picture of health, pleasure, and contentment. Her 
brown russet short-gown set off a shape, which time, perhaps, might be 
expected to render too robust, the frequent objection to Scottish beauty, 
but which, in her present early age, was slender and taper, with that 
graceful and v.ixny nwcop of outline, which at once indicates health and 
beautiful proportiiin <»f parts. The traveller stopped his weary horse on 
the ovo of eutcirini^- llio c?ity which was the end of his journey, to gaze at 
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the sylph-like form that tripped by him, with her milk pail poised on her 
head, bcariDg herself so erect, and stepping^ so light and free under her 
harden, that it seemed rather an ornament than an encumbrance. The 
lads of the neighbouring suburb, who held their evening rendezvous for 
putting the stone, casting the hammer, playing at long bowls, and other 
athletic exercises, watched the motions of Rebecca, and contended 
with each other which should have the good fortune to attract her 
attention. Even the rigid presbyterians of her father's persuasion, who 
held each indulgence of the eye and sense to be a snare at least, if not 
a crime, were surprised into a moment's delight while gazing on a 
creature so exquisite, — ^instantly checked by a sigh, reproaching at once 
their own weakness, and mourning that a creature so fair should share 
in the common and hereditary guilt and imperfection of our nature. 

There were, however, points in her character which gave less satis- 
faction to her austere friends ; she was too fond of rustic amusements ; 
and, in order to wean her from these as well as from associations which 
she had formed, she was sent, in the capacity of a servant, to a gnde 
wife, who kept a shop in Edinburgh. At first there was nothing in her 
conduct to excite displeasure ; but after a few months her mistress fre- 
quently detected her in tears ; her cheek grew pale, and her step heavy. 
Neighbours and fellow-servants remarked, with malicious curiosity or 
degrading pity, the disfigured shape, loose dress, and pale cheeks of the 
once beautiful and still interesting girl. But to no one would she g^rant 
her confidence, answering all taunts with bitter sarcasm, and all serious 
expostulation with sullen denial, or with floods of tears. 

On a plea of illness she obtained leave to visit her father and sister; 
but, contrary to her expressed intentions, she did not go thither imme- 
diately. 

She had scarcely, however, reached the parental roof, when her altered 
condition spoke too plainly respecting the cause of her ruin. To all 
questions concerning the name or rank of her seducer, and the fate of 
the being to whom her fall had given birth, Rebecca remained mute as the 
g^ve, to which she seemed hastening ; and indeed the least allusion to 
either seemed to drive her to distraction. 

A new misfortune now awaited her ; the officers of justice arrested 
her on a charge of child murder, and quickly transported her from a sick 
bed to a narrow dungeon in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh. Her crime was 
the concealment of the birth of a child ; and, as the offence had grown 
somewhat common, it was determined to make an example of this 
beautilful creature, by indicting her under an obsolete statute for the 
purpose of deterring others from the commission of such an atrocious 
deed as that of which she stood accused. The poor girl, however, per- 
sisted in declaring her innocence, and it was for devising means of 
securing her acquittal that Mr. Butler repaired on the morning after 
Porteous's death to her father. He found thej>ld man overwhelmed 

2u 
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with sorrow, though religciously bearings up against his affliction ; and, 
while they were meditating on the best means of defending the ' puir 
lassie,' word was brought them, that, contrary to her e^qpress wishes, she 
vas forced from the Tolbooth during the confusion which followed the 
Destruction of Porteous. 

Inquiries were made in vain after the fugitive; and year after year 
elapsed and no intelligence of Rebecca. In the mean time her sister and 
Mr. Butler terminated a protracted courtship before the altar ; and were 
comfortably settled in a remote parish, when a letter arrived from the 
long absent Rebecca. It spoke of former happiness and present splen- 
dour. She was now the wife of a man of fortune and family, and moved 
amidst the first circles of the fashionable world in the British metro- 
polis ; and, though the past presented nothing very agreeable to herself 
or her husband, she mentioned his name with affection, and seemed 
desirous that her humble friends should forget his many faults, and 
admire with her his numerous g^od qualities. The simple Mrs. Butler 
and her worthy husband were filled with astonishment ; and their wonder 
had hardly subsided when their splendid relatives arrived on a visit to the 
manse. 

Robert Hallam, for that was the name of Rebecca's husband, was one 
of those headstrong youths who in yielding to momentary gratifications 
prepare for themselves years of misery. His father was a gentleman of 
influence and fortune ; and doted on his only son, in spite of his youthful 
indiscretions. Young Hallam, however, having seduced the daughter o^ 
a tenant named Murdoch, he was sent upon his travels; but on his 
return, having renewed the connexion, a quarrel ensued between himself 
and his parent, and the young man hurried from the paternal roof, re- 
solving never again to see father or father's home. * My love of low 
society,' he said, when relating his strange career to Mis. Butler, * was, I 
think, of an uncommon kind, and indicated a nature, which, if not 
depraved by early debauchery, would have been fit for better things. I 
did not so much delight in the wild revel, the low humour, the unconfined 
liberty of those with whom I associated, as in the spirit of adventure, 
presence of mind in peril, and sharpness of iotellect which they displayed 
in prosecuting their maraudings upon the revenue, or similar ad- 
ventures. 

' The chances of a wandering life brought me unhappily to Scotland, 

to embroil myself in worse and more criminal actions than I had yet 

been concerned in. It was now I became acquainted with Wilson, a 

remarkable man in his station of life; quiet, composed, and resolute, 

firm in mind, and uncommonly strong in person, gifted with a sort of 

rough eloquence which raised him above his companions. Hitherto I 

had b( en 

* As dissolute as desperate, yet thiough both 
Were seen some sparkles of a better hope.' 
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But it was this man's misfortune, as well as mine, that, notwithstanding* 
the difference of our rank and education, he acquired an ^extraordinary 
and fascinating influence over me, which I can only account for by the 
calm determination of his character being* superior to the less sustained 
impetuosity of mine. Where he led I felt myself bound to follow; and 
strange was the courage and address which he displayed in his pursuits. 
While I was engaged in desperate adventures, under so strange and 
dangerous a preceptor, I became acquainted with Rebecca at some sports 
of the young people in the suburbs, which she frequented by stealth — 
and her ruin proved an interlude to the tragic scenes in which I was now 
deeply engaged. Yet this let me say — the villainy was not premeditated, 
and I was firmly resolved to do her all the justice which marriage could 
do, so soon as I should be able to extricate myself from my unhappy 
course of life, and embrace some one more suited to my birth. — I had 
wild visions — ^visions of conducting her as if to some poor retreat, and 
introducing her at once to rank and fortune she never dreamt of. A 
friend, at my request, attempted a negociation with my father, which was 
protracted for some time, and renewed at different intervals. At length, 
and just when I expected my father's pardon, he learned by some means 
or other my infamy, painted in even exaggerated colours, which was, 
Grod knows, unnecessary — He wrote me a letter — ^how it found me out, 
I know not — enclosing me a sum of money, and disowning me for ever. 
I became desperate — I became frantic— I readily joined Wilson in a 
perilous smuggling adventure in which we miscarried, and was willingly 
blinded by his logic to consider the robbery of the officer of the customs 
in Fife, as a fair and honourable reprisal. Hitherto I had observed a 
certain line in my criminality, and stood free of assaults upon personal 
property, but now I felt a wild pleasure in disgracing myself as much as 
possible. 

'The plunder was no object to me. I abandoned that to my comrades, 
and only asked the post of danger. We were taken — I expected no less. 
We were condemned — that also I looked for. But death, as he ap- 
proached nearer, looked grimly ; and the recollection of your sister's 
destitute condition determined me on an effort to save my life. — I forgot 
to tell you, that in Edinburgh I again met the woman Murdoch and 
her daughter. — She had followed the camp when young, and had now, 
under pretence of a trifling traffic, resumed predatory habits, with which 
she had already been too familiar. Our first meeting was stormy ; but 
I was liberal of what money I had, and she forgot, or seemed to forget, 
the injury her daughter had received. 

' It was not the least miserable of my reflections that your sister's time 
approached. I knew her dread of you and of her father — She often said 
she would die a thousand deaths ere you should know her shame — ^yet her 
confinement must be provided for. I knew this woman Murdoch was an 
infernal hag, but I thought she loved me, and that money would make 
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her true. She had procured a file for Wilson, and a spring-saw for me ; 
and she undertook readily to take charge of Rebecca during her illness, 
in which she had skill enough to give the necessary assistance. — I gave 
her the money which my father had sent me — It was settled that she 
should receive Rebecca into her house in the meantime, and wait for 
farther directions from me, when I should effect my escape. I com- 
municated this purpose, and recommended the old hag to poor Rebecca 
by a letter, in which I recollect that I endeavoured to support the cha- 
racter of Macheath under condemnation — ^a fine, gay, bold faced ruffian, 
who is geane to the last — Such, and so wretchedly poor, was my ambition ! 
Yet I had resolved to forsake the courses I had been engage in, should I 
be so fortunate as to escape the gibbet. My design was to marry 
Rebecca, and go over to the West Indies. I had still some money left, 
and I trusted in one way or other to provide for myself and my wife. 

' We made the attempt to escape, and by the obstinacy of Wilson, 
who insisted upon going first, it totally miscarried. The undaunted and 
self-denied manner in which he sacrificed himself to redeem his error, 
and accomplish my escape from the Tolbooth Church, you must have 
heard of — all Scotland rang with it. It was a gallant and extraordinary 
deed. — ^All men spoke of it — all men, even those who most condemned the 
habits and crimes of this self-devoted man, praised the heroism of his 
friendship. I have many vices, but cowardice, or want of gratitude, are 
none of the number. 1 resolved to requite his generosity, and even 
your sister's safety became a secondary consideration with me for the 
time. To effect Wilson's liberation was my principal object, and I 
doubted not to find the means. 

' Yet I did not foiget Rebecca neither. The bloodhounds of the law 
were so close after me, that I dared not trust myself near any of my old 
haunts, but old Murdoch met me by appointment, and informed me that 
Rebecca had happily been delivered of a boy. 1 chaiged the hag to 
keep her patient's mind easy, and let her want for nothing that money 
could purchase, and I retreated to those places of concealment where the 
men engaged in Wilson's desperate trade are used to hide themselves 
and their unaccustomed goods. Men who are disobedient both to human 
and divine laws, are not always insensible to the claims of courage and 
generosity. We were assured that the mob of Edinburgh, strongly 
moved with the hardship of Wilson's situation, and the gallantry of his 
conduct, would back any bold attempt that might be made to rescue him 
even from the foot of the gibbet. Desperate as the attempt seemed, 
upon my declaring myself ready to lead the onset on the guard, I found 
no want of followers who engaged to stand by me. 

' In this attempt I failed; and the officers of justice drove me from 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. At length I visited, at the hazard of 
my life, the place where I hoped to find my future wife and my sout— the/ 
were both gone. Dame Murdoch informed me that so soon as Rebecca 
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heard of the miscarriage of the attempt to rescue Wilson, and the hot 
pursuit after me, she fell into a brain fever; and that being one day 
obliged to go out on some necessary business and leave her alone, she 
had taken that opportunity to escape, and she had not seen her since. 
I loaded her with reproaches, to which she listened with the most pro- 
voking and callous composure and told me I had more reason to fear her 
vengeance than she mine. I flung myself from her in indignation, and 
employed a comrade to make inquiry concerning Rebecca ; but, ere I 
received his answer, the opening quest of a well-scented terrier of the 
law drove me again from the vicinity of Edinburgh to a more distant 
and secluded place of concealment. A secret and trusty emissary at 
length brought me the account of Porteous's condemnation, and of your 
sister's imprisoament on a criminal charge; thus astounding one of 
mine ears, while he gratified the other. 

' 1 again charged Murdoch with treachery to the unfortunate Rebecca 
and her child, but she would give no satisfaction ; she said the mother 
made a moonlight flitting from her house, with the infant in her arms — 
that she had never seen either of them since — that the lass might have 
thrown the child into the North Loch or the Quarry-Holes, for what 
she knew, and it was like enough she had done so. 

' Maddened into desperation, I headed, as you know, the Porteous 
mob, in the hope of rescuing Rebecca from the fangs of an obsolete 
law ; and, when she refused to leave the Tolbooth, I commissioned some 
of my followers to carry her off vi et armis. They obeyed my bidding; 
and luckily one of the desperate men, who had a wild buccaneer affection 
for me, g^ve me information which led to the recovery of my child. 
The hag had concealed it for the purpose of involving Rebecca's life ; and 
her malignity knew no bounds when she found her vile intentions had 
oeen Irustrated. My wife's joy — for Rebecca and I had, by this time, 
been lawfully married — ^knew no bounds; and, as I could no longer 
remain in the country with safety, we repaired to the continent ; and I 
resolved to abandon my evil ways. Our little son died at twelve months 
old, and a couple of years' residence in a convent completed my dear 
Rebecca's education. We now mixed in society, and I felt proud of my 
wife ; her air and manner made her every where admired ; and, having been 
partially reconciled to my father, I was not disinherited. At his death I 
returned to Europe, and no one recognised the outlaw, George Robert- 
son, in Sir Robert Hallam.' 

Such is the history of our hero as related by himself ; and, though his 
moments of reflection were embittered by recollections of the past, the 
affectionate attention of his wife and the tender caresses of his children 
served to make the remainder of his days comparatively happy. In seeing 
her husband composed and cheerful. Lady Hallam felt the utmost 
felicity ; and gladly escaped from the obligations of her station to enjoy a 
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weeic or two with the happy and home.y Mrs. Butler. At such times 
the manse exhibited more than usual neatness ; Mr. Butler indulg-ed in a 
game of backgammon ; and the little ones, who lisped his name in fond- 
ness, were proud of the condescending kindness of their illustrious 
relative. 



THE TROUBADOUR. 



The summer day had closed; the sun, whose burning power had 
scorched up the fertile plains of Provence, had sunk behind the- western 
mountains, and the fresh breeze from the Mediterranean had begun to 
blow in, bearing upon its wings freshness and repose to tired Nature. 
The trees, which during the day had remained motionless under the ex- 
cessive heat of the sun, now began to wave their branches, and the 
citron and orange groves emitted the delicious flavour of their blossoms. 
The calm which such an hour brings with it reigned over the land ; and 
human beings, whom the heat of the day had condemned to inactivity, 
now began to taste the enjoyment of the hour. 

In an antique bower on the terrace of the castle Roussillon, sate the 
lady of the haughty Earl Raimond, whose sway the neighbouring lands 
owned. Throughout the whole of Provence there was no territorial lord 
who enjoyed more ample dominion, or who exercised his powers more 
arbitrarily. His skill in war, his successes over his less potent neigh- 
bours, his great riches, gave him almost irresistible influence in Pro- 
vence ; and hiagpruelty and unforgiving temper made him the detestation 
of all whose destiny compelled them to experience those qualities. And 
yet (for what can resist the power of wealth ?) his halls were crowded by 
barons and nobles, who courted his favour ; brave knights and men at 
arms, who were proud of fighting under his banners, and troops of vassals 
who hated him, were ready to shed their blood for any quarrel in which 
his mere will might engage them. Among the other advantages that 
his riches had procured him was a fair wife. Peerless among the beauties 
of a country renowned for the charms of its women, the fair Margaretta 
had been forced by the commands of a stem father to wed the Lord of 
Roussillon, whom she did not love. She had not yet seen the revolution 
of fifteen summers when she was made the bride of Raimond ; and, with 
that facility so fatal to their own happiness which is the reproach of 
women, she surrendered to the wishes of others all her own hopes of 
happiness. For two years she enclured the cold affection of Raimond ; 
and, her heart being wholly unoccupied, hardly felt that the stem and 
unbending ferocity of the feudal chief was not calculated to excite the 
feelings of which she was capable. 

The hour must, however, come, sooner or later, in which every human 
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bein^ must confess the power of that deity by which the world is kept in 
harmony. Love had hitherto slumbered over his right, but he had not 
relinquished it; and it was impossible but that a soul such as Mar- 
garetta's must yield to his influence. 

Among- the retainers of the Lord of Roussillon, was a stripling whom 
"•hance had thrown upon the protection of Raimond. The father of 
Guillaume de Cabestaing had been a knight, whose extravagance had 
dissipated his small wealth, and at his death he left his son no other 
inheritance than his sword and his courage. A strong inclination for 
poetry had displayed itself in him at any early age; and this being 
cherished and encouraged, he was ranked amongst the most distinguished 
professors of the gay science before he had reached his twentieth year. 
The fire of genius and the peaceful pursuits of song had not, however, 
extinguished in him that martial spirit which was the characteristic of the 
times in which he lived, and he had given Raimond proofs in many an 
hour of peril that he could wield a warrior's sword as well as he could 
touch his lute. His courage and accomplishments made an impression 
even on the haughty baron; and, although he expressed, and perhaps 
felt, unbounded contempt for the arts of poetry and song, he could not 
refuse his admiration to the fiercer virtues which Guillaume had dis- 
played in battle before the beard upon his chin had proclaimed him man. 
His youth and personal beauty, joined to his other qualifications, gave 
him extraordinary influence with the fair, and there were few ladies 
within the bounds of Roussillon who did not confess his merit. 

And yet, with all these advantages, with opportunities which to other 
minds would have seemed to lead to honour, to fortune, and to enjoy- 
ment; Guillaume led a life of unmingled bitterness : — he had dared to 
love the peerless Lady Margaretta, and the conviction that his p2ission 
was hopeless was eating into his heart. His usual occupations became 
irksome to him ; he was no longer the first to raise the song in the hall, 
or to strike the deer in the forest : his falcon drooped upon its perch, he 
wandered about with downcast eyes, spoke with a sigh, neglected his 
dress ; and, in short, had all the appearance of a man deeply and irre- 
trievably in love. His lute was now seldom out of his hands, but its 
chords sounded none other than melancholy and despairing notes. Mar- 
garetta had seen and observed this change : her heart had not been slow 
in divining its cause, nor in returning the passion which the troubadour 
felt; but as yet she had not ventured to whisper this fatal truth to 
herself. 

' The moon is up, and yet it is not night ;' and the Lady Margaretta 
sits in her bower inhaling the freshness of the evening breeze which 
blows in from the sea, The windows on one side opened over the steep 
and lofty rock on which the castle was built, and the open door- way on 
the other side commanded a view of the wide and beautiful gardens. It 
was a delightful structure, embellished with the richest charms of art 
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and nature. Richly carved arches, of Saracenic form, supported its 
roof ; the curling clematis, creeping roses, and the pale passion-flower, 
had insinuated their branches between the open work of the marble, and 
hung their clustering- blossoms in rich confusion, scenting the soft air, 
and glittering in the dew and beams of night. A soft close turf served at 
once for the floor and carpet of this delightful chamber, and the most 
rare of the many rich and beautiful flowers to which Provence gives 
birth grew around in marble vases. The walls were covered with a 
richly wrought tapestry, brought far over sea from the eastern climes; 
the lady's chair, or throne, was of ivory, quaintly carved ; while cushions 
and seats were placed about for such of her attendants as she admitted* 
Here it was her custom to sit in the evening, and enjoy the calm of the 
hour, which, in the delightful land of Prjovence, is the most salubrious 
and agreeable of the whole day. The flowers opened their blossoms ; 
the citron groves gave out their balmy scent, and all nature seemed 
softened. The Lady Margaretta was alone ; her lute lay in her lap, and 
her hand, wandering listlessly and unconsciously among the strings, 
sounded some plaintive chords. She looked on the wide fair plains 
which lay before her, and of which she was called the mistress ; she 
gazed upon the indications of splendour and ease which surrounded her, 
and her heart ached as she thought how far preferable was the lot of 
the free peasant girls who loved where their affections directed them. 

The painful reverie in which she was plunged was broken by the sound 
of music, and she heard from the garden below the voice of the trouba- 
dour, who was venting his melancholy in a song. She listened and 
heard him sing these stanzas with a most pathetic expression 

SONG. 
* Grey twilight, from her shadowy hill. 

Discolours Nature's yeroal bloom. 
And sheds on grove, and field, and rill. 

One placid tint of deepening gloom. 

So sorrow flings upon my heart 
The shadows of her darkling ray, 
And from my day-dreams bids depart 
All that hope once had pictured gay. 

' The night steals on, the darkness grows 

* Which must obscure the scene so fair ; 

Come night and shroud o'er all my woes. 

The long drear night of dark despair.' 

Margaretta leaned over the balcony, and saw the disconsolate youth 

sitting at the foot of a large orange-tree in the garden ; the noise which 

this movement made roused the troubadour, and, as he looked up, he 

saw his mistress gazing at him. He rose ; and, ascending the winding 

staircase which led from the garden to the terrace, soon was in her 

presence. The lady sought to forget or conceal the weight that was 

upon her heart by talking in a trifling mood. 
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Why 80 wd, good Guillaume ?' she said. * What sorrow can have 
prompted the melancholy strains that thou has just poured forth, and 
vhich put the weeping nightingales to silence ? Thy songs used to tell 
of gallant deeds in hattle, or of gay lady's love. Busy as a bridegroom, 
and gay as the morning lark, it was thy wont to be ; and now one should 
liken thee more to a mortified priest, or to a weeping owl. What canst 
tfaou have to complain of?' 

' Woes, lady, which are too big and black for utterance.' 

' And with what a long-drawn sigh thou heavest out thy answer.' 

* An overcharged heart must needs sigh, until the moment comes 
when it may break.' 

' Nay, now, this passes patience,' said the lady, affecting displeasure ; 
• thou art young and well-favoured, honoured for thy courage, praised 
for thy lays, and favoured, unless report does thee wrong, by the smiles 
of fair ladies. Trust me, I find thee ungrateful ; and will, if thou dost 
not mend of this heinous fault, have thee tried at the next Cour d* Amour, 
If I shall be thy lady-judge, look for neither favour nor mercy at my 
hands.' 

' At thy hands, lady, death and doom shall be favour and mercy.' 

* Nay, then, since thou art so wilful, and will not be laughed out of 
thy black mood, tell me in sober earnest what it is that ails thee ?' 

'A cureless malady— one that dims not the eye, impairs not the 
strength, but which eats into the heart like the canker worm into the 
rose, and robs Ufe of its odour and grace ; one that may heaven's grace 
shield thee from, lady.' 

' And how name ye this disease ?' 

Guillaume looked at her, and the tears filled his fine eyes ; he turned 
away his head to conceal his emotion. 

' Nay, prithee, answer me,' said the lady, who felt that she could not 
carry her affected indifference much farther. * I will know thy ill, that 
I may seek thy cure. Thou art wayward, and knowest nought but that 
thou sufferest. Be ruled by me, and I will answer for thy being healed. 
Tell me first what is thy malady ?* 

' Despair — black consuming despair ; the fiend that drives sleep from 
the pillow, joy from the heart, and that hangs his fetters upon the soul 
until it breaks down under the cold weight.' 

* I said I knew thou couldst be cured. Small indeed is my skill in 
leech-craft, but yet enough for thy evil. I know a spell that shall scare 
away the fiend that haunts thee, shake off his chains, and heal the wounds 
he has made. Shall I speak it? Nay, do not shake thy head and 
heave thy breast with sighs ; answer me, Guillaume, shall I speak it ? 
It is hope.' 

This was said so emphatically that it vibrated upon the troubadour's 
heart : it was the word that he feared to utter to himself, because he 
thought it was only a delusion. He had tried to hope, and hfs heart 
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sickened because he could not ; and now the lips on which his c^stiny 
hung sounded it out in a tone of purest melody. A fire rushed through 
his veins, and a gleam of joy, as rapid and as transient as hghtning in a 
storm, shot across his bosom. He looked up at the lady Maigaretta* 
and her eyes were fixed on the earth. She feared that she had g^ne too 
far, and that she had betrayed the feelings of her heart. Guillaome saw 
her emotion, and read in it the confirmation of the dangerous joy which 
he had at first distrusted. 

The Lady Margaretta, by a powerful effort, mastered herself; and, by 
way of turning the conversation, said, ' Tell me, Guillaume, you who are 
so well versed in all that belongs to the g^y science, tell me how you 
distinguish a true passion from that which is feigned ?' 

* Alas I madam, there are no rules ; it can only be discovered by that 
nice discrimination which belongs to a pure and true heart. One who 
loves wantonly, and like a worldling, betrays in all his actions some of the 
sordid and base nature of the falsehood he adopts. He who loves truly 
is timid and reserved in the earlier hours of his passion. Delicacy and 
purity are the essence of this sentiment ; the adoration which, if he loves 
truly, he must feel for the lady of his heart, causes him to approach her 
reverently, to worship the earth on which she walks, and to love with the 
holy fervour that martyrs feel for the saints to whom they address their 
vows. The slightest favour that is vouchsafed to such a lover transports 
him to heaven ; a glance from his mistress's eye is bhss.' 

Margaretta could not help looking upon the troubadour, but his eyes 
sparkled with so unusual a fire that she drew hers away, and cast than 
down, blushing. ' A touch oi her hand,' continued Guillaume, ' fires 
her lover's heart.' He took the lady's hand as he spoke ; and, in^print- 
ing a kiss upon it, continued, ' And when his lips toudi it — he falls 
upon his knees to pay homage to his divinity.' Guillaume was upon his 
knees, and Margaretta had not withdrawn her hand. The hour was 
propitious, and the lover, who was just before invoking despair to end 
his miseries, felt that they were not incurable. Maigaretta sunk upon 
her chair, overcome by the Bood of emotion which her heart experienced 
for the first time ; it was in vain to atten^t concealment, and she con- 
fessed in murmurs, and in silence more eloquent than words, that the 
troubadour's love was requited. The happy moments flew by unheeded, 
and the lovers had foigotten the whole world, until it was recalled to 
their memory by the approach of some of Maigaretta's ladies. A hasty 
adieu closed this interview, and Cabestaing retired with a heart full of 
hope and joy. 

And thus it is that Love, the tyrant, sometimes diooses to sport with 
the happiness of his most sincere votaries. In this very hour, when the 
ill-fated countess and the troubadour believed that their happiness was 
to begin. Fate was preparing his heaviest blow for them. The stem 
Earl of Roussillon had been an unobserved witness of their interview. 
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and had learnt their mutual passion. Time had cakned some of the 
ardour of his temper, without ameliorating his heart ; he was less im- 
petuous, hut had become more cruel; and he restrained the natural 
impulse of taking vengeance on the spot, on the vassal who meditated 
an attempt upon his honour, only that he might make that vengeance 
more certain and fatal. 

In the morning, as Cabestaing was wandering in the garden with the 
hope of seeing the countess, he was accosted by Raimond's page, who 
told him that the lord had gone out to hawk, and requested Guillaume 
to meet him, with his favourite falcon, at the witch elm in the lower 
forest. With great reluctance the troubadour prepared to obey this 
bidding, which he was the more inclined to do that he might give no 
cause for the suspicions which he knew that his love for the countess 
was likely enough of itself to occasion. 

The witch elm was the scene of a thousand fabulous legends, which 
\rere most religiously believed throughout the country. It stood alone, 
near the middle of a small forest, and in a small space of about fifty 
yards in circumference. On this g^reen-sward, where nothing but short 
grass grew, it was said that those persons who have unhallowed com- 
merce with the spirits of another world held their meetings, and cele- 
brated their foul rites. No inducement could have brought any of the 
villagers willingly to this spot after nightfall, and all who had from 
accident been near it at such time, were ready to bear witness to having 
seen lights, and heard sounds, surpassing all understanding or belief. 
Cabestaing had indulged in visionary trains of thought so much, that 
his mind was not free from the common superstitions, and he had 
persuaded himself to believe, that this was the haunt of the invisible 
beings who people the space around us. But far from being a source of 
fear to him, this was often the cause of an intense delight, which cannot 
be described, and which can only be appreciated by those who have ex- 
perienced similar delusions. He sate upon the turf, talking to his bird, 
which perched upon his hand, and thus awaited the earl. Some time 
had elapsed ; and, as he thought Raimond might have been led away by 
his sport, and would not keep his appointment, he thought of going 
home, when looking up, he saw the count standing with his arms crossed, 
and stedfastly gazing at him. He saw instantly, in the fixed stem look 
of the baron, that something had happened to rouse his fiercest rage, and 
he believed that he was the object of it. He rose instantly, and, ap- 
proaching, asked him respecting the morning's sport. It is always a 
difficult thing to begin a quarrel. Raimond felt it to be so on this occa- 
sion ; and, after a moment's hesitation, he resolved, as his wont was, to 
cut the knot he could not untie. 

' I came not here, minstrel, to talk of sport ; but to chastise the 
daring minion who presumes to fix his disloyal thoughts on his 
kird's wife.* 
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Tiie blood fled from the minstrers cheeks at this intimation thai 
Raimond knew of his love for the Lady Mai^aretta. He was no coward* 
as he had often proved ; but he felt the danger in which he stood, as 
the conviction forced itself upon him, that he or the earl could never 
quit the spot alive ; and he knew too that Raimond was no mean anta-^ 
gonist. He could not reply, but his left hand involuntarily clutched the 
hilt of his sword. 

' Thou art right/ exclaimed Raimond, who saw this movement, 
' nought else can save thee ; so out with it. I will not slay thee as thou 
deservest — ^thou shalt have an honourable death ; so draw.' 

Cabestaing wanted no persuasion ; the love of life prompted him, and 
the devilish insinuation which he could not keep down, that Raimond's 
death might advance his hopes, also mingled itself with his thoughts. 
He drew his sword, and, keeping his back to the elm, awaited Raimond'9 
attack ; but his weapon was only a short hunting sword, and the earl 
wore his long battle faulchion. 

The combatants engaged, and Cabestaing soon found, by the coolness 
of his antagonist, that it was his intention to weary him out. He knew 
that he had nothing to hope from Raimond's mercy — ^he knew that he 
deserved nothing from it ; but the knowledge of his disloyalty did not 
incline him to submit to the bloody doom which he knew he must un-* 
dergo if his lord should conquer. He resolved to attempt to put an end 
to the fight, and flew with the impetuosity of despair upon his adversary. 
Raimond put by his blows with a coolness which provoked and baffled 
him ; he lost his caution ; he felt that the exertion had impaired his 
strength, and that his blows fell more lightly. His savage foe saw all 
this too ; and now becoming, in his turn, the assailant, he rained his 
blows upon the youth with the fury of a whirlwind. It was impossible 
to withstand this-— Cabestaing gave ground, and Raimond, following him 
<;losely, smote him to the earth with a mortal blow. The indignant soul 
of the troubadour vented itself in a long sigh, and the savage conqueror 
looked with a grim delight upon the mutilated corpse of his victim. 

* * * • 

The banquet was spread in the hall of Roussillon's castle, and many a 
gallant guest was there. The sewers bore about the rich dishes, and the 
feast was nearly done, when Raimond, whose manner during the repast 
had been sterner than usual, called to the steward to bring him the dish 
he had commanded. He bore it himself to his lady, and requested her 
to taste it — she complied. ' How do you find this viand ?' he asked. 

* Excellent good,' she replied ; ' of what is it made, I prithee ?* 

' An adulterer's heart,' he cried. In a voice that made the vaulted hall 
echo ; ' and this is his head.' As he spoke, a varlet advanced, bearing 
in a dish the ghastly severed head of Cabestaing, gored with wounds, 
and clotted with blood. 

Margaretta turned pale, and would have sunk upon the floor, but that 
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her attendants supported bar. The gruests wer^ utterly dismayed, and 
gazed in silence upon one another, and upon the horrible spectacle 
which was before them. 

* And this food you find excellent pood,' he said, with a demoniac 
sneer. 

' So good,' she replied, ' that from this moment no other food shall 
pass my lips.^ 

Raimond's hand was upon his dagger, but his friends, who had 
somewhat recovered from the surprise that had hitiierto benumbed 
their faculties, now interposed, and held him. 

Margaretta turned to quit the hall, and walked on to the terrace. 
With a disordered mien she approached the bower; and^ as if the sight 
of this spot recalled her to a sense of her wretched condition, she 
shrieked wildly; — in the next moment, and before her women could 
prevent it, she threw herself with a desperate plunge from the open 
window, which looked over the steep rock on which the castle was 
built, iixto the abyss beneath. Her mangled body was picked up and 
interred, to gratify the pride of her gloomy murderer, with all pomp ; 
but her memory, and that of the ill-fated troubadour who perished for 
her love, is still preserved in the song^ of Provence. 
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THE WELCH ROB ROY. 



Onb fine summer evening, towards the close of the fifteenth century, 
a gallant knight and his esquire were winding along the mountain 
passes of Cardiganshire, when the increasing dangers of the road gave 
strong hints that they had lost their way. As they advanced at a brisk 
trot, they suddenly found themselves in the midst of a wilderness of 
glen, mountain, and cataract. The Towy roared at their feet, and 
above them towered stupendous masses of rock, here fringed with thick 
woods, and there peeping forth in naked grandeur. ' By my halidame, 
said the knight, ' this is a cheerless prospect for a weary traveller.' 

' Hark !' replied the squire, ' methinks I hear voices in yonder 
greenwood.' * Onward then, in God's name,' said his companion; and, 
grasping his sword firmly in his hand, moved witii caution in the 
direction of the noise. 

The moon had by this time risen, and revealed a deep mass of wood 
that rose to an awful distance above them. Not the slightest vestige of 
a human track was visible ; but ever and anon a wild chorus, interrupted 
by bursts of merriment, came wafted on the gale. Guided by the sound, 
the travellers tied their horses to' a tree, and, aided by the brilliant 
light of a full moon, scrambled through the underwood, until they 
reached an open space, where, seated round a beechen table, well laden 
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with venisoii, paisty, wild fowl, and sundry huge flasks of Webh ale, 
they disGOTered a party of about thirty outlaws. A young forester of 
thoughtful but prepossessing aspect, was stationed at one end of the 
table, listening to the merry tones of a harper on his right band. On 
perceiving the strangers, the assembly all rose from their seats, untU 
the young man motioned them to be silent 

* Ye are welcome, sirs,' he exclaimed, ' whether ye come as friends or 
fbes — to measure a sword or to drink a health : Twm John Catty is 
prepared for either/ 

' We are peaceful travellers,' replied the knight, ' and crave your 
hospitality until the morrow.' 

' Be seated then,' said the youth who seemed to be the chief of the 
assembly, ' and do you, Hoel,' turning to the minstrel, ' strike up a 
woodland welcome.' The harper, thus called on, inclined himself 
towards an inviting glass of October, and after rolling about a pair of 
gooseberry eyes, adjusted his instrument, drained his fiask, and played 
a merry tune, that set the whole assembly in a roar of laughter. 

' By'r lady,' said the stranger knight, addressing himself in the 
intervals of the song to Twm John Catty, ' I little thought ere I 
returned to Bala to hear harp-strings tinkle in the underwoods of 
Cardigan.' 

' Go you to Bala,' said the outlaw, ' and know not that Harry of 
England is up in the vicinage ?' 

The stranger looked surprised. ' But are not Mortimer and the 
Percies encamped on the borders of the lake, awaiting my — the return 
of Glendower, I mean ?' 

' Glendower, Sir KB%>ht ?' and then after a pause, in v^iich he 
scrutinised his features with deep and thoughtful attention, ' a health, 
a health, my merry men all; the age of marvel is returned, for the 
princely Glendower sits at an outlaw's board.' 

' Tis a marvel, I confess,' returned the knight, surprised at such an 
unexpected discovery ; ' yet though report has said much to your pre- 
judice, your own private wrongs and the lawless violence of the times 
must needs stand your apology.' 

'I have indeed been wronged; but, de^ as were my injuries, I 
have had an adequate revenge. Three years ago yon pale moon shone 
down upon the gay morion of Roderick Aranza; his helmet plume 
fluttered to the breeze, and his cuirass flashed back the star-light, but 
the warrior lay dead upon the battlements of Cerig-cennan.' 

' By tiie mass, it was boldly done.' 

• Aye, but mark the sequel : King Henry heard <rf his minion's death, 
and stood in the haD of my ancestors, hke the weird demon of Cader 
Idris,* in his cloudy palace of storms. He even rendered me,' con- 

• The weird demon, or Storm-spirit of Cader Idria, was the forerunner of 
calamity.— Vide Camp, Traditions, 
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tinued the forester, in a voice of deep but stifled aDg^ish, ' fatherless 
aod motherless oa earth, and drove me to the greea sward, where the 
Uae vault of heaven is my only roof. And, now that I have satisfied 
your curiosity, i^eak, whence go you on the morrow ?' 

He paused for a reply : but Glendower, fearful of beings overheard, 
drew him into the n^ore intricate recesses of the wood, and then, in an 
earnest and determined manner, unfolded all the circumstances of his 
treasonable confederacy with the North, his immediate intention ot 
joining his vassals, who were mustered on the banks of Bala; and 
concluded by expressing a hope that the outlaw would assist in the re- 
bellion. The forester embraced the proposal; his heart panted for 
adventure, as eagerly as his associates for plunder; and after some 
little affected hesitation, in order probably to enhance the value of his 
alliance, he agreed to set out on the ensuing evening, and join the 
Welch squadrons. This, however, was not decided on without previous 
attention to his own interests ; which being duly promised on the part 
of Glend(9wer, the confederates soon settled their plan of operation, and 
tken returned to the banquet, where they found the harper entertaining 
the foresters with a favorite Welch drinking-song. 

With the earliest pe^ of dawn the bugle woke them from repose, and 
Glendower and his squire perceived their steeds ready equipped for 
trav^, and a goodly breakfast spread with rustic neatness on the turf. 
It was soon dispatched, and the travellers resumed their journey, the 
knight, as he retired, whispering in the outlaw leader's ear the parting 
admonition — ^Remember. 

John Thomas the son of Catherine,* whom I have thus abruptly in- 
troduoed to my readers, was a young Wdchman of ' gentle blood' and 
ardent temperament. His ancestors had long resided in the neighbour- 
hood of Lampeter^ and were notorious for their aversion to the English. 
Their descendants inherited the same prejudices; and John, when a 
boy, became a favorite among all classes. On reaching manhood he 
signalized himself by his enmity to Roderick Aranza, a favorite coortier 
of Henry IV. who resided at the Castle of Cerig-oennaa. The quarrel 
originated in the Welch chieftain's use of an intemperate expression, 
which his enemy oommonioated to the English government as the de- 
claration of a traitor. His estates at Lampeter were accordingly con- 
fiscated, and Roderick, being invested with full powers to execute the 
attainder, seized J<^'s only sister as hostage, and garrisoned the castle 
with his own train. The young chieftain was then at Penman-mawr. 
but no sooner heard of the confiscation of his estates, and the capture 
of his relative, than he hastily collected his vassals, and besieged Aranza 
in his strong holds at Ccrig-cennan. Roderick sustained a tedious 
siege by means of a subterranean passage, which, perforating the rock 

* 7 he >l(i mode of reco^mmag Comilj sirnamet in Wake. 
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on whiefa the castle was built, enabled the garrisoo to hold cofmnunica- 
tion with the neighbourhood. The passage, however, was soon dis- 
covered, and Aranza, in excess of disappointment, immured John's 
sister in the cave, where she was starved to death. This roused the 
diieftain's inexorable hatred; he pushed the assault, attacked his 
enemy in person, and murdered him on the battlements of Cerig-cennan. 
The castle was then plundered, but its ruin still exists, and its cave, the 
scene of early feuds, is still shown to the inquisitive stranger. 

On hearing of the death of his favorite, Henry .instantly resolved to 
pass summary punishment on the offender, more especially as the 
Northern provinces of Wales were now in a state of actual rebdlion, 
and some public example of severity was requisite. He accordingly 
marched a numerous army against John's castle at Lampeter; ordered 
the execution of his father and mother as rebels, and ravaged his 
paternal estates with the united destruction of fire and sword. Unable 
to cope with such a force, the young warrior fled with a few faithful 
followers into the wilds of Cardigan, adopted the appellation* of Twm 
John Catty, and visited on all classes the injuries which he had himself 
sustained. His temper, which was naturally cheerful, became roughened 
by misfortune, and few could recognise the lively chieftain in the 
hardened outlaw. 

Three years thus passed on, and still the green wood was his sole resi- 
dence. The English monarch had in the mean time crushed the re- 
bellion, and the Welch were left to enjoy a brief interval of repose. 
It was now that the dread of Twm John Catty overspread every class of 
the community ; for, with his bold foresters by his side, he fearlessly 
plundered villages, taxed monasteries, and bestowed oa the needy what 
he extorted from the rich. His robberies, however, were unstained by 
cruelty; and as they generally terminated in some rude jest, at the 
expense of the hapless traveller, ridicule softened over the glaring 
violation of justice. 

A few weeks previous to the period at which this tale commences, the 
tranquillity of Wales was again disturbed by the ambition of Earl 
Mortimer, and the restless activity of Glendower ; who, by reason of his 
personal enmity to the English Lord Grey, had undertaken to join 
the rebellion. The Percies too were persuaded to countenance the 
scheme, and were even now encamped with their associates on the 
banks of Bala, awaiting a battle with Henry TV. who, after forcing a 
hasty march through England, had taken up his quarters on the opposite 
shores of the lake. It was at this period that Glendower, on missing 
his road from Uandilo-Vauhr, where he had been to collect confederates, 
had suddenly encountered the outlaws. - The character of their leader 
was not unknown to him; but as he was well acquainted with his 
hostility to the English, he argued much from his courage and devotion 
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to the cause. He accordiDglv exacted from him the promise to which I 
have before alluded, and then hastened to Bala, to resume the command 
of his vassals. 

On the departure of Glendower and his squire, Twm John Catty 
addressed his followers on the subject of their joining* the rebellion, 
offering^ at the same time ample spoil from their enemies, and a free 
pardon from their countrymen. The last, it is probable, did not weig^h 
much in the scale ; but the idea of booty excited their cupidity, and they 
resolved to separate on the same evening, with a promise of re- 
assembling in the Welch oamp. The rest of the day was spent in 
preparation, and by moonlight they set forward on their march. 

Towards evening* the outlaw leader reached Lampeter, where he 
halted for an instant to survey the home of his infemcy. A thousand 
bitter feeUng^, that had long* slumbered, now rushed upon his soul, as 
he gaze.d 01 his ruined castle, yet blackened with the flames. Of all its 
former g^randeur, but one solitary turret remained. Thoughtful he stood 
beside it, and a convulsion of indescribable anguish passed across his 
countenance, as he recalled the memory of his murdered relative. This 
was but the weakness of a moment, for the prospect of revenge imparted 
a stem satisfaction to his heart. 

By the advice of Glendower the outlaw determined to visit the English 
camp for the purpose of ascertaining its strength and situation. 

It was now deep midnight, the moon had set, and the last watch-fires 
were already waning in the camp. Amid the sleeping thousands that 
surrounded him, the British monarch alone lay immersed in thought upon 
his couch. The past, laden with guilt, rushed over his mind, until, 
unable to compose himself to rest, he withdrew the curtains of his tent, 
and looked out upon the night. The air was calm and pleasant, dark 
clouds scudded across the troubled rack of heaven, and the waters of 
the lake fell in rippling murmurs upon the shore. The soul of the 
haughty king was melted even to womanly tenderness at the sight, and a 
bitter sigh escaped him as he recalled the memory of the young Welch 
chieftain, whom his injuries had driven to despair. ' And what if he 
should be here,' he exclaimed, in the moment of frenzied imagination, 
' to avenge the destruction of his clans ?' 

' He is here,' said a deep- toned voice, and a dark figure stood beside 
him. - ' Harry of England,' it exclaimed, * the hour of retribution 
arrives : haste, betake thee to thy weapon ; for, by the God above U8, 
either thou or I must fall.' 'You would not murder me?' said the 
affrighted monarch, as he recognized the stem lineaments of the outlaw. 
' Murder you ?' he replied : ' no ! though you have left me neither 
iood nor shelter, friend nor kinsman, I scorn to murder an unarmed 
man. The heightened tones of his voice attracted the attention of a 
sentinel, who was parading without the tent. Apprehensive of danger, 
he immediately gave the alarm, ahd a file of soldiers rushed to the 
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scene of contest. The forester, roused by the noise, had but just time 
to retreat, when the king g>ave notice of his escape. The sentinels 
followed to the shore ; but the furtive was already far upon the lake, 
on his return to the Welch camp. 

The morning rose dark and lowering, thick clouds gathered on the 
mountain summits, and a dull creeping mist brooded over the landscape. 
Waked from repose each army prepared for action, and soon the trumpet 
announced that an English squadron had quitted its encampment. 
The war- song of Glendower was instantly raised among his clans, and, 
as they saw the glittering files of infantry wind along the opposite shore, 
each heart beat high in anticipation of attack. The word to march was 
soon given, and the Welch troops, headed by Glendower, and joined by 
Twm John Catty, who had ascertained the most accessible point of 
attack, hastened to a plain at the further end of Bala, which the British 
cavalry seemed desirous to maintain. 

The conflict was maintained with bravery, but the result was fatal to 
the hopes of Glendower ; and Twm John Catty, seeing that all for the 
present was lost, retreated with his adherents to their old haunts among 
the wild woods of Cardigan. 

There he remained for days in a state of comparative tranquillity. 
By day-break his followers sprung to the chase, and returned at evening 
to the underwoods, where the night was whiled away in music and in 
merriment. The king of England meantime, after effectually crushing 
the confederacy, stationed troops throughout the principality, in the 
hope of surprising Glendower and the outlaws, against whose leader the 
encounter in the camp had caused him to cherish an inextinguishable 
hatred. Aware of these hostile sentiments, Twm John Catty determined 
to remain tranquil for the present in his fastnesses, satisfied by the 
massacre his band had effected among the English, and resolving to join 
Glendower, when he should again project an insurrection. But his 
resources soon failed, his adherents began to murmur, and even their 
leader manifested symptoms of ennui. 

To escape from these he engaged in marauding expeditions against 
the neighbouring monasteries, and mixed frequently in the village dance. 
While engaged on one occasion in rustic revelry, a young lady mounted 
on a palfrey, and attended by two servants, crossed the common on her 
road to Uandisent. ' The heiress of Ystradd-Ffin,' shouted the villagers, 
and the bonnet of Twm John Catty was instantly in his hand. He 
gazed on her with unaffected admiration: a light riding habit fitting 
close to the body, displayed the graceful symmetry of her person* and a 
pair of dark blue eyes illumining a somewhat pale but thoughtful face, 
gave it that expression of simplicity for which the Welch ladies are so 
remarkable. She seemed equally surprised with the appearance of the 
outlaw, whose noble contour of countenance was well calculated to 
interest a stranger, how much more then must it have struck upon the 
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foncy of an artless girl, whose life had hitherto been spent in the retire- 
ment of liandisent ? 

Left in infancy an orphan, with none but an old female domestic to 
control her actions, her existence had been as yet but an imaginative 
dream of romance. From earliest childhood she had been companioned 
among scenes where nature when she speaks to the heart, addresses it 
in the language of sublimity and grandeur. The romantic legends of 
the neighbourhood, with its savage moors and gloomy ravines, had each 
dieir mysterious attraction, until her very soul seemed to blend in 
sympathy Vith the landscape, and assume a character of corresponding 
devation. But although the sublime was thus familiarized to her fancy, 
the beautiful had its share of heartfelt interest. When the first thrush 
piped in the underwood, she would pause and listen as if a spirit 
influenced its harmony ; or wander by the banks of the Southey to see 
the setting sun quiver on its surface, or watch the zenith moon as she 
poured her mellow light over hill and dale, now gleaming upon the 
naked crags of Llynn-y-Van, and anon silvering the feathery spray of 
the cataract, as if to light its downward course. She was the child of 
nature ; the sister of romance, cradled and matured in the wilderness. 
The sun never shone upon so delicate, so lovely a creation ; she was too 
pure for his world, and should have bloomed in a sphere of her own, 
where the beings were as faukless as herself. 

From the dreamy state of existence in which she had hitherto in- 
dulged, she was now for the first time awakened. The character of T¥rm 
John Catty was well known to her, her gentle heart had felt for his 
distresses, and dwelt with dangerous enthusiasm on his valQur. But as 
a tale of love is always uninteresting, (except to the parties concerned) 
I shall pass over the successful suit of the forester, his midnight in- 
terviews with the lady of Liandisent, the popular tradition of his having 
caught her hand as she put it carelessly through the loop-hole of the 
lattice, where they were conversing, with a vow that he would not release 
it till she promised to become his wife ; and hasten to the period when 
they met for the last time by the legendary pool of Llynn-y-Van. 

The evening was wild, and the mists yet hung upon the loftiest 
summits of the Black Mountains, when the outlaw stood beside the 
pool. A scene of savage loneliness lay around him. Jagged precipices 
towering to an awful distance above the tarn, which they embosomed on 
every side ; black morasses concealed in part by short stunted brushwood 
were the sole objects that met his eye. The superstitions of the neigh- 
bourhood were in unison with the character of their scenery. Here in 
the earlier days of Welch record, the daughter of Madoc had drowned 
herself : here she stood when the tidings of her lover's decease first 
reached her, and over these waters, her last death-scream rose as she 
plunged into the fatal tide. From that hour her wraith was supposed to 
haunt Llynn-y-Van, and under the familiar appellation of the White 
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Lady, to appear on the eve of calamity. As the forester recalled this 
tradition, a light figure was seen winding round the brow of the Black 
Mountains, and the next instant was clasped to his bosom. He 
addressed her as the Lady of Llandisent, and reminded her of the 
promise to become his wife. 

' I needed not the recollection,' she replied, ' for my own word was 
sufficient.' 

' True, Elinor, but you little know the dangers of an outlaw's bride' 
or the hazards at which even his life is preserved.' 

' I have thought — deeply thought of them all, and am still resolved^ 
^he added with a faint smile, ' to live and die the Queen of the Un- 
derwood/ 

' But what will you do love, when the north wind howls along the 
glen ? While summer lasts, the velvet sward will suffice us for .a couch, 
and the broad beech for a canopy ; but when winter comes on, you will 
feel a dreadful reverse. That delicate frame will droop, those eyes will 
fade, and those lips will say, ' you wooed me in the hour of summer^ 
you wooed me when the nightingale carolled in the grove, and nature 
bore us companionship in love. It is now winter, the icicle glistens on 
the beech, the nightingale has ceased her song, and Elinor is dying with 
the cold.' 

' Never,' replied the devoted girl, ' shall complaint escape these lips.' 

' To morrow then you will be ^ine : mine in the face of heaven : 
mine in the bonny greenwood, where I have so long lived and loved.' 

The lady of Llandisent faltered forth a timid acquiescence, but the 
tear stood in her eye as she thought of the underwoods of Cardigan. 
' What ails you, love,' said Twm John Catty, with a look of anxious 
solicitude. 

* I know not,' she replied, * but a heavy gloom hangs over me, when 
I think of the approaching morrow. Twice has the night- owl hooted 
from Llandisent, and twice has the corpse-light* gleamed from the 
lattice where you and I have so often met.' As she said these words, a 
wild strain of music was heard floating along the surface of the pool, 
over which a shadowy form seemed to hover. It was robed in a cloud 

* The corpse-light was supposed to gleam from the windows at midnight, and 
prognosticate calamity to the family in whose house it happened to be lodging at 
the time. There was also another corpse-light which appeared only in the open 
air, and was a sort of country cousin to the former. Wherever it stopped, was to 
be the scene of some terrible calamity, so that the Welch peasant always followed 
it with fear and trembling. In body it is something similar to our English Will o*- 
the-whisp ; but with a disposition infinitely more mischievous and restless. An 
impudent sceptic once rau after it, with the intention of lighting his tobacco-pipe ; 
but after leading him a dance through all the bogs and quagmires in the neighbour- 
hood, it stopped opposite the village stocks, in which the man was shortly afterwards 
placed for drunkenness. Like witches and short petticoats, it is at present some- 
what unfashionable, confining its acquaintance to the lower orders of Welch 
herdsmen with whom, however, it is on the most intimate terms of horror. 
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of mist, but the countenance dimly seen through the vapour, reflected 
an expression of unearthly melancholy. Elinor started at the sig^ht ; 
' it is the White Lady of L3nin-y-Van/ she exclaimed, and sunk senseless 
on her lover's bosom. When she recovered, the figure was still dis- 
cernible, her wild lustreless eyes being fixed on her as with the power of 
enchantment. But as evening drew on, the vision became more indis- 
tinct, until it seemed to blend with the lengthening shadows of twilight, 
while the music after lingering awhile in the air, died away in soft 
whispers on the hill. 

The outlaw stood rooted to the spot, and Elinor, her pale cheek pressea 
to his bosom, wept with the convulsive violence of an infant. He 
succeeded at length in leading her from the pool, gently chid her sorrow, 
and promised on the ensuing evening to meet her in the greenwood 
chapel. ' And then, Elinor,' he added, as together they descended from 
Lljmn-y-Van, ' when you are mine for ever, the rose shall return to 
your cheek, and the lustre to your eye. Again shall the forester's 
laugh ring through the glen, and happiness attend our steps as we 
brush the morning dew from the underwood.' 

The day appointed by the outlaw for his marriage arrived. It was 
wild and stormy, dark thunderclouds gathered on the brow of the 
mountains, and the lightning streamed in forked radiance through the 
glens. As evening drew on, the greenwood rung to the shouts of the 
villagers, who accompanied their leader and his bride to the chapel. 
A monk commenced the solemn ritual, and when it was concluded, the 
assembly sate down to a rural feast prepared under a covered tent. 
Placed between Elinor and the minstrel, Twm John Catty alone preserved 
a sullen reserve. The goblet passed untasted by him, and the joke that 
lightened up the countenances of all failed to relax the gloomy severity 
of his features. 

Leaving his young bride under the care of one of his trustiest foresters, 
he quitted the banquet, and hastened with Hoel to the out-skirts of the 
wood, to see that each sentinel was at his proper post. This necessary 
duty perform^ed, he visited every other accessible point, and on his way 
back seated himself on the broken stump of an old beech, and beckoned 
the minstrel to his side. * You have known me hitherto,' he exclaimed, 
after a long pause, ' as a bold and thoughtless outlaw ; but there are 
some feelings, Hoel, that in spite of ourselves will force their way to the 
heart. • Do you see yon pale and languid figure ?' pointing to Elinor, 
who was standing in front of the tent, ' she is ill able to cope with our 
rough life, and heaven only knows what she will do when I am gone.' 

Surprised at such unexpected tenderness, Hoel could make no reply. 
He endeavoured to mutter some words of encouragement, but the sound 
died away on his lips. The outlaw marked his emotion. ' 'Tis useless, 
my good friend,' he continued, ' to attempt resistance, when the hand of 
fate is on us. For myself, I am a ruined man, and have but one tie 
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that DOW binds me to the world. That tie is soon to he for ever broken. 
You smile, but 'tis even so, and this night will be the last of my mortal 
pilgrimagpe. I have seen the storm Spirit of Cader-Idris. He stood 
beside my couch in the greenwood, and while his dull heavy eye glared 
on me, with the expression of the sepulchre; ' woe! woe !' he uttered* 
' to the last of his race,' and faded in mist from my sight. 

The outlaw paused, and the minstrel equally infected with the super- 
stition of the times, stood rivetted in horror to the spot. ' For myself, 
I care not ; but for that poor defenceless girl' — and he wrung the hand 
of Hoel, while a tear trembled in his eye. At this instant, a thrush 
sprung from the neighbouring thicket, and soared chi nipping above 
their heads. The forester pointed it out to his companion ; ' Free and 
happy,' he exclaimed, ' as that bird, was Elinor, when I first knew her, 
and like that bird will she be,' bringing it to the ground with an arrow, 

'when 1 am in the grave; unless * The harper understood the 

appeal; 'she shall never need a friend while I live.' 'Thank you — 
thank you,' repeated the outlaw, and then resuming his usual sternness of 
demeanour, returned with his associate to the tent. 

The storm which had long hovered in the air, now burst forth with 
resistless energy. Crash after crash, the thunder-claps rattled among 
the mountains, and the oaks groaned heavily under each sweeping of the 
hollow blast. On a sudden the faint tones of a bugle were heard, then 
the clatter of armour, and the plunge of a heavy substance into the 
Towy. A sentinel rushed into the tent ; ' our out-posts are surprised,' 
he exclaimed, ' and the main body of the Southrons is advancing upon 
us.' In an instant all was confusion, and Twm John Catty, aware of 
the impending danger, hurried Elinor to a cave, situated high up in the 
greenwood. This was the only secret shelter that the fastnesses of 
Cardigan afforded. The front was concealed by huge masses of rock, 
and so narrow as to admit only one person at a time, and even that one 
with considerable diflSculty. The access to it from the bed of the Towy 
was hazardous, and the interior small, being overrun with weeds, but 
open to the sky, so that a stranger by planting himself on the summit, 
might with ease overlook all who were within the cave. 

On returning to his foresters, after having carefully secluded Elinor 
and the monk in the recess, Twm John Catty ranged his band into two 
equal divisions, and as the English troops scrambled up the crags, 
received them with a discharge of arrows. But Sir Scroope Barnard 
had well disposed his men, and on graining the chapel, commanded a 
herald to proclaim free pardon to all but the outlaw leader. The offer 
was received with disdain ; the whole band vowing never to desert him 
while a chance of freedom remained. ' Forward then,* said the British 
commander, while the officers of the different companies issued their 
several orders ; ' Grenadiers ! stand fast on the left flank. — Dragoons ! 
prepare to charge ; double quick time ; charge I' 
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The squadron instantly advanced; the underwood seemed teeming 
with soldiers, and the harp of Hoel, amid the hollow pauses of the 
thunder, was heard cheering' his bands to battle. Evening' meantime 
stole over the landscape, and lit only by a doubtful twilig'ht, the troops 
attacked each other at random. Stationed at the head of his countrymen. 
Sir Scroope Barnard fought with the intrepidity of a lion ; while Twm 
John Catty, equally courageous, kept -alive the martial spirit of his 
ancestors. But his efforts were vain ; file after file of the enemy's troops 
forced a passage through the underwood, while the exertions of hb 
foresters insensibly relaxed. The fate of the battle now hung upon a 
stroke ; the outlaw marked his hour, and singled out the British com- 
mander as he stood conspicuous by his waving plumes. ' Commend 
yourself to heaven,' he exclaimed, ' for your last hour is arrived.' 

' To your weapon. Sir,' said the Englishman, rushing forward to meet 
him, ' I hold no parley with a rebel,' and without further reply struck a 
heavy blow upon his sword-arm. The forester parried the stroke, but 
his steel breaking on the recoil, he stood for an instant defenceless, and 
then rushed on his opponent, g^ped him by the throat, and hurled him 
with gigantic force into the torrent that foamed below. The Towy 
received its burden, a sudden splash was heard— ^ g^roan, and all 
was over. 

Elinor meanwhile awaited the return of her husband, with the most 
heart-rending anxiety. Twice she dispatched the monk to the front of 
the cave, to gain intelligence of his movements, and as he described the 
progress of the battle from the spot where he stood to view it, her heart 
sickened with apprehension. 

' Is he safe, father ?' she said, ' say that he is but safe* and I am 
content/ 

* lie is safe,' replied the friar, ' and bears him like a lion in the fray. 
I see the red plume waving in his bonnet, and the sword glittering in 
his hand. His foresters throng around him ; they retreat — advance— 
and now diey rally to the charge. Your lord is at the head of his bands ; 
the English squadrons sink before him ; the battle-axe gleams against his 
breastplate ; but the might of heroes is in his arm. — * 

* Hark !' interrupted the affrighted girl, * did you not hear a scream P 
Oh God ! Oh God ! — they have murdered him.' 

' It is the death-groan of an enemy; they have plunged his corpse into 
the Towy ; and again — ^hah ! he totters— he falls.' 

' Who faUs, who falls ?' 

' Your husband, lady, but no— he rises again; he stands like a rock 
on the broad ocean, while the billowy waves of battle beat in vain against 
him. His foresters drop around him — ^the enemy press over their 
bodies ; already they have gained the pass — ^now they ascend yon crag ; 
now — oh God ! they come, they come.' 

The English troops were, indeed, fast approaching, when Twm John 
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Catty having: ordered his foresters to fire the nnderwood, nuhed faint 
and wounded into the cave. ' Elinor, dearest Elinor/ he exclaimed, 
' one last, one parting kiss, and then — adien for ever ?' With these 
words he clasped her in his arms ; strained her to his bleedings breast, 
and climbed the craggy summit of the rock that overhung the recess. 
A brisk wind had by this time arisen, and the greenwood cradded and 
blazed in a thousand different directions. The British squadrons were 
panic-struck at the sight ; but the outlaw stood unawed upon the crag» 
amid the hollow rumbling of the thunder; the crash of the blazing 
forest, and the deafening din of arms. Alone he stood, like the last 
man in the deluge, and his appearance, as the sable smoke thickened 
around him, seemed more than mortal. An English officer discerned 
him, and, sword in hand, attempted to clamber up the precipice. ' I see 
him/ cried a soldier from below. ' Follow him then,' said a command- 
ing voice, ' he cannot escape us — seize him alive, and a hundred marks 
for his head.' 

' Alive,' replied Twm John Catty, with a scornful laugh of defiance, 
* never, never,' and attacked the foremost of the party with such unex- 
pected readiness that he lost his footing, and was dashed headlong down 
the declivity. The remainder closed around the outlaw. His sword 
broke in the encounter; the rock grew slippery with his blood; his 
brain wandered ; his steps tottered ; while the enemy rained blow after 
blow upon his cuirass. On a sudden he paused, to wipe his bloody 
brow. His strength seemed partially restored, and as he raised his 
broken sword for one last despairing effort, a sudden flash of lightning, 
attracted by the steel, struck him ; he dropped into the cave, and fell 
dead at the feet of Elinor. 

At this instant, a bugle from a distant quarter was heard, and repeated 
shouts of ' Glendower, Glendower,* rung through the glen. In a few 
minutes his detachment appeared, winding rank and file up the fast- 
nesses. Again the battle commenced ; while the Welch clans seen dis- 
tinctly by the burning" wood, and the forked lightning, cut their way side 
by side into the thickest of the enemy. The most deafening clamours 
arose. ' Saint George for England,' was the British war-cry. ' Glendower 
for ever,' shouted their foemen. The English forces retreated at the 
sound, when Glendower, who marked their panic, gave orders for a 
general attack, and as the enemy descended the defiles, heaped crags 
and stones, and blazing trees upon their heads. 

On returning from their pursuit, the conquerors advanced towards the 
cave, where the slaughter appeared to have been the greatest. Here 
they found the Lady of Llandisent stretched senseless by the body of her 
husband, and the monk kneeling in silent prayer beside them. They 
raised her from the ground, while Hoel, who was almost the only 
forester who escaped, bore her to his cottage, which adjoined the green- 
wood, and then returned to lament over the corpse of the brave outlaw. 
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Twice he strack the harp in praise of the departed ; but the notes were 
low and mournful as the summer breeze» amid the ruins of Dynevor* 
' Thou wert a thunderbolt in war/ he sungp, ' a terror to the sons of the 
Saxon. Thou stoodest as an oak in the woods of Bala; the blasts of 
ruin roared through thy branches ; the whirlwind i^cattered abroad the 
beauty of. thy foliage, and the pride of the forest decayed. For thee> no 
domestic hearth shot up its kindly blaze ; for thee* no fond wife blest the 
hour of twilight; thy life was hopeless, thy grave will be solitary. 
Fare thee well ! last and bravest of thy race. Thou art bound to the 
narrow house, to the long, long slumber of the sepulchre. The wind 
of the summer shaU sing above thy head ; the thrush carol in the glen ; 
but thou shalt hear them not.' 

The minstrel ceased, and Glendower and his companions, inspired by 
the enthusiasm of the moment, knelt beside the body of the outlaw. 
The blood-red banner of Wales,' waved over his head, and the bugle rung 
an anthem to his memory. ' He is gone,' said the grateful chieftain, 
* but he died the death of a warrior, and shall have the standard of his 
country for a winding- sheet.' With these words he wrapt the banner 
around him, and ere a few days had elapsed, followed the corpse in sad 
procession, to its last long home in the underwood. 

Elinor did not long survive her husband ; she now rests in the same 
grave beside him. 
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Soon after the battle of Waterloo, when the maimed, the widow, and 
the fatherless, crowded our roads, I happened to be a passenger in that 
long winding lane in Westminster, where Milton lived, and known to all 
lovers of poesie by the name of York Street. While I stood grazing on 
the ancient house, making the present meet the past, and thinking on 
the state from which it had faUen, from being the residence of our 
sublimest bard, to become the^ haunt, perhaps, of undertakers or money- 
lenders, a military caravan came slowly along the street. It was jHled 
hign with camp equipage, soiled and rent, with trunks and knapsacks, 
and with rugs and blankets ; many women were there, from the ripe and 
experienced follower of the camp, to the dame newly carried away by 
the bold soldier from the counsel of aunts and Uie adimonition of 
mothers. Children also were numerous in mothers' bosoms and mothers' 
laps ; while from among the softer materials of the camp, looked out a 
wilderness of curly heads and merry faces. Had fortune blessed me by 
making me a woman, I would have followed the drum, and warmed 
myself in the suns of Spain and France, along with some gallant 
soldier. 

In the hinder-end of the caravan, 1 observed three soldiers seated, as 

2z 
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gay as recruits, meu who seemed never to have tasted the bitter waters 
of a dismal march, nor to have been exposed to have their limbs lopped 
9nd pruned by the sharp instruments of war. A murmur of sympathy 
ran suddenly along the street. I saw the peof^e looking with an unusual 
eagerness at the three men. ' God bless my limbs/ said a carman, 
stopping his waggon as he passed, ' two legs among three men — you 
have had hot work, my hearties, so take a suck of Seager's cordial for 
the sight,' and he chucked a sixpence into the caravan. * I have been 
a soldier's wife myself,' said a baker's considerate spouse, ' and should 
know how sweet a loaf warm from the oven feels in one's mouth after a 
cold field ration ; so UJce these, my lads, from one who has seen the 
retreat to Corunna, and the battle on the sea-shore, and who loves the 
colour of scarlet still :' and she placed half a dozen smoking rolls beside 
them. ' And I have been a soldier's wife too,' shouted a Hibernian 
dame, who, with the reliques of a military coat on her back, and a face 
well tanned by foreign suns, had that very morning commenced the 
shifting and lucrative profession of selling fish, ' I have followed the 
drum, my dearies, since I was sweet seventeen, and should know what a 
handsome leg is ; and a handsomer 1^ than belongs to the lad in the 
middle there — ^the corporal* I mean— Ah ! good luck to him, and he's 
laughing at me now ; and many's the pretty face has been pleased to see 
him laugh. I vow, by the calfskin fiddle and the music of the hollow 
wood, that he's as like my own good man, him that's dead I mean, as 
one salmon is like another. Do you hear me now, corporal ? did you 
ever see Pat Macarthy of the Enniskilleners — ^a gentleman the meanest 
inch of him, and as bright a weaver as ever crossed thread ? He was 
fond of riding, good soul ; and so you see he listed in the Irish horse — 
sure you might have known him by his elegant leg, and the handsome 
fall of his shoulders. But taste a drop of the pure comfort, whether you 
knew my husband or not.' So saying, she dived from her girdle to her 
knees, into the recesses of an immense pouch, which had been a sanctuary 
to many a viigin of gold and saint of pure silver, in the Spanish cam- 
paigns ; and fishing up a small leathern bottle, she presented it to the 
three soldiers, who drained its contents, and smacked their lips in U^^en 
of acknowledgement. 

While this passed, 1 looked on the corporal, the object of the widow's 
eulogium; he seemed some thirty years old — slim, but firmly made, 
with an oval face, and short sunny hair, and that unquenchable light in 
his blue eye, half amorous and half martial, which makes the hearts of 
all our country and city maidens dance, from Dundee to Dover. The 
heat of foreign skies had somewhat darkened the deep and healthy 
English bloom which nature had shed so largely over his face ; but even 
this added interest to his looks, and combined, with the very handsome 
leg that remained, and the loss of his other limb, to tell a tale of danger 
and of daring for him, which I would not wish one's sister or sweet- 
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heart should hear. A womaA's heart would not be worth wearing that 
could resist such attractions, natural and military. During the brief 
halt of the caravan, a flagon of ale passed n^pidly from mouth to mouth ; 
soldier, wife, widow, and child, partook largely of this ancient beveri^; 
and ' health to Corporal Colville' was the exclamation of every dame, 
before the foam touched her lips. This favorite of the street, as well as 
of the reg^ent, received the homage with a smile, and a look which a 
foreign prince or a polished courtier might envy. ' Eh } and b that 
Corporal Colville ?1 said a youthful spinster, projecting a swelling bosom 
from a window hung with damasked curtains, and showing a fair face, 
waving about the temples with handfuls of papered hair. ' Eh ! and is 
that Corporal Colville, whom poor Jess Jenkins, the innkeeper's- 
daughter, went mad with drink for? whom Kate of Kent, tb§ fair, 
maiden of Middenstead, followed the i^egiment to Portsmouth for? — ^and 
young lady Clementina Clegg ran away with her father's footman about ? 
Ah ! its well for us all that his best leg's gone, else he might have done 
some damage among the maidens of Chelsea, and perhaps mingled 
vulgar blood with the pure blood of the peerage ?' Amid other excla- 
mations of the like nature, expressed in a more emphatic tone, and with 
a broader naivete, the caravan moved on towards Chelsea. I looked 
after it ; not without thinking on that period of strife and havoc when 
caravan after caravan moved into Brussels, from the field of Waterloo^ 
bearing the wounded. 

While from each angiush-laden wain 
The Ufe*s-blood laid the duBt like rain. 

This happened towards the afternoon; for the rest of the day I 
thought of Corporal Colville ; his looks and his form followed me to my 
fireside. There he was — ^the smile still expanding his agreeable 
features ; he seemed to read my wishes through my eyes, and to take a 
seat beside me. But fancy did not stop with this outward painting ; I 
entered into a mute converse with this aerial recruit — ^made long 
marches by his side — warred on many a field, and dug in many a trench, 
and chaunted Spaqish ballads as long as from Salamanca to Vittoria. I 
imagined for him a fair story of military deeds, which wanted only the 
sanction of an official signaiture to be as authentic as a French bulletin. 
But this kind of coUoquy between a creature of gross flesh and bone, and . 
a phantom on which the credulous imagination had lavished its richest 
colours, was to come to an end. I heard the sound of military music, 
not the stormy discord of the drum, nor the shrill screeching of the fife^ - 
nor the thrilling and brazen noise of the trumpet ; but a sound which 
the associations of youth rendered a thousand times sweeter than any of 
those movers of miHtary enthusiasm, even the note of the Scottish bag- 
pipe, awakened by a cunning and a gentle hand ; coming on the evening, 
wind as soft and as mellow as when I heard it breathed from the summit 
of a heathery hill, when the tartans were glittering in the sun. The 
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soond oondacted me to a well-known piece of ground called the five 
Fields of Pimlico. It might he ahout nine o'clock ; the moon was h^h 
and bright ; and I stood on an earthem enclosure, to see from whence 
the music proceeded. Before me, on the green sward, I immediately 
observed an encampment or bivouack of soldiers, with their whole wealth 
about them; their knapsacks, their wives, their children, and their 
loves. They seemed the. reliques of several regiments, English, Irish, 
and Scotch ; time, disease, and war, had done their duty among them, 
and here they sat aU huddled together ; their dress aad their looks not 
more various than their dialects. It was sad to look on them, but they 
seemed happy, and had already grouped themselves around flagons of ale 
and smoking collops, supplied largely by the diligence of a blue-eyed 
girl, fro/n the Crown and Anchor, in Ebury Street. 
« In the midst of some of the picked spirits of the three nations, I 
beheld Corporal Colville, his face radiant with mirth ; a Highland piper 
seated before him, his instrument charged with common English wind, 
which the mag^c of his skill was ready to charm into delicious music ; 
while beside him sat a girl, ripe and rosy, newly broken from the limits 
of a boarding-school, and attracted by the mirth, the minstrelsy, and the 
scarlet. Some stood, some leaned, some sat, and others lay grouped 
around, while this military planet shed the wayward light of his looks 
and his fancy on aU alike. The plates clattered, and the flagons rang, 
and the hearty meal was dispatched with soldier-like vigilance. Here a 
soldier of merry old England growled out an oath or two against the tax 
on beer, as he wiped the foam from his lips ; a veteran from the Leq) of 
Coleraine swore by the holy distillation-pipe of Saint Patrick's still, that 
a thimbleful of the right dew of the Newry mountains was worth a whole 
Lough Neagh of the best beer that ever foamed ; while a cannie Scotch- 
man, with stripes on his arm, denoting subaltern rank, held his bonnet 
before his face, and muttered a brief acknowledgment for these hurried 
but welcome mercies. Had my friend David Wilkie looked with me on 
this scene, two or three dashes of his hand would have saved me the 
shame of this hasty and imperfect sketch, and given to Corporal Colville 
and all his companions the life that is most likely to last 

The conversation now commenced; wayward indeed, and desultory — 
the recog^tions between comrades long parted — a few glances at the 
deserted and the dead, — on what field an arm was lost, and at what 
siege a leg — ^the pinch of famine, and the miseries of a winter march, 
were thrown rapidly in. Corporal Colville appeared not to care about 
listening to these dry regimental returns of casualties; he addressed 
himself to the g^rl who still kept her seat by his side. ' My blessings on 
your English face — the British bloom, say I— the bright merry eye, and 
the right native white and red. Commend me to old mother England 
for buxom maidens yet. I like them a thousand times better than the 
long mantilla'd madonnas of Spain, with thpir look of grave and con- 
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siderate sinfulDesfl — better than the flounced, and skipping, and painted 
madams of France, and better than those cold and stagnant dames of the 
lakes and marshes, with the seven tires of Brussels' lace round their 
seven petticoats — the gutter-dub darlings of dull old Holland. The 
English lass for me, aU the world over ; she wears her bloom well ; and 
the Yorkshire bloom lasts the longest, unless it be the bloom of bonnie 
Cumberland. Ah! that reminds me of Violet Forrest, of Cocker- 
mouth ; she carried summer on her cheeks througfh seven campaigns.' 
' As for me. Corporal Colville,' said a slow and deliberate Scotchman, 
the same who said the blessing in his bonnet, ' I say nought against the 
English lasses — ^bating that they are fond of gauds and g^allantries, and 
wpU in their love for lying soft, to forget who they are married to ; I see 
nought to hinder their being good wives, or bearing the bloom on their 
cheeks through seven campaigfus ; but if ye had had the good luck, man, 
to have married a kindly Scotch lass, they're the queans for a campaigfu — 
they can forage, and they can fight — and it will be a cold day and a 
well-cleaned country, if they fail to have something cozie and warm to 
the poor sodger lad who fights all day for their sake.' 

' A kindly Scotch lass 1' shouted Corporal Colville ; ' think ye, lad, 
that I have not proved the faith and love of one of the bonnie maids of 
Caledonia ? Ah ! man, there was one I loved well — Mallie Faurles by 
name ; from the old proud borough of Dumfries ; a baillie's, or some 
gentle body's daughter. I hate long descents, and so I always cut her 
short when she began the tale of her pedigree. But may bullet never fly 
more to the mark, if she was not kindest and the liveliest lass that ever 
bore a knapsack; and many an hour she carried mine. Here's her 
health in ale ; often have I drunk it in wine ; and I will sing a song in 
her praise, too. I .gave lame Corporal — ^what's his name— from the 
Banks of Ken, Collin Corson, a bowl of punch, that would have filled 
a Serjeant's command drunk, for making it, and a gallant good song it 
is too. I was singing it in the wood of Soignies, at the moment my 
best 1^ was struck by that unsonsie shot, as my bonnie Mallie would 
have said ; for she never had a hard word to say of any thing. 

MALLIE FAURLES. V 

Now have ye been by green Grasmere, 

Mang Carlisle's cannie carles. 
Or have ye passed through fair Dumfries, 

And seen my Mallie Faurles 1 
She's sweeter than the ripening rose. 

Showered biight with morning pearls : 
Her step is joy, her looks delight. 

My charming Mallie Faurles. 

The dames sing out, when through the town 

Our gallant jegiment passes, 
SaccesB to Corpwal Colville's corps, 

A deyil amang the lasses. 
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IWe fought io sunny France and Spain, 

And gained me gold and lanreb : 
Of fame and gold need man be rain. 

Who has sweet MalHe Fanrlesl 

1 when we're weary on a march. 

And man's prond spiritB leare ub. 
She smiles op sweetly in my laet. 

And lilts like any mavia* 
I hired her for life's long campaign. 

A kiss was all her erles : 
She kilted her coats, and cam wi' me« 

My sweet wee Mallie Fauiies. 

The smallest bird aye sweetest rings. 

The smallest gem shinest clearest. 
And iny wee lass that won my love 

Of all sweet things is dearest. 
O ! she is little, and were she less. 

Like diamond drops or pearls^ 
The rarest things are least, I guess. 

And so is Mallie Faurles. 

' Wow ! man,' said the piper, ' buc ye sing blythely : sore work had I, 
lad, to subdue my own spirit — thrice I laid my hands on my chanter, 
and thrice I touched my wallet full of night-wind, soon, soon to be 
sanctified in music ; I longed to give ye a gentle accompaniment. And 
an' I were you— and loved Mallie, what d'ye call her^— Faurles, sae 
weel, I would add something by way of gratuity to every verse — a kind 
of chorus, man — so that I might cast in a couple of pipe notes, for ye 
cannot imagine how much the music of a pipe exalts verse.' 

' Confound your wood and leather music,' said the remains of an 
English soldier — ' a wooden leg and an empty coat sleeve, and fourteen 
ooor pennies a-day, are all that I have got by allowing myself to be 
seduced by the cursed din of a Scotchman's bagpipe. I was once a good 
yeoman, in Kent, and in an evil hour went to the fair at Maidstone. 
The drum rufifed, and the pipe screamed in the market-place, and away 
I went to see what was to happen. I scion got in between the devil and 
the deep sea — there stood an Irish sergeant — flourishing with a bushel of 
ribands at his ear, and making the gold fly like chaff. ' Come all with 
me,' said he, ' my hearts of boys, my souls of boys, where the gravel is 
all gold — ^the water is all brandy — ^where these are no common soldiers — 
but all are officers and scarlet gentlemen — where there is no silver nor 
mean coin, but where the good coined gold is as plenty as hops in Kent, 
and to be had for picking.' * Come all with me,' said a Scottish 
sergeant, slow and sure of speech — ' come with me, where there's gold 
for the winning, lasses for the loving, wine for the drinking^ — and for 
those who may be desirous of some small degree of honourable danger^ 
there are Frenchmen to be found who will be glad of gratifying an 
honest man's wish — either with bavonet or bullet. So ye see,* lads 
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here's no lack of sport where I wish to lead you ; and for your farther 
encouragement, you must know, that my regfiinent is the most blade- 
guard corps in the world, and an honest man has a* sure chance of 
preferment.' And the music of the {npe came in to the aid of the 
Scotchman's counsel, and I fairly foigot myself, and scarcely ever knew 
where I was or what I was doing, till I found myself on board a ship, 
and saw the olive hills and vineyards of Spain, rising like the green and 
gladsome hills of Kent before me. A plague on all pipes, say I.' 

' Dinna curse the bonnie wind instrument,' said the piper, ' for by 
my faith, man, and that's not small where music's concerned, if ye lost a 
leg and an arm, marching bravely against breastworks, and battmeSt 
and what not, following the pleasant martial music of old Scotland; what 
would ye have lost, man, following the ddeful rub-a-dub of the calfskin 
fiddle? yere head, hinnie, yere head — ^ye could nae have lost tess for 
preferring a drum to a pipe.' * Come, come,' said Corporal Colville-^ 
' there's music in every thingp — in the whizzing of bullets— -in the huzzas 
at the charging of the squadrons — ^in the rushing of horses — though it's 
sad to see them dashing over the battle-field, where many a gallant 
fellow's face is turned up to their sharp hoofs. Never mind that-T^here's 
music in every thing— but in a w(Mnan's scolding and in the drone of a 
bagpipe — and there's melody in them too-— for the chanter in the one, 
and the kindness of the other, when she speaks below her breath, make 
music fit to be heard at the gate of Saint Peter. Success to the lads of 
the thistle, say I — I love them, bagpipes, bannocks, and brose and all — 
and the lasses too— though winter comes on a Scotch lass's cheek before 
summer has done with the cheek of an Englishwoman. I love the 
queans for their affection and their truth. Is there a man here, who can 
sing me a song in praise of old Scotland? I have Scottish blood — and 
bold blood too in my veins — my ancestor was a marchman, and left me 
in an inroad, a hasty piece of workmanship to be sure. Here's to the 
lads of the thistle — up with all your flagons — and he that wo'nt drink 
it, may he have a Frenchman for his friend and a Scotchman for his 
enemy, and worse luck I cannot wish him.' 

' Now, Corporal Colville,' said a northern soldier of similar subaltern 
rank with himself, extending his hand at the same time, and grasping 
the hand of the corporal with a grasp like steely ' Now, Corporal 
Colville, I never coidd find out my reason for liking ye before. Od, 
man, and are ye sure ye're correct in your claim of lineage? Is it 
written in black and white?' If you could find such an item in the 
register book, man, it would establish the respectability of your descent. 
There was a family of Colvilles at Cumagain on the marches, but they 
were Cameronians, and two of them hill-preachers — ^they could not be 
of the same stock, think ye ? Your gifts and theirs are something dis- 
similar, but ye have the same cast of face. Mind ye, man, when ye were 
wounded at the storming of Badajoz, how I bore ye from the breach 
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when the balls flew like hail ? Even then, I could not help thinking, what 
would my father say, if he saw me peril body and soul for a southron. 
But nature's nature. Corporal Colville — and the kindly Scottish blood—* 
bastard blood though it was, and cooled no doubt in its sundry gene- 
rations of descent, cried aloud, and I Ustened to its* voice. And I will 
say, Scottish blood or English blood — setting countries out of the question, 
which is hard to do, I never knew a lad that had a better right to a 
man's protection than yourself, corporal. I jalouse,' concluded tho man 
of the north, in a scarce audible whisper, ' that this boast of Scottish 
blood is but a blank shot, and invented to grace ye with a r^^utaUe 
descent.' 

' May I be doomed to fire blank when the French fire baU/ said Cor- 
poral Colville, ' if what I say be not as authentic as Fergus the first- 
What, man, d'ye think a descent can be invented like a Cong^ve rod^t? 
But let us have your song, my old kind comrade-^sing the Bannocks 
o'Barley ; we have heard it where the bullets whistled, and the shells 
burst. A gallant song it is, and boasts an honest boast-— mudi less 
cannot be said, when the truth comes to be told. D'ye mind, man, when 
ye vowed to claymore Dick Bolton, of Warringpton — ^long Dick, of the 
Devil's Own — ^ye know what I mean — ^for chaunting by way of response 
at the close of every verse a stave of the delicate Yorkshire ditty— here it 
is, rude and rough :— 

PARBWBLL TO SCOTLAND. 
Fare thee well, beggarly Scotland 

Poor and pennylesa cold coantree ; 
If ever I go back again. 

The muckle deil shall carry me : 
There grows but one tree in the land, 

And its the dainty gallows tree ; 
The very nowte look to the south 

And wish they had but wings to flee. 

Fare thee well, beggarly Scotland, 

Brose and brimstone, kilts and kale ; i 
.Welcome, welcome, merry old England, 

Laughing lasses and foaming ale : 
It's when I came to cannie Carlisle — 

I turned and laughed loud laughters three ; 
Oh, when I cross the Sark again, 

The muckle deil shall carry me. 

Fare thee well, beggarly Scotland, 

Kilted kimmers with carrotty hair ; 
Pipers who beg your honours wad buy 

A. bawbee's worth of their famished air : 
I'd rather keep Cadwallader's goats. 

And feast on roasted cheese and leeks, 
Ere I were doomed to the barren north. 

To live 'mang loons wi' bottomless breeks.' 

' May the fiend seethe me, saul and body, into regimental soup/ ex* 
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.daiaied the Sc^sh corporal, wM^ bis companion w^ abovt to ji^dujgie 
liim with a fourth verse-—' l^ixt an ^ Jtiear another jifOfd qn'^t I sb^H 
forget ye're Scottish blood— bfistard blood, I in^an, for I i^a^n Bpeak 
tnititi and auld friendship also — ^and do with you ^s I 4i(| with .IjhQ DevjJ,'^ 
Dick of Warringrton, prune a lug* or fiome such pif»qe of QKt^a leather/ 
And the Caledonian started to ^s feet^ aoA 'SCieoied jxiclined to ad4r!&99 
lumself to the task^^he passed a hand, l^Bngo an^ sinewy* an4 9» hard 
as iron, oyer a brow burning with ai^gpr, ^d t8h9ded with ^ome h^wdfulp 
of carrotty locks — ^but he gre^w quickly calm. ' For Gkid'^ ^sake, iCol-^ 
iViUe, man/ h9 .continued, ' sii^ ji\ight ye lik^ but that — ^I cannot command 
my t^mper du^qg the last vers^^ juid ,1 Mvie no wi^ to command it eithe^r. 
Shall I quarrel with a Frenchma9 al^^t fi^nd ke^^s what^-a £she}rman'ii 
creel or a queQn'9 mi:^ — aqd y^t f)cit iny ^ood keep ca^ld, .whi^a i hear 
tbs bonnie^iieiiBn hills of o.ld .^o^l^d 4;urjn^ by the vulgar malice of 
ar^rse into pastui:e <for swine ? May I be inade a public memdicant 
sooner, and >be fed out of a pariah spoon with parpchial gruel prepared by 
act of paitUament, and ladies' subscription 40Qp, whenever I can sit qujet 
and listen to the es^ of such a rascally ditty as that.' 

JU>ud laughed Corporal Cqlville at the wrath of his comrade ; but he 
had no wish to come to an open rupture with the desperate Scot — he r^ 
membedred &e fate of the Devil's Dick of Warrington— he thought on the 
times when they had fought, side by ^ide, in .foreign lan^s, Aod dope .each 
Other actjs of ;kiudness at moments when none but tbe-fiipm and the brave 
oan Ihink of friendship. Something of this kind passed through Colville'^ 
mind-r-he ^iz;ed forcibly on his old comrade'^ hand — shook* or rather 
wrung it heartily, and said* ' You kno^, Sandie, that I meant no (tf^ce 
—I love your laud, man, and I love you — ^but a frank free ;EugUshni&u 
never spares a joke when it comes in his way — he would impugn Us 
mother's purity for 44ie,i|^e of a pun* And after all* what the devil is it 
that you are hot about P Must a man wed his affection to a green :kale 
yard, with a crazy old house of turf and faggfots, fit only to be set on 
fire to let a Scotchman see to run to England by the light. I was boru 
on a pretty enough spot, on a brook bank, and had lands to plough, and 
a house as high as Holyrood; but by the might of a. thirteen inch shell, 
the hares might kittle on my father'^ hearthstone for all .that Jiis son 
cares.' ' Ye ha^e said enough,' said the Scotchman, extricating his hand 
from the corporal's gripe--*' enough, if ye are in jest, .and far too much 
if ye .are lin earnest. Ye have some good points iin your j^haracter* 
Colville — frank are ye, and brave— and I believe honest. But iia the 
place where your mother endured the birthtime pang for your sdc^-^ 
where your father first nursed ye on his knee— where your sisters loved 
you—- where you planted flowers, and found out bird-nests, and walked at 
twilight with one ye loved — not dearer to you than all meaner places ? 
It is enough, Colville — ^your faith is not my faith;— a^d the drop of a 
Scotchman's blood is not within you* In a wild ^gl^* ,by a wilder hiU, 

3a 
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was I born and edacated — all that stands of my father's honse now is 
one memorial stone« and all that remains of his g^arden is one stunted 
tree with a shovelful of earth; for the folly of man has driven a road 
through the spot where my mother bore me. But I vow, that place, 
barren and broken down as it is, is dearer than all other places ; and to 
that lonely spot, and to my father's grave, shall I go with the wish to 
die; for hill, and tree, and stream, and stone, will each recal something 
that blest my youth. You cannot feel these things — I blame you not, 
though I love yon the less.' ' You shall not love me the less, though,' 
said Corporal Colville, * or may the commissioner of turnpikes drive a 
road through me too, as well as your father's house. * Why. man, I will 
turn my face to the Tweed with you, and w^ will sit on the last stone of 
your cottage wall, and crush a canteen of Nantz together. We will go 
to the old one's churchyard dwelling too— nay, never look brown about 
it, man — am I not striving to make your faith my faith ? And may I be 
drummed through Hull, Hell, and Hahfax, and all other towns in York- 
shire, for getting drunk like Dan Conolly with buttermilk, if I would 
strive to please any other man breathing.' So saying, he elevated a 
flagon of ale, and presently made the polished bottom of the vessel shine 
in the evening light. 

■ During tl^s conversation I observed, removed a little apart from their 
fellows, some score and a half of soldiers of a demurer frame of mind* 
who had formed a kind of circular fence or rampart with trunks and 
kni^sacks, and spreading blankets and cloaks within the area, seated 
themselves beside their wives and children, secure against all, save the 
dew, which descended thick and fast. In the middle of this redoubt sat 
a woman, of sweet and reg^ular features — ^her face somewhat tanned by 
exposure to the sun, a military cloak thrown loosely over her shoulders, 
with one child fondling in her bosom, and another lying sleeping on the 
ground at her feet. The moon shed a full and distinct ligffat upon this 
curious bivouack ; and while I stood imagining to what land a face so 
fair belonged, I observed her shed back the ringlets from her brow, 
smile on the child in her bosom, and then I heard her warbling, in a 
sweet mild voice, something which sounded like a northern song. ' Now, 
Corporal Colville,' said his Scottish comrade, ' wipe the foam from your 
lips, and listen, for ye shall hear a creditable ballad.' The voice of the 
woman waxed stronger and stronger — soldier alter soldier hastmed near 
and hearkened; and the following verses owed whatever charm they 
wrought to the time and place, and the mild impressive voice of the 
singer. 

THB thistle's GROWN ABOON THE ROSE. 

Fall wbit6 the Bourbon lily bowt, 
Afid fairar haughty England'a rose, 
Nof tlisU UDfUDg'the Bymbol smile, 
OftM IrvUod, of thy loT ely isle 
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In Scotland grows a warlike flower. 
Too rough to bloom in lady's bower; 
His crest, when high the soldier bears, 
And spurs his courser on the spears, 

there it blossoms — there it blows,— 
The thistle's grown aboon the rose. 

Bright like a steadfast star it smiles 
A boon the battle's burning files ; 
The mirkest cloud, the darkest night. 
Shall ne'er make dim that beauteous light ; 
And the best blood that warms my vein 
Shall flow ere it shall catch a stain. 
Far has it shone on fields of fame, 
^ From matchless Bruce till dauntless Graeme, 
From swarthy Spain to Siber's snows ; — 
The thistle's grown aboon the rose. 

What conquered aye, what nobly spared. 
What firm endured, and greatly dared 1 
What reddened Egypt's burning sand 1 
What Tanquiahed on Corunna's strand 1 
What pipe on field Maida's blew shrill ? 
What dyed in blood Barossa hill 1 
Bade France's dearest life-blood rue 
Dark Soignies and dread Waterloo 1 
That spirit which no terror knows ;— 
The thistle's grown aboon the rose. 

1 vow— and let men mete the grass 
For his red grave who dares say less- 
Men kinder at the festive board. 
Men braver with the spear and sword. 

Men higher famed for truth — ^more strong ^. 

In virtue* sovereign sense, and song, 

Or maids more fair, or wives more true. 

Than Scotland's^ ne'er trode down the dew. 

Round flies the song'^the flagon flows,— 

The thistle's grown aboon the rose. '^■ 

' I VOW,' said Coiporal CoIville« ' it is a gallant song, and sweetly 
was it sung. I have heard that voice sing on a shore far from this — on 
a wild stream bank, where the groves of citron scent the walls of 
Buenos Ayres.' ' Buenos Ayres !' said the woman ; ' who speaks of that 
unhappy place, where the bravest of our youth were slain, and the re- 
mainder made captive ?' And she held her hand before her eyes to 
shade the light of the moon, as she gazed on his person. ' It is one,' 
said Colville, 'who speaks of that fatal shore, who tasted there the 
sorrows of long captivity — ^who helped to storm one of the gates — to 
drive the Spaniards before him, and to seite, with his gallant comrades, 
on the church, with the hope of defending it till succours came from 
without.' ' I remember the church well,' said the soldier's wife — its 
images of gold, and its vessels of pure gold, and its altars of silver. 
The walls were shining with the richest offerings, and covered with 
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t>aiDting8 representing the legends^ of the' j^^idh saitits.' ' Ah/ said 
Colville, ' even in the haste and dread of the time> I could not help 
smiling when I looked on the alta«'-piece-Hi legendary lady sat on a 
painted cloud— rays of light streamed round her head, while from her 
open bosom she shed rainbows of reUg^ns milk intd Uit upturned mouths 
of the gaping multitude belbw. It was no pleasM^t mtdrruption, when a 
cannon ball came crash over oixt heads^ and a SpaiiiAt trumpet summoned 
us to surrender. ' I miti^ it well/ said the sotdidr's wife ; ' and after 
the trumpet a voice came cryingp— ' Heretics, you are betrayed, but 
spare our saints, and we will spare your lives/ Ah^ my heart died 
Within me, when you were all marched out into the SKjaate and di8armed» 
while a renegade Irishman called out to yoa ' When the big bell tolls be 
all ready to die, my sweet coxintrynien, and the devil shall have the 
picking of your heretical ribs.' ^ ' I shall never forget,* interrupted Col- 
ville, ' the loud shriek of agony which one of our soldiers set up when 
the bell tolled, and a Spanish regiment marched into the square. Fear 
is contagious, and I sought more courageous company, bnt they came to 
plunder, not to slaughter us ; and they made wicked speed among our 
pockets, which were lined with gold. A Frenchman in the Spanish pay 
laid hold of me — 1 looked in his face and laughed — he laughed also-«> 
' Spare,' I said, in his native tongue, ' a poor miserable devil with a few 
dirty ducats / he had something in his look which I liked — ^he gave a 
nod— -passed his hands over my pockets in all the outward appearance of 
strict duty— pushed me from him, and said, " Begone, thou pennyless 
Frank," and so I saved my riches.' ' You saved your gold, Colville» 
said the soldier's wife, ' biit yoti escapied not so— 1 think fiends, not 
women, bore the dames and damsels of Buenos Ayres — they came troop* 
ing from hall and convent to load you with rq[)roaches as you passed, 
have seen much of woinan's hate, but I never saw her hate a handsome 
fellow before.' ' And so you saw,' said Colville, ' the shame put upon 
me— let me tell the story myself. As we marched into the market- 
place, I saw a lady tall and beautiful^-4uid so richly dressed, that she 
seemed more an idol h>bed in the offerings of kii^ than a woman. I 
could not help gazing oh her as I passed — and I think a piece of gtjod 
healthy ruddy English flesh and blood may Idok on thd proudest o( all 
the tawny dames of New Spain.* She fixed her eyes, large and dark> atid 
swimming in liquid lustre, on me, and motioned ine out of the ranltt. 
When 1 approached, ^e spit in my face and said, " I scorn thee, heretic t 
It is a shame that your face should be so fair, and your form sd beauti- 
ful." And she turned from me with a look of immeasurable scorn, and 
m£lde her jewelled robes rustle in disdain as she retired.* 

At this moment the loud summons of a drum was heard, and Cor- 
poral Colville atid his companions snatched up their knapsacks, and 
vanished from my sight among the maimed and military populace of 
Chelsea 




PADDY KEUOE^ 

Thk common of Ballybag-, which lies in the «n)th<«eit part ol Uw 
eaontj of Waterford, possessed many AdratUges br which it wm highly 
prized by the poor people, whose settlements were nomertras aronrut it. 
its deep and eztensiTe iK^boles supplied those persons with fOel wbo 
preferred a ^Ood fire in winter to idleneu in aumfflar, and its fartlle 
Tallejs fed flocks of sheep; whilst its miclaimed plains afforded a spot 
for the erection of a poor man's coUag«, to which be, mtUamed, nmi&Uf 
attached a potatoe-^arden. It is commen in Ireland for landlords and 
middlemen to alcnlate on the advantages of an adjoining; common, and 
to eharge an additional rent for the few fields which they let on itt 
borders, the tenants being enabled to pay their rent by feedii^ slie^ 
jags, and poultry, on the waste groond. Notwithstanding the uneon- 
idonable rack-rent thos freqnently demanded, great numbers are idwaya 
found settled round these ' fenceless fields,* from tke indncements umb- 
tioned, althou^ the rent demanded for a few acres would procurs mcH* 
solid advantages elsewhere. 

Among the many cottagers who snrromided and made encroachmentt 
vpoa the cranmon was Paddy Kehoe — a man whose local fame was not 
likely to be soon foigotten, as he was distinguished from his childhood by 
actions more misehieTous than vicious, more eccentric than hurtful. 
Paddy was sent to school, hut could not kani the alphabet : ho was 
apprenticed to a brogue-maker, but only served one month of bis time. 
As he grew up to manhood the quarterly sessions retained his name as a 
travfrser; and more than once he stood in the dock, before a judge of 
assise, for alleged treason. Paddy was frequently pnnisbad tor riots, 
but #as Dover convicted of any act which detracted from bis character as 
an honest man ; and, when that is the case, no man is Iwsened in his 
B^hboars' Opinion t^ being imprisoned for s few months. 

TbBre was, too, a rustic heroism about him which •odsared him to hil 
daa : he was always foremost when danger was to. be encoonlered t and. 
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sooner than want a ' dane bit o¥ a fight' on a £ur or pattern day, he 
would resort to the usual expei^eat of Irish bravos, idio loi^ for the 
excitement of fun. Having no gauntlet to cast in defiance he would take 
off his coat, and sireel it on the gfiound behind him, all the time flourishing 
his shellalah over his head exclaiming', * Who dare f Aread upon thai f* 
His friends were generaify at a convenient distance, and the moment 
I ny one was hardy enough to accq[it the challenge so ta»mptingly offered, 
Paddy was certain to knodk him down. The friends of the parties thai 
rushed in ; and the j^A^ soon became generaL Booths and gingerbread 
staUs disappeared with a crash, and the combatants having an un- 
obstructed arena for the pursuit of their sporty desbted only on the flight 
of one party. 

Paddy's improvident habits being well known, no one would trust him 
with an inch of rented ground ; he was therefore obliged to encroach 
upon the common, where a temporary hut gave shelter to himself, a wife, 
three children, two goats, and a pig. A small enclosure, badly cultivated, 
gave him potatoes ; and occasional labour among the farmers procured 
the additional luxury of milk and salt, too often the only support of an 
Irish peasant. Yet Paddy seldom complained, unless when bis comrades 
did not show him fair play in a quarrel, or when a neighbouring justice, 
who just knew how to sign a mittimus, sent him to gaol without the 
common ceremony of hearing poor Paddy's defence. But still no man 
could call on him for rent or taxes. Neither the parson nor his proctor 
dare visit his garden ; whilst, like Roy Roy, he had something to eat 
and something to cover him — nothing more ; and he that has every thing 
can make use of only these. 

At the extremities of Ballybog Commcm stood the residence of two 
families of very opposite sentiments: one of them was a Protestant, 
loyal, dutiful, and so forth ; the other was a Catholic, who prided himself 
on what his ancestors had been. He was always heard with attention 
at public meetings, and had lost an only son in a duel occasioned by a 
party insult. The name of this g^entleman was Sutton : his fortune had 
been greatly impaired by speculations in commerce ; and he now lived 
on a freehold estate, adjoining Ballybog, with an only daughter, Harriot. 
Being a Catholic, he was without employment ; and the circumstance of 
his own exclusion excited in him an additional sympathy for his poorer 
neighbours, who, it is only reasonable to conclude, looked on him as one 
of themselves, although they shrewdly remarked that he let his ground 
as high as any landlord, and was as importunate for his rents when due. 

The opposite residence had been the property of an old g^tleman, 
who lately died without an heir, leaving his possessions to two nephews 
of the name of Burke. The elder, to whom the larger portion was left, 
was imperious ; the younger brother was gentle : one was ig^aorant, the 
other was cultivated : one resided at home, the other mostly in college : 
the one hunted, drank, and swore; the other studied, walked, and 
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wrote verse. Whilst the elder brother was talking* of horse-racing* and 
cock-fighting, the younger was like Edwin : 

N. 

Oft when the winter storm had ceas'd to rare. 
He roam'd the snowy waste at even, to view 
The cloud stupendous from th' Atlantic wave 
High towering sail along th' horizon blue ; 
Where, midst the changeful scenery, ever new. 

Fancy a thousand wondfous forms descries, 
More wildly great than ever pencil drew— 
Kocks, torrents, gulfs, and shapes of^ giant size ; 
And glitt'ring cliffs on cliffs, and fiery ramparts, rise* 

From such opposite tastes little intercourse between the brothers could 
be expected : yet circumstances so occurred that they became rivals ; and 
no men are so implacable as those who are allied by consanguinity when 
interest or love interfere to promote hatred. From the contigfuity of 
Burke's and Sutton's lands a necessary intercourse subsisted: the younger 
Burke, whose name was Frank, frequently visited his neighbour's house, 
in his way, when vacation allowed him to gratify his disposition for 
rural rambles. On such occasions Harriot had always some inquiries to 
make respecting certain friends in Dublin. The intimacy increased by a 
few services rendered her by Henry, or in the execution of trivial com- 
missions for her when returning, after term, from college ; and at those 
periods he found means to procure her acceptance of ' trifles' from himself. 
One kindness was only introductory to another, until an attachment arose 
between these two youthful beings without their suspecting that it was 
love; and they even wondered why they were so hapless when not 
together, although their intercourse was daily. 

The elder Burke, who thought nothing valuable but wealth, and nothing 
useful in a wife but the portion which she brought her husband, had been 
for some time casting his eye on the property of Sutton, who, from his 
advanced years, could not long remain to occupy it; in the event of hia 
death his whole possessions devolved upon his daughter, or, as he under* 
stood it, upon him whom she should call her husband. Burke was fast 
i^proaching that age which is termed one of the climacterics of man,, 
when the principles are fixed and the habits confirmed; and those who 
have remained single until that time have generally imbibed the horrid 
passion of avarice, arising from the total want of the softening influence 
of domestic enjoyment. A perfect vacuum, for which philosophers have 
vainly sought, can never be found in the heart of man. Burke was not 
to be directed in the choice of his wife by beauty, nor glided by fortune* 
excepting as to its magnitude: he therefore carefully canvftssed the 
pretensions to fortune of all the ladies whom he knew, and examined the 
truth of the reports respecting the wealth of those fathers who had 
marriageable daughters. This investigation confirmed him in his pre- 
ference to the lands and daughter of Sutton ; to her there could be no 
objection ; and the fact of her being a Papist only made his liberality 
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lAore conspicuous . for Hberidity is growings every di^ mot^ faduonable in 
Ireland. Accustomed to respect, Burke could not apprehend a denial of 
his suit ; and, whilst <^er fathers were courting^ his alliance, he con- 
sidered himself in the ligiit of conferringf an iionour on Sutton, allowing, 
like other despots, no opinion whatever to he hdd by the lady herself. 
But women may be despised by fastidious learning, condemned by cynic, 
moralists, and confined by tyrants ; but still the great actions of men are 
prompted, and the minor concerns of life directed, by women : the soUci- 
tations of a fond daughter or lovely mistress are seldom to be refused. 
Burke went to the house of Sutton, and was received with kindness ; 
told the old man the purport of his business ; and was,' by the fa&er, 
directed to the daughter, who, without the slightest hesttation, teiaaed 
his offer. 

Burise was astonished that .Sutton ^ould allow his daughter ike 
prlvdlege of liiinking for herself; ^he now wished to possess bar more 
than «ver, as af there was a mag^c in her deiiial. She ccartakkly exhibited 
charms in the mildness of her repulse, to which even Burke could not 
be indifferent A second and a third refusal determined jbim to ;U8e 
stratagon, mid to enforce the father's consent. This was to he effected 
by provoking a spirit of litigation ; and, if Sutton declined tp ru^ into 
the vortex of the law, his property was gradually to be invaded, and 
himself despoiled of it. 

£arly one summer's morning Burke sent his men to run a ditch round 
a g^eat part of the common which adjoined the land of Sutton's tenants : 
this daring invasion of public right alarmed the neighbourhood of 
BaUybog; and the workmen, being threatened, desisted until the aorival 
of Burice and Sutton. Whilst these two were producing their respective 
deeds, and claiming a right to that part of the common contiguous to 
their land, a third personage, no less than Paddy Kehoe, Asserted his 
rig^t to interfere, alleging priority of possession, telling them that he 
knew the law as well as any man, and that the law made such places 
puUic property. He concluded with telling them that whoever dared to 
endose it he would be hanged for him-^meaning that he would be the 
death of the intruder. To this Burke replied by a few hearty oaths, 
swearing that he'd Qet tliem Jmow what his intentions were. Nest day 
Burke's men proceeded to work, under the protection of a ^^rgsAt^'fi 
guard ; when the country took the alarm, and, under the directico ef 
Paddy, who led the van, commenced hostilities. The sergeant, seeing 
the superiority of numbers, prudently retired from the scene of action. 
Burke, inflamed by this successful oppositiooi posted in haste to town» 
and there swore, before a magistrate, that a rebellion was organixad 
among the peasantry, for the purpose of -defrauding him of his proper^, 
as well as to deprive him of life : this procured him, the ensuing day, the 
presence of a captain's company, under. the direction of the;high-8hariff> 
Paddy, being aware of the approach of a ^superior force, myftde prepara^ 
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tions for receiving them, considering his conduct at this time meritorious, 
being in the act of defending his property, as he called his mud cabin and 
potatoe-garden. The soldiers advanced, followed by the workmen ; Paddy 
stood forward, and, with assumed importance, informed the sheri£f that 
this was properly a legal question, and not at all requiring the interference 
of the militia. < The sheri£f made no answer, but directed the soldiers to 
take him prisoner ; but, when they attempted to execute his orders, they 
were received with a volley of stones and missiles, which was repeated 
with such quickness that the army was obliged to fire. A few guns, from 
among the peasantry, were discharged at the same time, whilst • the 
stones flew like light shot upon the soldiers : but the unequal combat did 
not last long; the people were routed, leaving several dead, and a few 
prisoners, behind. Paddy was the last who retreated, and ineffectually 
endeavoured to rally his comrades. 

CyLeary, in his ' Answer to the Bishop of Cloyne,' makes mention of 
the imaginative powers of Irish newspaper editors, which, in his time, 
reported of a regiment being cut off by the rebels, when it only happened 
that an officer, being on a sporting expedition, shot a poor man's dog, 
for which the peasant chastised him on the spot. The affair of Ballybog 
was represented as an open rebellion ; even a Castle express was sent to 
cause inquiry into the affair. The yeomen were placed on permanent 
duty, and five hundred pounds were offered for the apprehension of 
Paddy Kehoe, who, for the first time, had his likeness drawn in the 
columns of the ' Hue and Cry.' Arrests took place daily, and the 
whole of the prisoners were charged as rebels, and sent to gaol to take 
their trial at the next assizes. Paddy's knowledge of the country afforded 
him every security from the pursuits that were made after him, as every 
one considered him, at this time, entitled to protection. 

Burke, exasperated by incessant insults, and goaded to persecution by 
renewed threats, was unceasing in his desperate exertions to apprehend 
every one connected with the riot. Days and nights were spent in 
search of Paddy without effect ; for an act of private treachery is almost 
luJcnown among the peasantry. No degree of crime exempts the pro- 
scribed fugitive from pity or conceahnent, and no bribe can procure in- 
formation. Paddy, still unsubdued, found friends wherever he wandered ; 
and never were the people better pleased than when they saw him 
approach, as whole nights were spent listening to his 'hairbreadth 
escapes' and singular adventores, which he told with accurate fidelity of 
face and gesture. 

About this time Frank Burke returned from college, bringing with him 
some silent XxAlbm of the ' truth within' for Harriot Sutton ; and, on fais 
arrival, he proceeded immediately to press her acceptance of them. 
From her he learned the cause of the laie disturbance, and with her he 
lamented the crod disposition of his brother, who had rendered lawless 
this hitherto peaceable neighboofhood. Lovers never see danger trnlil 

3 B 
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it comes upon them : Frank, conceiving* that Harriot miirHt be the object 
of the speculation of other men as well as of his brother, manifested on 
this occasion uilusaal uneasiness, and was evidently more arden^ than he 
was wont to be. Harriot, also, rejoicings in his presence, was open and 
sincere : he kissed her hand, and she did not withdraw it ; he told ' his 
love,' and she did not chide him ; he swore eternal fidelity, and she 
believed him : but, as delay was necessary, there were obvious reasons 
for the most prudent concealment, to which Harriot consented, on the 
promise of Frank to be as often at her father's as possiUe. 

The pft>mises of lovers to their mistresses are not premeditated false- 
hoods : they are not dictated by reason ; and, from their passionate ex- 
travagance, their fulfilment is rendered impossible. Frank was observed 
by his brother ; and, on beingp forbidden to frequent the house of Sutton, 
he independently refused to obey. Rage and jealousy from this time 
took possession of the mind of Burke : he saw himself supplanted by an 
unassuming stripling, and attributed his first discomfiture to the same 
source. Never to be opposed with impunity was his motto, and, from 
the progpress of iniquity in his bosom, he resolved upon the destruction of 
Frank, who continued his visits to his favorite haunts around the dwell- 
ing of Sutton. Harriot always watched his approach with pleasure, and 
saw his departure with regret 

One night, being delayed by some endess questions of Harriot, he 
was returning over the common^, when he heard a bullet whiz by him, 
and immediately after the report of a pistol. His alarm did not prevent 
him drawing the conclusion that the purpose of the assassin was not 
robbery ; and he soon saw his conclusion verified, when, as he quickened 
his pace, he perceived a man in pursuit of him. Unarmed and un- 
attended, Frank had no chance but in flight : as he ran at his full speed, 
he passed another assassin, as he thought, whilst the first was gaining on 
him : in a moment he heard the sound of a blow, and, at the same 
instant, the voice of Paddy Kehoe calling on him to stop. The drowning 
man catches at a straw, and a distressed man will depend upon any 
support : Frank obeyed the voice of Paddy, whose agility at hurling and 
accuracy as a shot he always admired ; and, though he had heard of his 
being outlawed, he bad also heard his conduct praised by all the 
peasantry. 

' A brave man,' said Frank to himself, ' however equivocal his cha- 
racter, cannot be a vilkin : I will confide in Paddy.' 

Then, turning round, he saw the assassin at the feet of his deliverer, 
whoi by chance, was making his way to some of his nightly haunts, when 
his ihikllah arrested the murdering hand of the ruffian. ^ The bravo, on 
exaflftination, proved to be hired from a considerable distance for the 
purpose in which he this night had failed. As he was confessing his 
puifpose, Paddy, being shocked at such depravity, stretched him again on 
th6 gvonnd with his oaken staff: but Frank chaiged him to desist ; and. 
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on the profmise of pardoo and liberty* the assassin adoiowle^^ that hit 
employer was^-^Frank's brother ! 

'Away, thou Wretch!' cried the astonished youth ; 'heinous as thy 
guilt is« there is yet one more criminal.' 

Paddy, like all his countrymen, loved to take justice in his own hands, 
and did not let the ruffian depart without some remembrances of their 
meeting. 

Frank took the advantage of Paddy's company to the village, where 
they found the people in the greatest alarm, information having reached 
them that a young man, whose father was that day convicted on Burke's 
evidence, had met the witness as be rode home, and shot him dead on 
the road ! Thus terminated the life of a man progressively guilty l^ an 
act which he had atrociously hired a monster to perpetrate on his 
brother. 

By this act Frank was put in possession of property to a large amount, 
but this did not tend to diminish his sorrow for the premature death of a 
man, who, however guilty, was still his brother. He had, in spite of Ins 
harshness, loved him with fraternal tenderness ; and he coukl not help 
lamenting that the assassin's hand had sent him to his great account, 
with all his sins upon his head unannealed and nnatoned. 

Disturbances among the poor occasion many years of future misery': 
their comforts depend more on undisturbed tranquillity than improve* 
ment ; for, when left, without apprehension, to their own resources, the 
common ingpenuity of individuals will endeavour to secure comparative 
happiness ; and that which is derived from their own industry is much 
better than even the benevolent contributions of charity. The people of 
Ballybog had long to deplore the desperate courage of P^dy Kehoe, 
whose foolish opposition to the army ^tailed domestic sorrow on those 
who lost fathers, brothers, and sons, not only in the siSray, but afterwards 
by the hand of law. 

Frank Burke, entering on the maaagemiMit of his own affidrs, lessened 
the grievances of the poor people as much as possible, who, ever eag^r to 
testify their happiness, signified th^r joy, six months afterwards, on the 
union of Frank and Harriot, by a bonfire, which they repeated on the 
birth of an heir — a proof they felt the beneficent goodness ci their now 
happy patrons. 

Paddy Kehoe continued his old course of life : when freed from the 
apprehension of law, he preferred shooting quails on the common to 
working in his garden, and talldng of his former deeds to the perform- 
ance of meritorious ones. The kindness of Frank was useless in en- 
deavouring to make him independent ; and, as the Spanish proverb says, 
' an idle man is the devil's plaything,' Paddy had frequent occasions to 
remind his benefactor of former services, who always interfered to protect 
bun, and whom he at lei^h was obliged to support, ais well as to educate 
and apprentice hie ckiMren. Yet few pasi^ the coaonoB of Ballybog 
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without hearing proofs of the peq>le's estimatioQ t>f Faddy : eirery nistie 
action of strength and prowess is diminished by comparison with Paddy's, 
and every mention of courage is silenced by an aUosion to the ' deeds' of 

Paddy Kehoe. 



A STORY OF THE OLD TIME IN ITALY. 

I AM the daughter of noble parents, whom I wiU not name, — for they 
should rest undisgraced in their tombs, — ^who left me sole heir of a laige 
estate in the most fertile fields of Italy. I had fair and stately halls, 
yassals for service in court or field, ladies for attendance, and every 
thing needful or unneedful with which human pride can be pampered, 
and honour or humour desire or deserve. Mistress of these enviable 
possessions, I had many princely suitors, who met with such honourable 
entertainment as their many pleasant qualities merited. But there was 
one never seen among those flattering suitors, who was a thriving wooer 
with my heart, though he had never worshipped at its shrine; and 
might have had that woman's toy as a g^ which he was either too 
humble or too proud to ask. 

This was the noble gentleman called Guide de Medicis, the owner of 
a poor estate, touching upon the wider skirts of mine. He was of an 
ancient race of poets, painters, sculptors, legislators, and members of all 
the intellect of Italy — that proud land, where the hand of humble genius 
is of more nobility than the entire body of merely honourable birth. But 
he of whom I write is now cold in a gprave only vaster than his great 
capacity, the earth-embracing sea; and could these miserable and 
shameful tears, which fall at the recollection of the wrong which I have 
done him, out- water that sea, they would not enough mourn him who is 
the drowned hope and pride of my dear father-land : vainly, therefore, 
do I weep a sin which tears may never wash away, nor my life or death 
atone for to Heaven and my country. 

I have said that though poor, he had that nobility which is more 
noble than rank — ^independence ; but, though seemingly proud, he was 
really humble : his humility shrank only from the proffered hands and 
the open palaces of princes, not because he was unworthy of them, but 
because he would not accept the uncertain honours of the present, when 
he might enjoy unconditional honours in the future. I bade him to my 
vanities and sating pleasures; but, with a humbleness which was more 
gratifying to me than the proudest acknowledgments of more princely 
men, he would ever refuse, and this with so winning a gprace, that I was 
happier to be refused of him than accepted of the highest of Italy. His 
severe studies, and his patriqtic endeavours for the welfare of his 
country, were the first wishes of his noble nature : these were excuses 
which I, who desired his future glory, could not be adder-deaf unto ; and 
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I iras, therefore, more pleased at his absence from the Tain parade of 
pride and the worthless revel of i^easnre, than at his presence, if it must 
have been bought with predons hoars, which are few and numbered 
here, that we may use them only as purchasers of immortality hereafter. 
But, though absent from my court, he was ever present to my mind, 
where, whichever way I looked, in hall or bower, at the banquet or in the 
dance, whatever I saw that was noble or graceful, seemed only like so 
many faint resemblances and dim recognitions of him. 

This admiration could not long exist without other pulses stirring in 
my heart. Jealousy, and doubt, and fears of what might happen as im« 
pediments between me and him racked me with painful anticipations. It 
was necessary to my happiness that I should draw him nearer, and 
ensure him mine ; but how was this to be brought about with no loss of 
modesty, and that self-respect which even virtue, in her purest intentions, 
may not leave to the mercy of calumny, and the accidents of chance P 
I could not, from a maidenly shame, confess that I loved him : I deemed 
that the difference between our fortunes alone separated us ; and resolved, 
if it might be done, to remove his poverty ; and went about it with that 
delicacy which only a heart that loves can devise. He was already 
eminent throughout Italy for his sculpture : to engage him to adorn my 
palace with the creations of his chisel would place him more frequently 
before my eyes, and, by enriching him, make his fortune more equal to 
my own. I resolved, therefore, to place a large sum his hands, to pur- 
chase such works as his genius had already created to be immortal, and 
all that it might for some time create. Sending a careful messenger 
before, announcing that I would visit his gallery, I set out with a small 
retinue of noble friends to his little villa. He met me at the door ; and, 
with the grace of genius, surrendered the heirs of his fame to my wish 
with as much modest indifference to their value, as if they had been but 
the toys of an idle taste. But for the gold and jewels which I had sent 
him, rather as presents than a consideration for his productions, which 
no price could purchase, he would have none of them : his fortune, ho 
insisted, was enough for all his wants ; and it was more than enough for 
him if his poor works were thought worthy of the honour 1 intended 
them. Still I pressed these presents on him, and still he refused ; when, 
finding that he would not by my hands be Ufted level with myself in 
riches, I resolved at least to make myself as poor as him ; and deter- 
mined on founding a school for the arts in Florence, and on endowing it 
with more than the sum he had so resolutely yet modestly refused. I 
made my intention pubUc, and invited the artists of Italy to the work, 
not doubting, meanwhile, that this poor munificence would find favour in 
his eyes. He praised my devotion to the true glory of his country, and 
for a time I was hopeful of success. But this pleasoat dream was too 
soon dissipated, and, like a vapour before the sun, it vanished. ) 

From some inquiries which I bad made among bis domestics, 1 learnt 
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that his heart (which I had thoug'ht possibly to be mine) was irrecovera^ 
given to the fair Bianca^ daughter of Baptista Buonaventi, an old 
merchant of Florence ; and that, in a few days, he was to sot oat for 
Syracuse to claim her hand, in fulfilment of a solemn compact, made 
when passing* his novitiate in that city. This intelligence came like 
death upon my heart ; and, for many days, I held myself averse frcHn thei 
gay company and the old courtesies of my house. My noble friends saw 
my spirit to be sick, and strove to come at its disease ; but I had already 
formed my resolution, rather than confess my weakness, to die of an 
uiMiscovered grief, and, since my malady was hopeless, that it should be 
also voiceless. I preserved that strict silence which is alone the security 
of secrecy. But, nevertheless, I wept my sorrows in the loneliness and 
darkness of the sleepless night ; and this I did, till the paleness of my 
cheek was now so constant, instead of its wonted ruddiness, that it was 
scarcely noticed, either by the pitying kindly, or the prying curious. 
The flatterer, the whisperer, and the surmiser, left me thenceforth to 
myself ; and my palace, which had been the open hall of revel and riot, 
was now serious as the house of death. A moody quiet, and the silent 
abstractedness of a pining passion informed the silence, with a vmee 
audible as the song of pleasure, or the hum of revelry, that joy had 
winged from those walls. 

This violent change in the vivacity of my living did not escape the 
notice of Guide ; but still his heart, which was too much occupied with 
his promised happiness, seemed no way conscious of the reason for this 
gloomy change. He inquired, with the kindness natural to him, of 
those he could not be informed by, why it was ; and deeming it to be 
some mood of the mind, arising from the satiety of fortune, or from the 
pain of too much pleasure, he left the secret of my malady to those who 
might torture it by their probing, but could not cure it by any skill 
which they possessed. 

The day and the hour was now arrived, when he was to set out on his 
way to old Baptista's ; and as he passed under the lattice of my chamber, 
with a brave retinue of horsemen, chiefly his friends and kinsmen, with 
some few followers of his house, I could not, though my eyes were dim 
with tears at the sight, refrain from witnessing his departure — although 
I felt that with him went all that was dear to me in love, and pleasant in 
Kfe. As his horse curvetted restlessly under my window, Guido looked 
up, and reining in the impatient steed, he lifted his cap from his head, 
and let loose to the winds his curled redundance of raven-shining hair : 
then gracefully bending in his saddle, and kissing his hand to me, he 
passed on, followed by the blessings of the poor, to whom he was ever 
charitable, and by the admiration of the wealthy, who saw in him the 
hopie and example of his country. I watched his retiring as a Persian 
follows the sun's, till I could no longer descry any thing in the distance 
but the circling horizon ; and throwing mysdf on a couch, vainly en- 
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deftYOored to Imii the tempest of passioii to patient prayers for his 
iMppiness. 

Thus, faj noarishing' resignation to the will of Heaven, my soul 
gndoally sctftened into composore, though sadness woold often force her 
doe of tears ; amd the Uessed Mother heard my prayers, and comfortad 
me : and rest for awhile came back to my bed ; but it was not long that 
it abode there. Religion could not longer render me patient under 
suffering, nor administer comfort where there was no hope. Again I 
summoned the votaries of pleasure to my halls; but their hoUow vanities 
were now hateful, and the happiness they pretended to bestow made me 
the more conscious of that which I had lost. Weary of all that was 
once (deasant to me, I resolved in an evil hour to follow de Medicis— * 
preferring rather to see the happiness of one who had rendered me most 
wretched, than not again to behold him. Summoning my chambedain* 
I informed him that sudden business demanded my presence in Florence ; 
but that my departure must be secret, and my absence equally so. 

Ere the early lark had rustled wakefuUy in his nest I was in the 
saddle ; and, followed by a trusty servant, hurried my way to the bright 
dty, where I soon discovered the house of old Baptista, and going up to 
it, I was seen by the gentle Guido, who, coming out to meet me« 
hospitably welcomed me. I feigned that the business of my foundation 
for the arts had brought me thither, so that my intent was unsuspected* 
and I was once more in sight of him who had robbed me of happiness 
never more to be restored. 

Bianca Buonaventi was indeed a woman worthy of a sculptor's lova ; 
for all those beauties which Art has imitated from Nature were mingled 
in her. In her form were blended all that 1 had till then thought the 
idealities of Grecian grace and Roman majesty : in motion, she was 
stately as the swan : and swam the air, rather than walked the earth. 
Her step was an inaudible music ; her voice sweeter than the recollected 
music of a dream. Her mind was a book of pure and wise thoughts, 
'ivritten surely by some hand divine. Her countenance such as angels 
wear — and they were made fair that man might love Heaven, where all 
is beautiful. Love shone in her eyes, but with so holy and placid a fire«— - 
two sister stars burning in the winter heaven beam not a chaster light : 
wherever they turned, all eyes were illuminated, and whatever 'she looked 
upon reflected back the beauty she turned upon it. Indeed, in all those 
fair and admirable qualities which make woman worthy of that paragon 
of earthly creatures — ^man,-r-8he was perfection. That Guido should 
love the gentle girl was no longer wonderful ; for I even loved him the 
more that he did love her, so endearing a power hath beauty in its 
purity. 

As every hour developed her exceeding worth, and disclosed to me 
some new loveliness which I had not before discerned, the selfishness 
which would- have made mie the serpent to destroy the happiness of this 
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second Eden, became poisonless amd iimooent — pride melted to [nty, and 
pity to love ; and I then religiously resolved to tarn the bitterness of my 
passion into a sister's love for her. This resolution gave a happiness 
to my heart which was new to it, and for a while I kqpt tme to this 
holy purpose. 

On the morrow following, they were to be married, — womanliness to 
manliness — beauty to love — grace to genius. That morrow came — I 
attended the solemn rite — saw two hearts made earthly one and in- 
divisible, and heavenly happy ; and though my human heart shed some 
natural tears, I wrestled with the dying stragglings of passi<m with more 
than woman's fortitude. Never was Florence, that gay city, happier 
than on that day; for never did so many hearts breathe their bene- 
dictions on two happy beings, or more fervently invoke heaven for the 
welfare of the pride of Italy and the flower of Florence. 

Guido, in this happy hour, seemed as if rapt in a poet's extasy, and 
trod the earth as lightly as an alighting angel, still up>buoyed by his 
open though motionless wings. He seemed indeed too ethereal for an 
earthly being : whilst she, shrinking with a maidenly diffidence from the 
admiring glances of the crowd, gave only now and then a look of fond^ 
ness and pride at the lord of her choice ; and so trod her gentle way 
from the church, followed by the silent blessings of her friends, and the 
loud benedictions of old and young — of Florentine and foreigner. Hie 
gay procjBssion then took horse, and, passing out of the city, journeyed 
on through the country, till it came to Campanelle, on the silvery shore 
of the Mediterranean, where lay anchored a goodly vessel, which was to 
waft the lovers, with some few friends, over sea to Syracuse. There, at 
a villa, pleasant for a fair prospect, and rich for its productiveness, lying 
as it did among purple vineyards on a hill, at whose foot ran the dear 
blue sea, — ^they were to wile away the summer hours of love. 

Going safely on board the goodly ship, we bent sail before an easy 
breeze from the shore, and stood out for the strait of Messina, through 
which we had to pass ere the lovers could reach the happy nuptii|l 
haven. 

It was evening ere we had cleared the pleasant shore of Tuscany, and 
the sun as it set seemed flushed with a troubled red which threatened a 
storm ; but as a storm in that sea is seldom fatal, the helmsman was 
commanded to stand still farther out, and so get room to run before it, 
if it came on as severely as was dreaded. Being put about, the gscy bark 
danced over the waves trimly and gallantly. And so for some time she 
sped ; but suddenly the wind, from breathing regnlarly and gently as a 
sleeping child, held its breath like a heart in terror, as if nature had 
suffered some sudden pause into its continual activity : and the ship, who 
was cutting her rapid way through the surfy waves, with all her sails 
full to straining, dropped, as it were, out of the hands of the wind, and fell 
heavily, and almost without motion, into the lap of the sea, the white sails 
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flapping feebly and emptily in the recoiling^ air. A faint eiy of surprise 
from the crew told too plainly that all was* not well. Old Baptista and 
the master-mariner looked troublously at each other, and, blessings the 
vessel from harm» g^ve their orders secretly to the men. The clouds 
which had followed the sun in his descent looked fiery-red; whilst 
others, that seemed fixed by their own density^ poured a darkness blacker 
dian night upon our path. For an hour the breathless ship lay becalmed ; 
but at last the wind stirred again, but weakly and fitfully, and howled 
among the cordage its shrill notes,-— a preluding strain, prophesying too 
fatally the terrors of the tempest which was fast coming on : the sails 
flapped a moment, and then dropped loosely down, and babbled idly with 
the dying breeze. 

The night was now dark to blindness, and there was no friendly light 
either of moon or star. The red clouds, that till then had caught the 
day's last lingering ray, gradually grew black as the pall of death ; and 
the wide horizon dark as the dome where Death holds his court. But 
soon the rapid lightning began to cut through the clouds, and made the 
darkness more dark, when it had flickered past, from its momentary 
excess of light. And now, in the distance, might be heard the surly 
threatening of the thunder. The wind began to blow gustily; the 
lightning flashed wider and more vividly ; and once the ship seemed to 
tremble through its very frame under a thunder-burst, that sounded, to 
our startled ears, as if it had exploded against the cap of her creaking 
mast of pine. The lovers, who till then had heeded only each other, f<Mr 
a moment looked aghast, and muttered their prayers to St. Lucy, the 
virgin martyr of Syracuse, to waft them safely Uiither. The master was 
pale, as if he saw what must happen, before it had approached ; the 
mariners crossed themselves, and committed their souls to the care of 
the holy saints. Again the lightning washed over the deck, as it were a 
whiter and more silvery water than earth contains, flowing down in a 
flood from heaven ; and no eye could bear to look on it longer than a 
moment. The helmsman dropped the wheel from his hands, that he 
might cover his face with them ; the mariners turned away their faces 
from the blinding flashes, and the lovers hid their's in each other's 
bosom. The thunder now seemed to shake even the very heavens under 
which it rolled; the riotous sea, as though awed by its tremendous 
power, hushed its appalling roar, and for a moment lay still and level as 
a lake between two wind-outshutting hills. In the next, it rolled with 
terrible rushes along its way, apparently without the compulsive power of 
the winds. But soon they came — feebly at first, but gathering a savage 
strength as they advanced. 

The frail vessel, which had lain on the waters like a log, strained under 
their strong stirring, and creaked as if its ribs were severing. High wave 
followed high wave, as if they were indeed not waves, but mountains 
sliding off the face of the earth i^to the sea of space — ^when, rolling 

3c 
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tome way o?er the common level of the waters, they fell with a crashing' 
noise into the bed of the sea. At length all the fary of the tempest 
teemed gathered ; and again the lightning glanced lUoog the deck and 
mingled with the washing waves, so that it was not easy to say whether 
the water was not lightning, or the lightning water, for they appeared 
one. The crazy vessel now dipped down, and now heaved to this side, 
and now to the other, like a toy in the hands of the mighty tempest. 
The master gave command, seeing that the sea broke with every rush 
over the ship, that those who feared the peril should go below ; but not 
one of all the trembling throng stirred from where they held by th6 
ship, — ^for all saw the worst, and none thought it possible to escape from 
It. Bianca clung in silent horror to her husband, who strove to comfort 
her, and bid her take heart. The old man covered his g^rey head with 
the foldings of his cloak ; and, as he sat motionless and wordless, seemed 
the very resignation of despair. The crew were alternately on their 
knees, or starting up fresh-couraged to do the best they could for the 
groaning ship ; but all availed not. The hand of man could not guide 
her through such a sea ; and the master would have quitted the helm, 
had it not been something to hold by, as the waves swept fiercely over 
tile deck, carrying away whatever thing, animate or inanimate, was 
loose or infirm. The rudder having been some time powerless, it was 
not easy to know whither the vessel had driven. She had drifted before 
the wind ; but the master knew not whether we were off the shore of 
Sicily or of Calabria : it was certain that we were not far from land ; for, 
in the pauses of the bellowing wind, we might sometimes hear the sound 
of a convent-bell, rang by the gt)od religious of that pious sanctuary, to 
warn the darkling mariner of his nearaess to the rocks off the land. 
But when the wind gt>t up again, it blew the gtiiding sound back upon the 
shore, and left us without hope or help. Whilst we were despairing of 
the worst, it came ; for, on the sudden, the reeling ship strack violently 
on a reef of rocks, and a loud cry from the crew, succeeded by a louder 
shriek from the women, proclaimed, with horrid voice, that all was lost. 
The shock of her striking was so powerful, that the fearful, who were 
cKnging together to help one another, were torn from each other's 
grasp as by a stronger gfrasp, and thrown separately to different parts of 
the deck ; and the storm at that moment gave a hideous howl, as if it 
triumphed in its strength. The gallant Guido, though flung from his 
seat upon his face, fell with the fainting Bianca in his arms ; but getting 
instantly on his feet again, shouted with a resolute voice, that put 
courage even into the hearts of the despairing mariners, ' Fear nothing ! 
God is the g^ide of the good ! He will save us yet !' And the master 
at that moment shouted too, but fearfully and shrilly, as if he shrieked, 
' She is off again, unharmed ! Fear not, fear not ! our heavenly mother 
Mary, and the g^od saints, are about us !' Then all on board crossed 
themselves en brow and breast, and muttered inwardly their prayers to 
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HeaTen. tt wsf tnia tiutt ahs had cadnnd tot illb hint, and, wilh te 
reeottiog' rash of the wvm» was thrown afloat i^gaois hoi era tho 
master eoold kap to the heha, to pat her fturtiier out, a stroni^ aaa cano 
imiog befoie the wind, whkh now hlew at it wooM pait tho polea» ttMt 
again flong her, at H she were no nightiar than a aaa^thoH, i:qpon tho 
thaip rocks. She broke at the Mow like parted broad, the ttern^haif of 
her huge bulk tombling over into the sea, while the head of the teati) 
lay reding (m the rodu Then the shriek of dismay and death went op 
from men that were never more to call on Hoaron ; for many of the 
crew were crowded about the helm, and, when it parted, went down with 
her, never ag^n to rise with life. The venerable Baptista, Qaido« hit 
fair wife, and my wretched self, still dung to the chains at the bow i bol 
not long hdd we there, for a strong wave came mounting at our backit 
and in a moment we were hurled with the halved vessel down from the 
reef into the gi^Mng abyssmal d^th it had left in the sea. Again the 
fragment mounted to the surface-sea, and we had all held to each other 
and to the ropes which were coiled round our bodies, save the feeble 
Bianea, who had sunk out of the gprasp of her husband, but, beiog 
entangled in the coil of the ropes, was not swept into the sea. We 
might hear another wave coming with a rushing roar towards us, as it 
had determined we should be its prey ; when Guide, seeing, with the 
calmness of courage, that, if we awaited it, our escape was hopeless, 
cried out, ' Father, take thou the care of the Lady Erminia, as I will of 
thy daughter, and let us at once leap beyond the reef into the sea, and 
struggle for the land.' 

And now shrink not as from the serpent-fiend, to hear me tell the 
story of that crime which has cursed me here, and may hereafttr* 
After these words, he again cried out, ' Bianea, my beloved, where art 
thou ?* The fatal love which had fed upon me like a flame upon a living 
sacrifice, even in this awful hour burnt sensibly in my hateful heart i 
and, prompted by that miserable passion, and the k>ve of him and of life, 
some fiend answered surely with my tongue, ' Here !'-^and he caught at 
me as a desperate drowner doth at a floating weed, and leaping into the 
sea, cried to the old man, ' Follow me, father, follow me !' But hi 
heard him not; for I saw that he was dead, and had fallen on bit 
•swooned child, who, as we leaped into the sea, shrieked out, and audibly 
informed me that she still lived, though my struggling soul woukl Cain 
have quieted its conscience with the thought that she was dead, and so 
have palliated to itself, if it failed afterwards to Guido and to HeaveOf 
its damnable deceit. Guido heard not her cry, or if he did, took it, in 
the stunning turbulence of the tempest's roar, for mioe« For a lonf 
time he buffeted the waves with a giant's strength, and a courage that 
could not be weakened ; and still as he beat the waves aside, or breasted 
them like a living rock, he cried, ' Be of good cheer, my Bianes, I sliall 
save thee yet!' And when I beard bim call on her name, my btart 
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tmbte 80 fearfully within nle, that» thougli I was sure of death if I had 
disclosed that I was Erminia, I thrice had nearly confessed the dreadful 
truth ; but my love of life» and cruel love of him^ stiied my voice. 
Twice I saw, in the glaring flash of the lightning* that he gazed upon me» 
to see if I had Ufe ; for the fear of disclosure, and the peril of the waters, 
inade me voiceless and strengthless, and I lay almost lifeless in his 
clasping arm, as he struck through the waves with the other. He looked 
on me agdn, but the waters had washed my long hair oyer my face, so 
that he knew me not ; and still he clasped me to him tenderly, and beat 
bis burdened way through the sea. Long time thus he contended reso- 
kitely with death, when, just as his strength was spent, and he had bade 
me commit my soul to Heaven, he descried lights not far before us, and 
faintly told me still to hqpe, for we were near land. This nerved him 
anew, and he plied his way lustily, till at l^igth we touched the rocky 
shore, where, summoning a desperate man's might, he clambered up the 
low craggy cliffs, and feeling the firm earth under him, dropped to the 
ground, from utter exhaustion. For some time I knew not what occurred, 
for safety then seemed more dreadful to me than the dangers I had 
passed through, and I swooned. When I recovered, I found Guide 
endeavouring to bring life back, by cherishing me in his bosom. And 
ever and anon he would call for help, as strongly as he might, to the 
distant fishermen's cottages, where he had first discerned the light which 
led him to the shore. 

At length we descried a light approaching the spot where we ky^ still 
on the ground, and could bear the loud halloo of the comers ; and after 
some time, glided by his continual cry, a fisherman came up with a torch. 
As it neared us, I shrank from it like a foid and guilty thing that loves 
darkness rather than day, but in vain ; for Guide's anxious eye looked at 
last on my face as the light fell on it, when, uttering a dreadful shriek of 
dismay and despair, he dropped me from his arms, and, starting from the 
ground like one made instantly mad by some sudden stroke upon the 
, brain, he rushed, staggering and strengthless, but wildly, to the cliff. I 
clung to him heavily, to prevent him from again leaping into the sea : 
but I dared not speak to him, save by feeble, inarticulate cries. He 
glanced at me a look which withered me, and shaking me like a serpent 
to the earth, with a terrible cry, flung himself from the cliff into the sea. 
I beheld him beating his way back to the wreck, as the lightning mo- 
mentarily flashed from the firmament; and, at length, I saw him gra^ 
at some white burden on the waters, and again turn for the shore : but 
suddenly his right arm ceased to strike out; and though I kept my 
breaking eyes fixed on the same spot, when the next lightning flashed I 
saw that he had sunk ; when, crying to God in my despair, I fell on my 
face, and was insensible to all about me. 

« * * * « 

^ YTithin these peaceful and holy walls years have since passed over me. 
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But the ihougtit of that dreadful hour, and of the still more dreadful 
guih which it hrought upon my soul, is ever present to my mind. The 

hnages of Guidd and his murdered hride rise between me and all rest, 

even between me and devotion. My wealth has been given to the pious 
uses of this convent, and my penance and prayers are proportioned to 
my gfreat gfuilt. But the calming and restoring influence even of re- 
ligion cannot wholly lull the troubled agony of a memory like mine. 
Still, in the trust of God and the holy saints, I look with joyful hope to 
the term of all human suffering: — Oh ! if the intensity of earthly agony 
can extenuate and atone for earthly guilt — then even I may dare to look 
with confidence towards Heaven! 



— » r- 



THE POWER OF AFFECTION. 

* • •• 

Thb desire of the eye and of the heart is gratified and enlarged, more 
than words can express, by the infinite superiority of the present mode 
and rate of travelling over the old. The charms of society, from west to 
east, and the intercourse of friends, are facilitated in a manner that to our 
ancestors would have appeared as incredible as Gaudentio's travels to an 
unknown country. We almost shudder when w^ look back upon the 
snail-Uke pace with which our forefathers moved from place to place ; 
and the patience with which they sojourned days and nights by the way, 
amidst uncertainty, wretched inns, and worse roads. The distance from 
the heart of the kingdom to its farthest province was appalling, and often 
deemed insurmountable ; and there have been many instances of indi- 
viduals, who, after long struggles and indecision, stung at last to the 
resolution of setting out for the metropolis, have actually made their wills, 
in order to secure their heirs from being endangered by the many perils 
attendant on so arduous a journey ! There were, it is true, a few fa- 
voured characters, who having the honour of representing some of the 
ancient boroughs, aud being gpreatly pressed for time, and urged to their 
utmost speed by the near meeting of the House, were known to have 
achieved the journey to London in somewhat less than three weeks ; but 
they perforjned it in their own carriages. 

There is still preserved, at the ancient seat of one of the most ancient fa- 
milies in the county, an old and venerable-looking carriage, stately and im • 
posing even in decay, which is said to have arrived in town in a fortnight 
from the time it left the mansion of its owner.. This was so surprising, as 
still to be handed down by tradition ; and the few who adventured on so dis- 
tant an enterprize, in the pubUc vehicle called, for its expedition, ' the Fly,* 
and which never was known to exceed two or three and twenty days on the 
road, could not but marvel at such singular rapidity. Commodore An- 
son's vessel, that made the circuit of the world, and was afterwards pre- 
served for more than a century with great care, did not merit it, pro- 
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bably, very g^reatly more than this memoraUe ' Fly/ when, stricken in 
years, and its voyages, both in winter and summer, suBsbine and tem- 
pest, over, it was laid up ; and it never had a successor. It it de^[4y to 
be lamented, that so few fragments of provincial literature of the time, 
or of a previous period, can now be gathered ; what ^exquisite traits of 
character might have been existing !— and how few are the ballads or 
tales preserved to render the days of their forefathers dear to the people i 
Around every stream and mountain of Scotland, the traditions of the 
' olden time' throw an irresistible charm ; even the wild rocks of Zetland 
have their chronicler ; but, on the western land, the hand of oUivion has 
pressed long and heavily, and its fame is past away I 

Not very far from where the aforesaid ancient vehicle still reposes in 
majestic decay, is a small town, whose houses, streets, and gardens, 
climb over each other up the acclivities that inclose them on each side. 
The inhabitants, who are numerous, are passionately attached to their 
place of abode, and not without reason ; for the air of the north comes 
on it healthfully, and disease is little known; a fact of which the great 
number of old persons affords convincing proof. The people, as might 
be imagined in such a spot, preserve religiously all their ancient customs, 
and are as superstitious as if two centuries ago- had returned on them. 
Joined to the town by a small peninsula of sand, is a lofty and verdant 
spot, but destitute of trees,* called the 'The Island,' on which there is no 
habitation; it however affords, though a confined, a delightful walk. 
The belief in the storm-ship, so vividly painted by a popular author, is 
general among the natives : from this spot, she has appeared on many 
a night to the solitary fisherman, while standing on the summit of the 
isle ; and he has hailed in affright her near approach, with sails all set, 
and her course without sound on the wave : he saw no living form on 
board, and marked her pass onward till lost in the shades of night — a 
sure presage of approaching peril. Then a belief in spectral appearances 
is also universally cherished ; and many is the tale of the wan forms that 
loved to pace the lonely shore where the church stands ; from whose 
thickly-peopled place of tombs often came forth hollow shrieks that 
mingled with the plash of the waves. It cannot be that foul deeds have 
been done in past times around the ancient walls : for g^od and gentle 
hands reared and watched over them ; and if the remains of a pure, and, 
it may be, an attractive being, can hallow a spot, no spirits of evil 
should draw nigh here. 

This church was founded by la, a great many centuries since, who was 
A disciple of St. Barricius. la and Elurine, two sister ladies, with their 
attendants, came to this part, and landed at P^ndiren, 'which is the 
peninsula and stony rock where the town now standeth, and found one 
Dinan, a gpreat lord, who made a church, at the request of la, as it is 
written in the legend.* William of Worcester says, * this legend con- 
taineth the history of her life, and was preserved with religious care in 
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the said chapel. Saint la Ites a rirgitk in the parish church of the town, 
and her day is observed on the third of Trebry. She was the sister of 
Saint Heryg^h.' The church, rendered thus illustrious by the fair 
foundress, as well as by the romance of its situation, may well be an 
object of notice to the curious traveller. — It is about thirty years since 
an event occurred here, that is strongly characteristic of the place and 
the times. A young man of respectable condition, of the name of 
Williams, had formed a strong attachment for a girl of his own rank in 
life. He sailed as mate of a merchant-ship, and the period of his 
return was dear to both. This occurred two or three times in the course 
of the year, for his voyages were not very long or distant, and the young 
sailor caught with joy the first glimp^ of the isle at a distance, as it 
rose on the face of the waters. By day and night, as he toiled and 
watched on board, the imag^e of Anne did not leave his fancy or memory ; 
and the thought of her pure embrace, and of the smile of pleasure with 
which she welcomed him to land, was the sweetest draught hope pre- 
sented him with. She was a fair, handsome girl, with the bright eye 
and abundant light curling hair of her province ; and, though capaUe of 
the strongest attachment, her disposition was gay and volatile, unlike 
that of her lover's, which was more sedate, and seldom was his spint 
roused into excess of feeling ; but when this did happen, the waves that 
rushed on his native rocks were not more violent and impetuous. 

His attachment never strayed for a moment from its object ; though, 
in the society of others, she sometimes forgot, in the gaiety of the hour, 
that there was one only who deserved to be her own, and from whom her 
imagination ought never to have wandered. That youth was no common 
character ; for, though his education had been limited to his profession, 
be possessed a restless and inquiring mind. In the intervals of leisure, 
especially when he came again to his mother's home, his g^eat delight 
was to read of voyages to distant lands and journeys' of discovery ; and 
his enterprising spirit would have urged him to seek a wider and more 
attractive field of action, but for his passion for Anne ; for he could not 
vesolve to wander from the spot where she dwelt. She was vain of her 
lover ; for he had an open intelligent countenance, and on his finely- 
formed person brighter eyes than her's might have gazed with desire. 

A few miles from the town stood the ancient seat of an old and 
wealthy family : an open park spread in front, and to the right were fine 
and gloomy woods, beyond which rose the rugged hill of Trecoven, 
whose summit looked on a stem and dreary scene. The lady of this 
mansion, being in want of an attendant on her person, cast her eyes upon 
Anne, whose modest and quiet manners fitted her for the situation, which 
^he accepted with pleasure, as it placed her amidst a gayer scene of life 
than her own still home, and made her to be the chief of a numerous 
retinue of domestics. Old customs were strictly preserved by the lady of 
the ancient hall, who on every Sabbath morning, if the weather were fine. 
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walked to the neighbouring' church, followed by her domestics, in pro- 
cession, each according to their rank. This situation had been accepted 
while her lover was absent on one of his voyages ; and on his return he 
heard, with no small surprise, that Anne had left the house of her 
parents for a new and more busy scene. He hastened to her new place 
of abode, and was received with sincere pleasure, although he fancied her 
reception somewhat less kind and warm than usuaL During many 
weeks he remained at home ere the vessel sailed on her next voyage, and 
during this time of relaxation it was that jealousy first entered his 
thoughts ; for some of his acquaintance began to talk of die great 
attentions that were paid to his mistress by the steward of the mansion 
where she lived, and which it was said, were not unwillingly received. It 
seemed, in the Sunday's procession to the neighbouring parish church, 
(that stands almost embedded in loose hillocks of sand, which tradition 
says were raised one night by a strong wind,) the place of the girl had 
been by the steward's side, according to the strict etiquette of rank, and 
this had given rise to many civilities and attentions from the latter. 

Williams did not communicate his suspicions; on the contrary, he 
brooded over them, and they every day acquired strength by the additions 
of his own imagination, till the fair structure of his happiness seemed 
about to be sapped and overthrown. 

In the ensuing year he and Anne were to be united, and they had 
already fixed on the spot that was to be their future home^ It was in 
a glen, about a mile from the town, so small that it eluded the eye of 
the traveller, unless he took a winding path that led up the breezy hill. 
On one of the sloping sides of this diminutive yet beautiful glen was a 
cottage, shaded by two high and wide-spreading trees ; and the silence 
that prevailed was broken only by a rivulet, which rushed down into the 
sea. The windows of this dwelling overlooked the deep, betweea the 
advance of whose waves and where the wild verdure of the slope termi* 
nated, was a small beach of sand, of snowy whiteness, whereupon the 
moonlight always fell beautifully. And here did the young man with 
reason look forward to find exquisite enjoyment awaiting him on his 
return from his voyages ; to exchange at times the toil and bustle of a 
sailor's life for this place of comfort and peace, and the society of Ann^ 
to whom at evening he would then read his few books of voyages in 
distant lands. 

And now, that clouds should darken such a prospect; that disap- 
pointment should come between, and with its warning finger point to the 
untimely wreck of every hope ; and that these things should be from a 
cause that he could not bear to reflect on, and yet must endure — ^was 
agony to his feelings ! for he shared in the superstitious notions, and 
the belief in omens, that prevailed in his native place ; and a dream had 
followed him for many nights, in which he seemed to stand on the brink 
of a headland ; and, though no wind awoke, forms came onward oyer the 
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ito^,«7-At one time that of the g^ideless vessel, her canvass filled, and on 
her silent deck stood a lonely female figure, who beckoned him to come 
and bear her company in that fearful voyage, — it was the form and face 
of her he loved, and her gaze was fixed on his like a spell, till she was 
lost in the distance. 

These were presages of misfortune ; at least poor Williams believed 
them to be so ; and it was on the evening of a calm and cloudless day 
that he went to bid farewell to his intended wife, as his vessel was to sail 
in the night with the full tide. They walked out together into one of 
the retired and gloomy woods that bordered that ancient mansion, which 
was then sustained in its pride, but is now sunk into partial decay. The 
heart of each was full, for they were about to part, and the deep silence 
of the closing evening was in unison with their feelings. Williams at 
last gave vent to those which he had better have restrained, and threw 
out suspicions of the fidelity of his mistress's attachment to him. She 
burst into tears, and attempted to vindicate herself, but confusedly, for 
she knew she had been guilty of too much levity during her lover's ab- 
sence ; yet her heart was his alone, and she assured him that her affection 
had never wandered. He ought to have unreservedly believed her, and, 
like Allan, when parting on the shore from Judith, (in the beautiful tale 
of the ** Parting Hour,") to have left her with urgent yet tender injunc- 
tions never to give ear to a rival's tale. But his mind was chafed and 
wrought on by the malice of others ; and his words became angrier and 
more accusing, till at length the spirit of the girl was roused in turn, and 
she sharply told him, that since he persisted in doubting her truth, in 
spite of all her protestations^ it was better that their attachment should 
be broken off. His evil genius prompted him to return an assenting an- 
swer, though it came from his heart with a deeper pang than if the blood 
that warmed it had been suddenly poured forth. ' Then it shall be at an 
end,' replied his mistress in a decided yet agitated voice. He spoke not 
a word again, but. cast on her features one look of unutterable anguish, 
and suddenly left her, without bidding adieu. He hurried rapidly over 
the path that conducted to the beach, where his vessel awaited him, and, 
springing on board, was instantly engaged in the preparations for sailing. 
It was midnight when the vessel left the port ; the breeze was favourable, 
and she passed rapidly out of the bay. The. eager and active exertion 
that had at first occupied Williams's attention, prevented him from being 
sensible of the whole weight of the shock his heart had received ; but as 
the ship rapidly and tranquilly made her way, with sails aU set, he had 
time to reflect on the moments that had passed that evening, so full of 
sorrow,, and so bitter in their consequences. The parting words rang in 
his ear, and his intended wife seemed lost to him for ever : her fixed and 
upbraiding look was before him, and his spirit refused to bear such a re- 
verse. A few days since, their union, on which, for years, every hope, 
every desire, had been fixed, was lovely in the prospect, and now perhaps 
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another might faeoeed him* and sudi a rival ! an older andaplaiiiermaa 
bj far. Reason had no share in these bitter reeoDections. 

The moming'light that came from a {rare sky brought no diange to 
the poor lad's tbooghts, nor even suspended the desperate resolve that 
had taken possession of them, to rid himself at once of an existence that 
be hated, because his love vras blasted. 

During the vojage, the unhappy youth gave the most unremitting at- 
tention to his duties on board ; and on the second evening the vessel en- 
tered the port of Tenbigh, in South Wales, the temporary place oi its 
destination. He looked on it with gloomy satbfaction, and next day took 
his solitary way along the shore to the left oi the town, in order to find a 
spot that might suit his purpose. It is strange that the deadliness of this 
should never have relaxed for a moment ; for the previous habits of his 
life had been tranquil and reg^ular, and his mind unused to strong and 
overpowering impulses : but his affection for the giri that was to have 
been his bride was intense — ^it was a passion in which he had lived with 
such enjo]rment, that to bear its extinction was more cruel than death. 

He succeeded at last in his search. The waters had hollowed out a 
small cove or creek far below, and at bottom was a smooth, dear bed of 
sand. It would be easy to make the fatal spring here, and to find a quick 
death below, for the predpices descended perpendiculariy into the calm 
basin at their feet. He had wandered a g^reat way in vain ; for, except 
in this seduded place, the beach consisted of long naked ledges of rock 
that sloped gradually into the water, with a sharp and ragged surface, 
that offered only a lingering fate to the desperate man, whose feelings, 
even in their then wild and confused state» recoiled from the misery of 
such an end. 

Returning to the vessel, he watched hour after hour the. slow approach 
of evening ; paced the deck to and fro, and gazed on the waters and 
the shore that lay peaceful and invitingly around and beneath. Came not 
the image of the girl he had left to his memory ? Her attractive person, 
— her eye of light ? — ^he would have given up life rather than the pos- 
session of them a few hours before ; but he said afterward, that his fixed 
determination of destroying himself never wavered for a moment. 
Perhaps also he fancied there was a doom on him — that the presages he 
had felt could not be avoided. 

It was now twilight, and Williams, who dreaded to have any officious 
eye upon his deed, quitted the ship, and passed slowly along the path. 
But he had waited too long and late, for the sun had set, and the gloam- 
ing become so dim ere he approached the spot, that his sight deceived 
him. and instead of springing down on the perpendicular descent into the 
clear pool, he threw himself from the cliff a short distance from it, and 
fell on the hard and pointed rocks beneath. The shock was dreadful, but, 
strange u it may appear, it was not mortal, and the wrptched man lay 
ttretehed and crushed on bis fearful bed all night. The insensibility that 
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followed the blow wore off after a few hours, and consciousness returned. 
He heard the soft miirmur of the waves at his feet, and felt the breeze 
of night waft over him, and beheld the white sails of one or two vesseb 
spread to the wind, passing* very near ; but all power of speech or motion 
was taken away, for his thigh was broken, his head fractured, and his 
body covered with wounds. Yet thought and feeUng were awake, even 
more keen and vividly than in brighter and haj^ier moments. Then it 
was his loved and forsaken Anne rose before him ! What availed it that 
her last looks were upbraiding, and that indignation flashed from them ? 
could her arms but now clasp his mangled form — ^her lips be pressed to 
his — or that well-known voice break on the fearful solitude around him ? 
True, the parting words were, that their attachment should be at an end, 
but he now felt they were spoken only in anger and wounded pride, and, 
had he possessed the strength, he would have cursed aloud the frenzy of 
his jealousy that urged him to the deed. 

But it was too late to repent ; his moments flew, few and rapid ; and 
the last object to which his thoughts (that clung closely to the wife of his 
heart) wandered, was his aged mother, whose only child he was, and sole 
support since the shipwreck of the father many years before. How often 
he had walked by her side to the venerable church that stood on the 
shore ! At their last parting she had wept long over her son, and her 
grey hairs, her wasted and beloved countenance, and earnest gaze, were 
all before him ; and he shuddered, as he pictured her state, that ' would 
not be comforted ' when she beheld the shattered corpse of her sou. He 
strove to raise his eyes to heaven, but all things grew dim and indistinct ; 
and as life ebbed fast with the blood that flowed from his wounds, all 
memory and feeling forsook him. 

Early on the following morning, some peasants, who were on the way 
to Tenbigh, (it being the weekly market-day,) thought they heard faint 
g^ans proceeding from the beach, high above which their path lay. 
They could distinguish nothing beneath, but immediately descended to 
search out the cause, and found the ill-fated Williams yet alive, though 
insensible. With the utmost care they conveyed him into the town, and 
carried him to an inn, where medical aid was instantly procured. He 
was dreadfully injured, and lingered long between life and death ; yet by 
the incessant kindness and attention he received, and* the help of a na- 
turally strong constitution, after a confinement of nine months he was re- 
stored, if such a state could be called restoration. Being carried on 
board a merchant-vessel bound to his native place, he arrived there after 
a short passage, and entered once more the abode of his mother. She 
had, in truth, attended him during all his sickness^ and watched by his 
bed-side by night and day, and now she welcomed her son once more to 
his home. But it was the welcome of a broken heart ; the sufferings she 
had seen him endure, and the fearful cause that led to them, had been 
too much for a mother's feelings that were all bound up in her child. 
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She lived but a few weeks alter his return, and then espiied, ponriag 
Uessings and prayers on his head, and die ill-feted yoon^ man was deso- 
late in the world — a world that had now no diarms left for him ! Sop- 
ported by cratches, and moving^ feebly along, he was, however, pievailad 
to leave his dwelling^, to g^o into the open air, and to breathe its fireshnesB 
once agrun. 

Anne bad been among' the first to hasten to see him : the spectade of 
his changed and wretched state was almost more than coold be home. 
Throwing her arms roond his neck, the kind-hearted girl wept long and 
passionately : and ' why and wherefore had he done soch a deed ?* she 
often asked, and harriedly mingled her inquiries with bitter reproadies 
txpoD her own hasty temper and fatal reply. 

The sailor could not weep ; but as the fair hair of the girl fell on his 
neck, and her head sunk on his bosom, he thought it was better he had 
died that night beneath the precipices. He held his beloved bride in his 
arms ; he felt her tears descend fast upon his cheek ; and her heart, that 
heaved with angnisb, press against his own ; and he knew that she never 
— never could be his ! But his haughty spirit was broken ; long afflic- 
tion had humbled it to the dust : — a momentary fire flashed from his eye, 
a burning flush passed over his features, but soon a calm and sabdued 
expression settled there ; he raised the weq>ing girl, placed her in a 
chair beside him, and gxizcd on the countenance he still so deadly loved, 
long and fixedly : and then he tried to tell the tale of his frenzied pride, 
and his extreme suJSerings ; but his words struggled for utterance ! It is 
easy and even delightful to relate miseries conquered and sorrows that 
have passed away, when hope and comfort are left behind ; but when, 
instead, despair stands by, and refuses to depart, the recollection is ap- 
palling, nor can sympathy or kindness soothe it. 

It would be difficult for a more melancholy reverse of circnmstances to 
befall a human being, than that which the unhappy Williams endured, 
notwithstanding the consolations and the pity of his friends were given 
sincerely, and the comforts of life not taken away. The strong powers of 
his mind, surviving the wreck of his body, only made his sufferings the 
more acute. To his solitary home he generally confined himself, passing 
his evenings by the lonely hearth, beside which his mother had been ge- 
nerally seated : an arm-chair she had always used stood vacant, and he 
took pleasure in sitting opposite, and gazing on it for hours ; picturing 
his only parent as still there with her pleading look and voice of mildness ; 
for she never chided him, not even for his last fatal deed. The latch was 
sometimes lifted by a passing acquaintance, who entered to inquire after 
his welfare, or speak of the various events of the neighbourhood. 
Wlion the weather was fine, he found his way to the church-yaid that 
stood on the sand, the base of whose walls was washed by the tide ; hero 
ho often remained in the coolness of the evening, while the vessels swept 
by to their various destinationi, and the bud voices of the fishermen rose 
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ham fbe beach. But soonds and s%ht8 that were formerly foil of plea- 
s«e, Goold have little power over his feelings now : — ^his mother slept 
b eneath his feet, sent to har grave by his own rash act ; and he would 
have wished and prayed that he might sle^ by her side, but that his love, 
EtroDg, passionate as ever, held him to earth, althoogh earth was to him 
as a wilderness. 

His fete excited general sympathy, and there was scarcely a young* fe- 
male in the town but gazed with pity (that was followed even by tears) 
when she saw the fine, athletic form of Williams, maimed and broken, 
feeUy crawl on crutches along the streets, and his proud features bowed 
by anguish and disappointment. They forgave and admired the cause, 
for it was love ! — bat the older men shook their heads as they passed, as 
if he was a feted being*, and muttered something about a ' doom that 
hung* over him/ and that on the night he sailed for Wales, although the 
heavens were clear, and the moon shining bright, the spectre- ship, with 
•ails white as snow, and all set, had been seen distinctly to pass by the 
island, and the light falling on her deck showed no living mariner there, 
dthough her trim and management were exact. 

And she, for whom every hope had been sacrificed, though rashly^ 
came often to visit his sad dwelling, and it was to him like the coming of 
an angel. His eye brightened, and his hands were clasped in extasy 
the moment he beheld her form enter the apartment. 

She sat beside him, and they talked of their past interviews and hopes, 
before sorrow came down on them ; of their walks in the gloomy woods, 
and on the rugged hill beyond ; and her eyes looked on him as kindly aa 
ever. But the burthen of the theme was now changed ; once, hope was 
their companion, and images of happiness sprung up at every step. But 
now they lived on recollection : on the future it was impossible to dwell ! 
it was the solace of old age transferred to the prime of youth ; and this 
could not last long. He spoke no more of the distant voyage or enter- 
prize of peril on which he used to dwell. His small chamber was now 
his final resting-place upon earth ; and when the rush of the advancing 
waves was at times heard there, he sank with a deep sigh into his^chair ; 
it was like the distant clash of arms to the captive soldier, whom prison 
walls and bars inclose for ever ! 

There was a dwelling to which his steps wore sometimes directed, and 
the only one ; it was inhabited by a widow oi respectable condition fai 
life, of manners rather eoarse, but possessed of a strong and observing 
mind ; and to her th^ writer of this narratiire h indebted for these par- 
ticulars. She if DOW strkken in y^af9« 

In her society, WiUtafi»»^ whiU ^mmiAn^ of h\n naftfiritit^, beeaUM 
more calm and retigo#4 ; ^(m hiiA Uhmitfi ¥i m^hy ft^^m'ntin )n \wt mm 
life, as well as in HkHm uf #^(f^if/ iM i^U^ hfUHnjiii ihti ttnHn fff ^fm- 
rience, to oonviiM^ Mm ^im^ti ^^f^ fft^tf^HM tm ^f^f\h nn mtm nn hk 
cmn. Bnt a trial iifWl^y94 im fHH^^ ^^^f^ k\it^fi fii^f f'^ h«^t f^ mkHri¥i; 
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He had hoped and belieyed that Anne would not abandon him } he had 
been the chosen, the admired lover of her heart ; his affection had known 
no change, and was now entertained more ardently than ever, for it kept 
his breast from feeling utterly desolate. And she had struggled long* and 
hardly with her attachment ; she knew she had been, though uninten- 
tionally, the cause of his distresses ; yet, from being so often a pitying 
spectator of them, her spirits grew oppressed ; she shrank from the tone 
of sadness and self-upbraiding that often marked his conversation, and 
felt relieved on passing into gayer society, and joining in livelier con- 
verse. 

The handsome and spirited sailor, to please whose eye she had put on 
her gayest attire and most winning airs, now scarcely gflanced at, or 
thought of them ; were she present in the apartment, he sat silent often 
and satisfied ; or in his long and fixed glance there was more, at times, 
of the emotions of the past than of present admiration. Then occasion- 
ally, though rarely, his mind grew querulous and impatient, requiring to 
be soothed ; — and, still more, the fresh and ardent features once so dear 
to her eye had become sunken, pallid, and anguish-stricken. The 
strength of her attachment at last gave way ; and there was a youth, in 
the same condition of life as the invalid, who came from the north of 
the county, and became her suitor. She could not persuade herself that 
he was equal, either in understanding or in feeHng, to him she had once 
chosen : but he paid her constant attentions, flattered her vanity, and 
offered her a comfortable independence, till she at last listened with 
pleasure to his addresses. Williams's silent home had, of course, 
now much fewer of her visits, and even when there, her thoughts were 
absent and her manners often abrupt. He marked the change with 
pain, but imputed it only to the caprice or waywardness of her temper. 

At last there came a morning, calm and fair ; the breeze seemed to 
bear health on its wings, and the invalid went forth to enjoy it as far as 
the church-yard, where he sat down beside his mother's grave. The 
grass, mingled with a few wild flowers, had now risen thickly around the 
spot, and Williams gazed on the noble bay, that stretched at his feet, and 
the shipping upon its bosom. 

On a sudden, sounds of gaiety and joy came on his ear ; and looking 
round, he perceived a smart and well-dressed procession advancing along 
the cliffs. As the windings of the lofty path brought it nearer to view, 
he perceived it was a bridal array, proceeding at this early hour to the 
church. It now entered the inclosure where he was seated, and foremost 
of the company, leaning on the arm of her admirer, was Anne ! — She 
was gaily dressed ; in lier thick and curling light hair were placed some 
artificial flowers, their only ornament, and her looks were full of life and 
joy. He continued to gaze on her, not uttering a word, while, without 
observing him, she passed into the church, and was quickly followed by 
the gay procession. As soon as he had recovered from his surprise, he 
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dowly rose and returned to his dwelling ; there th&loud and animating^ 
peal of hells, proclaiming the marriage, followed him, and every sound 
went to his heart. It was the knell of the last hope that earth had for 
him, and the desolate man felt that all was overv! 

The hours passed unobserved away ; — evening drew on, and the wind 
8W^t furiously past his lonely chamber, for the beauty of the morning 
had been the forerunner of a violent storm. Williams raised himself 
with difficulty from the bed, and, feebly advancing to the window, 
looked out on the waters that rushed foaming upon the rocks. He 
wished that he slept calmly beneath them, and then he should feel no 
more that his betrothed bride was in the arms of another — her head rest- 
ing on his bosom — ^her voice dwelling on love for him ! — It was too 
mudi : — the shock that crushed his body beneath the precipices had less 
of agony than the one which now fell on his broken heart ! 

How different from such feelings were those of the girl who had de« 
sorted him ; she never saw him afterwards, but sailed in a few days with 
her husband for Padstow, his native place, where she lived many years, 
per/taps, in comfort and peace. 

It was at this time that the celebrated Whitfield came into Cornwall ; 
it was his first and only visit. It never seemed to be the aim of this man 
to form an exclusive body of devoted followers, to give them a strict and 
r^^ar code of laws, and thus to perpetuate his own name, while pro- 
moting the present and eternal welfare of his fellow-creatures. He had 
not talents, perhaps, for such a career, but came and went rather like a 
brilliant meteor, that dazzles and overpowers but for a short time. Yet 
he was eloquent ; if the power of agitating to excess the various passions 
of the mind, — if skill to plunge the feeling^, as it were, into the gloom 
and hopelessness of the grave, and then raise them aloft on the wings of 
hope and ecstasy, be eloquence, — Whitfield possessed it. Yet was it 
more, in general, an effusion of highly wrought feeling, and splendid and 
excited fancy, than the collected and sustained discourse of an expe- 
rienced divine. 

And Whitfield came to this remote and secluded town, that was all in 
commotion at his arrival ; he was received hospitably by one of the most 
respectable persons, and notice was given that he would preach to the 
inhabitan .s in the open air on the following day. 

It was a sabbath morning in the autumn, the sky was without a cloud, 
and there was no breeze on the wide expanse of waters that formed the 
bay. The town seemed to have poured forth the greater part of its po- 
pulation ; and they were seen ascending the sides of their romantic cliffs 
to the place where the minister was to appear. The very old were there, 
hoary and weather-beaten men, who had faced the storms of nearly a 
century ; powerfully contrasted with whom, young and handsome women, 
in their gayest attire, and with looks full of curiosity, passed onward as 
if to a festival. The hardened and the profligate, too, felt impelled to 
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quit their usual haunts, and bend their steps with the rest. The bells 
from the hig-h tower of the ancient church, that forms such an imposing 
feature in the landscape, had rung for some time to proclaim that service 
was about to commence : but the tread of feet was unheard upon its 
ancient pavement, for the stream of the people rolled toward the lofty hill 
behind. And when they were all g^athered there, and stood on the gentle 
declivity, as on a vast amphitheatre,— -rank above rank,— -the gay, grave, 
the guilty, and the fearful ; a deep and universal silence spread itself 
over all. The sun shone directly and intensely on the host : and the 
minister, in addressing them, rose by degrees into a strain of wild but 
resistless eloquence, and bent his piercing regard on the various cha- 
racters around him, while the fine tones of his voice were echoed from 
{Hrecipice and shore. Then came forth the various passions and emotions 
of the heart without disguise, and the minister, whose enthusiasm kindled 
as he saw it prevail around him, and to whom sighs and wailings 
were sounds as delightful as are to warriors the cries of the vanquished, 
became yet more wild and irresistible, and felt that the spirits of the 
people were chained and bowed in his grasp. 

There was one, however, to whom this scene opened, for the first time, 
brighter hours and happier prospects. Apart from the rest of the multi- 
tude, and on the declivity of the hill, which he had reached with great 
difficulty; lay Williams. He was stretched on the earth, his arm resting 
on the rock, and feebly supporting his wearied head, and his pale coun- 
' tenance, bent with an impassioned expression on the man whose words 
seemed to enter his very soul. He trembled at the portrait drawn of the 
guilty ; and his own rash deed, with its possible consequences, rushed 
over his thoughts : but by d^rees his eye grew radiant with hope ; a 
smile (long a stranger there) passed over his wasted featores^ and he 
burst into a passion of tears. A better impulse was given to the hope- 
less man ; and despair, that had previously marked him for her own, fled 
for ever. That fearful strife of love, of jealousy, and baffled desire, 
began to subside ; its bitterness was taken away, and he even forgave 
the man who had spoiled him of the last and only hope of his existence. 

When the assembled multitude dispersed from the hill, Williams again 
sought his home, that no longer looked sad to his eye. Henceforth his 
remaining days passed more tranquilly ; and although he felt that 
' the silver cord and the golden chalice ' of life were soon to be broken, 
he was resigned that it should be so, and looked onward as the captive 
gazes forth on the loveliness of lake and mountain that is spread around 
the walls of his cell. Death could have nothing so terrible as the war 
of the passions, which had torn his heart, but had now yielded to a 
mightier principle. 

So felt the unfortunace youth, whose soul grew happier as his strengpth 
wasted : his silent and forsaken chamber became to him even a palace, 
peopled with the beautiful visions of his fervid imagination^ that were 
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drawn from another and a brighter world : yet with these would often 
ming^le an image of his dear but perjured Anne ; it came before him with 
the same bright eyes, fair hair, and looks of tenderness, as in former 
days, and refused to depart. 

It was toward the close of Autumn ; the leaves had begun to fall from 
the trees ; and Williams resolved to exert all his remaining strength, one 
fine evening, in order to reach the scene that he had loved to visit in for- 
mer years, and behold it once more ere he died. Every step along the 
path, as he slowly went, seemed dear to his memory, and he came at 
last to the glen that was to have been the place of his marriage happi- 
ness. His sunken looks brightened as he entered it, and looked on 
every spot, unchanged as on the day he last walked there with his in- 
tended wife. The cottage was tenantless, and the trees spread their 
shadows uselessly above, but the stream hurried loudly over its narrow 
bed, the sides of the hills were covered with verdure* and the small sandy 
beach below, on which the waves broke gently, glittered in the sun, as 
fair as ever. This was to have been their home : in the forsaken cottage 
Anne and himself were to have lived for years — ^and years of such ten- 
derness and lasting attachment I So had they said and believed, the 
last time they had sat within its walls, and busied themselves in form* 
ing the little arrangements of their future establishment. It was on 
just such an evening asthe present, as calm and silent — 

Williams strove to banish these recollections, and to fix his thoughts 
on higher and more enduring objects — ^but it might not be ; his strength 
both of body and mind fell beneath the effort. 

The day had faded some time, and every object had begun to grow in- 
distinct, when one of the inhabitants of the town, returning by chance 
through the glen, found the unfortunate young man lying lifeless on the 
bank beside the dwelling. His features were calm as in sleep ; — ^in one 
hand was clasped a Bible ; while the other, pressed on his heart, con- 
tained a small miniature of the girl he had loved with an intenseness 
that mpn ii;i his condition of life seldom feel. 



THE FESTIVAL OF THE ROSE. 

It was in the latter part of May, that the Festival of the Rose waa 
held in the little village of Alli^re, in Provence. It had been the custom 
for years, many more than the memory of any inhabitant of the country 
could remember, to hold a sort of rustic revel under this name, where 
the fairest and most virtuous of the village maidens was adorned by her 
unenvying companions with that symbol of purity and loveliness — a white 
rose. It is not consistent with our present purpose to trace the origin 
of a ceremony which is as old perhaps as the barbarian inhabitants of 
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the land, and which, at least, may be considered as one of the first in- 
dications of civilization. In the year 1234 the Count Raimond Al- 
Ii6re had resolved to celebrate it with more than nsnal pomp, for his 
niece, the daughter of a beloved brother who had died in the Holy Land, 
had just quitted the neighbouring^ convent in which she had been edu- 
cated, and was about to become the mistress and the ornament of her 
doting uncle's castle. The day on which the Festival of the Rose was 
to be held was that of her nativity, and her uncle intended that she 
should offer herself as a competitor for the prize. Perhaps even if she 
had been less unequivocally entitled to it her claim would have been al- 
lowed; hut she had no need to call to her aid the advantages of her 
station. Her charms spoke for themselves, and her benevolence had 
been so often exercised upon the poor villagers, that they looked upon 
her as one of those beneficent beings of another world, which the ima- 
g^inations of poets feign to come down to earth sometimes for the suc- 
cour of its suffering children. Still, in the count's offering his niece as 
a candidate for the white rose, there was a proof of that simplicity which 
was a part of his character, and which was so often, at the period of 
which we speak, to be found in company with the sterner virtues. 

Perhaps, too, there was another motive which was not without its in- 
fluence in the old man's mind. It had been the dying wish of his niece's 
father that she should marry the son of his companion in arms, Gui de 
Besancour; and when the beautiful Claude had attained that age at 
which it was thought time to fix her future destiny, this proposition was 
made to the young heir of Besancour. He bore his father's name of 
Gui, and had given fair earnest of keeping that name no less illustrious 
than it had been made by a long line of ancestors. He had gained ho- 
nour beyond his years in the battles of his country, and perhaps some 
of the vanity of a young man led him to decline too hastily the proposal 
that had been made to marry him, in pursuance of a dead man's will, to 
a lady whom he had never seen. He replied to the count's messenger, 
that he was about to take a command in Spain, and that, as his absence 
from his native country might be of uncertain duration, he relinquished 
all thoughts of the honour which was intended him by such an alliance. 
The count, stung with this cool reply, which however admitted of no 
further consideration, resolved that his niece's beauty should at least be 
seen and acknowledged ; and, therefore, at the approaching Festival of 
the Rose, he held a grand tourney, to which he invited the neighbouring 
barons and knigfhts. He had little doubt that his niece would carry off 
the prize at the first, and he intended thaVshe should display among her 
equals those charms to which he was sure all who saw her must pay 
homage. 

The young Gui de Besancour was in no hurry to go to Spain ; the 
news of the tourney determined him to go, but in disguise, to the castle 
of Alli^re, to see the lady whom fortune had intended to thrust upon 
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him without his asking. Accompanied only by an esquire, who had« 
like himself, some skill in music, in the garb of troubadours — a disguise 
then commonly adopted by people of all ranks — ^he repaired to AUiere. 
He reached that place on the evening of the day on which the Festival of 
the Rose was held, and the tourney was to begin on the morrow. 

The Count Gui was wholly unprepared for the nature of the scene to 
which he was thus unexpectedly introduced. He had heapd of the Fes- 
tival of the Rose, and knew indistinctly the nature of the ceremony, but 
he did not know the manners qf the Proven9al people, nor the extreme 
simplicity with which they conducted this ceremony, — a simplicity which 
partook more of the olden times to which its origin belonged than to the 
then present period. The Count Raimond and his noble friends, male 
as well as female, were dressed in the garb of peasants. They mingled 
in the sports of their tenants without ceremony, the difference of rank 
was forgotten, and the father of his people was treated by them with that 
inward and heartfelt respect which a father deserves, but without any of 
that untoward homage which, in a more courtly company, his station 
would have entitled him to. The lovely Claude, dressed in pure white, 
with no other decoration than the charms which heaven had bestowed 
her, and crowned with the one white rose which her undisputed beauty 
had won, moved among the village g^rls like one of them. The peasants 
were all in their best clothes, and in the frank hilarity of the moment no 
stranger could have told which of them was gpentle and which simple. 

On a throne of turf strewn with flowers, on which a bower of roses 
was erected, sate Claude, surrounded by her fair companions. A table 
was spread beneath a trellised vine, at the side where the Count Raimond 
and the elder part of the company sate. Some minstrels were at the op- 
posite side, who were preparing to accompany the dance which was about 
to begin, when a shout from some of the peasants announced the arrival 
of strangers. The Count Gui, with his lute slung upon his shoulder, 
and followed by Raoul, his esquire, who had faithfully served him, in 
war as well as in peace, from his boyhood, approached. They were hur- 
ried up by a crowd of laughing rustics to the throne, to pay homage to 
the queen of the day. He was soon informed of the nature of the fes- 
tival ; but, as it was a rule of the sport, that the queen of the day should 
be addressed by no other name than that of her title, and giving in at 
once to the humour of the moment, he, after striking a few diords on his 
lute, improvised the following song, which he sang with a rich mellow 

voice : — 

Of all the flowers that deck the earth. 

When summqr's beauties first onclose* 
The fairest gem that takes its birth 

Is sweet Provence's matchless Rose« 

And fair Provence has maidens bright. 

Who, like her Rose, 'mong other flowers. 
Shine hut to form the World's delight. 

And peerless deck her sunny bowers. 
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Here, where before my rmptured f^taSf 
The union of these cbtnns are seen, 

Hombly I turn my willing lays 

To thee, fiair maid, the Rose's Queen. 
Loud applauses followed this proof of the minstrers skill; and having 
thus manifested his desire to join in the revelry, he needed no farther in- 
trodnctiou. The dance was about to b^^, in which he joined, and with 
a courteous frankness claimed, in right of his being the last comer, the 
hand of the Queen of the Rose. If her beauty had struck him at the first 
glance, the charms of her conversation completed his fascination ; and 
when the dance broke off^ he was as completely and as unexpectedly in 
love as any man should desire to be. The^ Count Raimond, who saw by 
the demeanour of both the master and his follower, that they were not 
minstrels by profession, endeavoured to ascertain who they were. Raoul, 
whom he essayed first, was too close and wary to give him any satisfactory 
replies ; but cunning as the esquire was, the old count was too old a sol- 
dier to g^ve him up at once ; but seeing that Raoul had attached himself 
to the laughing Jacqueline, a god- daughter of his own, and the chil4 of 
one of his tenants, he called her to him, and bade her try to get out the 
serving man's secret. Jacqueline loved a secret herself ; she loved mis- 
^cbief, too, a little — ^what woman does not ? She liked to show her power 
over a new lover, and what pretty young woman will blame her for it ? 
She managed matters so weU, that before the sports had concluded she bad 
the whole of RaouFs history, which he imparted to her under the seal of 
secrecy ; and, with a similar qualification, she, within two minutes after, had 
told the Count Raimond that the .troubadour was no other than the young 
Gui de Besancour. 

The Count Gui was in the mean time busy in endeavouring to make 
himself agreeable to the young peasant, as he thought her, who had been 
crowned Queen of the Rose. He uiged his suit with all the art that he 
possessed, and Claude soon perceived by his courtly gallantry that he was 
a person of some degree, and possessing accomplishments which were by 
no means common with such folks as his dress would have bespoken him. 
She replied toall bis flatteries with a frank, but prudent, naivetS, which 
was well calculated to keep him in the error he had faUen into respecting 
her condition, and completely enchanted him. She asked him once more 
to sing, and he expressed his passion in a roundel — a mode of composition 
which was then in great vogue in the French court. 

Lady, lay those frowns aside ; 

Winter reigns not all the year. 
The laughing spring, a flower-deck'd bride. 

Has chased away the tyrant drear. 
Then listen, lady, to my lay ; 
Why in your heart should winter stay ? 

Time's wing will crush the floweret's bloom. 

And love has wings as well as darts ; 
The flowers must yield them to their doom. 

And loTe rests only in young hearts ; 
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Hien listen, ladj, to mj laj ; 
Wbate'er has wings will fly awaj. 

But time and love are both your own> 

Your charms now blossom in their prime, 
Enjoy them ere the hours be floWn, 

And leave to Fate the wintry time. 
Then listen, lady, to my lay ; 
Gather the roses while you may. 

The Count Raimond had taken advantage of his abstraction to request 
the elder of the peasants to take care that the stranger did not learn the 
rank of the queen and of the other noble guests, but that he should remain 
in the belief that they were merely inhabitants of a neighbouring farm. 
By this time the sun had set, and two horses, caparisoned in the homely 
manner of the farmers, being brought, Raimond summoned his niece to 
accompany him . G ui employed the few moments, duri ng which the queen 
was preparing for her departure, to ask where she dwelt, but she woidd 
g^ve him no other reply than by telling him she should be at the toum^ 
at the castle on the following day. Raimond helped her on her horse, and 
mounting himself, and followed by his guests, the seeming rustics, they 
dashed off at a speed which made it impossible for the minstrels to over- 
take them, or to discover their route. The father of Jacqueline offered 
them the hospitality of his house, which they accepted, and Gui retired 
to rest to dream of the lovely Queen of the Rose, whom he determined to 
see on the following day. 

The Castle of Alli^re was crowded with all the gay and noUe persons 
in the vicinity. In the court-yard Usts were prepared, and on a dais at the 
upper end sate the Lady Claude. An indifferent spectator might have 
found it difficult to recognise in her the simple maiden of the preceding 
day. Instead of the white robe which had then displayed all the graces of 
her person, she was now dressed in all the gorgeous splendour which be- 
fitted her station. Jewels shone upon her fair bosom, a cot-onet blazed 
upon her brows, and a white veil, which reached nearly to her feet, con- 
cealed some part of her features. Gui was there, still in his dress of a 
troubadour, and looked around in vain for the Queen of the Rose. He 
saw all the maidens whom he had noted as being her companions, but 
she was not among them, and he never thought of discovering her in the 
lovely heiress of Alliero. Wearied with his search, and disappointed at 
its result, he betook himself to the lists to see the tourney. At first he 
felt no desire to join it, but when he saw that the prize was to be bestowed 
by the hand of the lady whose love had been proffered to him, and whom 
he had rejected, he felt some desire to see her if he could do so unknown. 
The daugof the trumpets, and clash of arms, roused his martial ardour, and 
he was blaming himself for not having provided himself with horse and 
armour, when he was joined by an old peasant whom he had talked widi 
on the preceding evening.. He perceived immediately that it was the 
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chaperon of the maiden whom' he had been in vain seeking^. He asked 
him where the Queen of the Rose was. The old man» who was no other 
than the Count Raimond^ rephed that she would be there anon. ' But 
why/ said he, ' Sir Minstrel, do yon stand here an idle gazer while so 
manly a sport as this is on foot. Any one can see that though you now 
carry a lute you have been used to a more stirring occupation/ 

Sir Gui turned upon his inquirer, whose familiarity was anything but 
offensive. ' You see/ he replied, ' that I have neither horse nor arms.' 

' If that be all,' said the old man, ' your need will be soon supplied, for 
yonder stands the steed of Sir Albert Brunne, who has received a hurt in 
the last tilt. He loves the sport so well that, though he cannot join in it 
himself, he vnll gladly see another do so. If you will ask, I am sure he 
will lend you both steed and harness.' 

Gui knew the knight whose name had been mentioned, and beckoning 
to Raoul, he bade him ask the loan of the armour in his name, at the same 
time enjoining the knight not to disclose the circumstance of his being 
present. A prompt reply was returned, and in a few minutes' space the 
Count Gui was in the saddle, armed for the tilt, and with a good lance in 
his hand. 

The trumpets sounded, and he rode gallantly into the lists. Up to this 
moment fortune had favoured the Baron de Riverdun, who was understood 
to be a suitor for the hand of the Lady Claude. He was a man of laige 
stature, and had distinguished himself in the wars of Guienne. His well- 
known^farowess deterred many of the competitors from encountering him» 
and his strength and skill had worsted all who offered to dispute the prize. 
Gui, however, was destined to check his triumph. They ran three courses, 
in the two first of which their address was such as to avoid being borne 
from the saddles, although the shocks were rude enough. In the third 
Gui levelled the coronal of his lance against the throat of his antagonist, 
and the blow was so true and so vigorous as to bear the baron a spear's 
length from his saddle, and to leave him upon the field. His squires bore 
him off the g^und. A crowd of assailants offered themselves to encounter 
the new comer, who received their attacks in succession, but still triumph- 
ed over them all. At length there were no more opponents, and the un- 
known knight was declared to have won the prize. He approached the 
dais on which the Lady Claude was seated, and kneeling, received from 
her hands a green scarf worked with white roses, which was the prize. Her 
veil was still over a part of her face, but her graceful manner, and the 
beauty of such part of her countenance as he could see, convinced him 
that he had been somewhat hasty in his refusal. The herald approached 
him to know his name. His esquire replied, that his master had at pre- 
sent no other appellation than that of the Knight of the White Rose. The 
trumpets then brayed out, and the heralds proclaimed the Knight of the 
White Rose to be the victor of the day's tourney. 

The Count Raimond in his proper person greeted him on his success. 
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and» without appearing^ io penetrate his disgfuise, craved his presence at 
the banquet, to which Sir Gui acceded. The feast was g^ced by all the 
beauty and worth of Provence. The Lady Claude sate at the upper end 
of the feast, and the victor was placed near her. He had now a full view 
of her face, and, although he could not help thinking that she bore an ex- 
traordinary resemblance to the Queen of the Rose, yet the change of dress, 
and the circumstances in which she was now placed, forbade his imagin- 
ing that she was the lowly maid who had enraptured him on the preceding 
evening. He talked to her, and found the graceful polish of her manners 
and the charms of her mind in no d^ree inferior to her beauty. He was 
half ready to chide himself for the dangerous facility with which he found 
himself again enslaved when the feast broke up. Some of the guests re- 
paired to the gfardens of the castle ; others remained in the hall, diverting 
themselves in conversation, or in some social sports. 

The Lady Claude, followed by Sir Gui, proceeded to a terrace which 
commanded a view of the surrounding country. The evening was drawing 
to a dose, and the declining rays of the sun' shed a purple kind of.tint over 
the picturesque and fertile landscape which lay. before them. At the 
upper end of the terrace was an alcove decorated^ with rare plants, and 
constructed in that spirit of gorgeous ornament which is the characteristic 
of what is called the florid Gothic. An open door led to the boudoir of 
the Lady Claude. In the alcove were seats and tables. An illuminated 
volume of Provencal poems lay there, and a lute, which seemed to belong 
to the fair mistress of the castle, was on a seat just by. The enamoured 
Sir Gui asked the lady if she had skill upon the instrument. ■ 

' I am a passing poor performer,' said she ; ' but if it will amuse you» 
I will sing a lay which has lately been brought into this country by a wan^ 
dering minstrel.' After a short prelude, she began to sing the roundel 
which Sir Gui had sung on the preceding evening. 

I 

Lady lay those frowns aside ; 

Winter reigns not all the year. 
The laughing Spfing, a dower-deck'd bride. 

Has chased away the tyrant drear, 
Then listen, lady, to my lay ; 
Why in yoar heart should winter stay 1 

Sir Gui listened in dumb astonishment. He knew the air to be his 
own, and he knew he had composed the words on the instant at which he 
sang them. 

' Can it be,' said he, ' that you have heard this roundel sung by a 

minstrel.' 

' Nothing is more true,' replied the Lady Claude ; ' and it was no lon- 
ger too than yester-eve.' 

' Were you then at the Festival of the Rose in the village below ? ' 
asked he, with increasing anxiety. 

' That she was. Til be sworn,' said the Count Raimond, who had been 
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an tmobtenred witness of this conTenatkm ; ' and by the same token she 
was herself the Qoeea of the Rose as truly as yon are the Count Gui de 
Besancour/ 

Gtd turned round ; a few words sufficed to exfdain to him the cause of 
his ddusion» and a short* but sincere, apology ensured his pardon. It 
need not be added that he gave up all thoughts of the Spanish expedition. 
A few weeks saw him the happy husband of the Rose Queen : and, al- 
though, at the present time, the Festival of the Rose is annually celebrated 
at Alliere, never has there been a fairer candidate for the prize than the 
Ipvely Claude. 



THE CASTILIAN CAPTIVE; 

OR, THE PACHA PERPLEXED. 

Thb thunders of Achmet Pacha's artillery ceased to shake the towers of 
Temeswar, which the rebel Suli Bey had long held out against the Porte. 
The fortune of the day had been decided by the fall of a part of the 
fortifications ; and the young and fiery general of the Sultan's troops, 
bearing down ail opposition, made himself master of the fortress, and 
pursued Suli Bey into his harem, whither in despair he had taken refuge. 

The helpless and affrighted females crowded round their master with 
loud cries for protection, when they saw the hitherto inviolate portals of 
their apartments burst open by the fierce Achmet. The wretched Suli 
Bey, prostrating himself on the ground, buried his face in his garments 
and awaited his fate in silence. 

Achmet, whose first intention had been to plant his foot on his body 
and strike off his head, felt his arm arrested, in spite of himself, by the 
glance of a dark-eyed slave. The silent language in which the emotions 
of the soul are conveyed, is understood by all, and Achmet read in the 
eyes of Camilla such horror and detestation of the deed he was about to 
perform, that although he would not own to himself that her opinion was 
of the slightest importance, he suffered that look to change his purpose ; 
and, instead of becoming himself the executioner of Suli Bey, he beckoned 
his mutes to perform his will upon hio[i. 

The awful silence that followed this transaction was succeeded by the 
frantic outcries of the ladies of the harem, who, full of terror for their 
own safety, hastened to implore the mercy of their new lord. Achmet 
condescended to return his scymitar to its sheath, and assure them of 
their security. No sooner did they perceive his gracious demeanour, 
than they began to address him with the most highflown terms of flattery, 
and each strove by every possible wile to attract his attention. 

Achmet could not help being struck by the contrast Camilla presented, 
who stood proudly aloof with two of her countrywomen. The haughty 
conqueror felt mortified that the fair Castiiian did not join in the homage 
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him by ihe other ladies, whom, by the superior richness of theii 
dresses, he perceived had been considered as her superiors, in the estima* 
tion of Suli Bey. 

' Slave,' said he, approaching her, ' wherefore is it that you have not 
joined with your companions in paying your duty to me?' 

' Becauso'I owe you none,' answered Camilla. 

' Dare you thus reply to the conqueror of Temeswar ! Do you not know 
that your very existence is in my hands ?' 

' I am aware of it,' replied Camilla, raising a pair of radiant dark eyes 
to his face. 

' Then why do you not fall at my feet and ask your life ?' 

' It is not worth the trouble.' 

' You are a daughter of Frangistan, as I perceive by your rebellidus 
spirit/ 

' I am.' 

' And a Christian ?' 

Camilla made the sign of the cross. Achmet spit on the ground. 

' It must be confessed,' said Camilla, reddening indignantly, ' that you 
Turks are the most disgfusting people under the sun.' 

' Slave !' cried Achmet, ' if your anger did not become you so well, I 
would command my blade eunuch, Puffim, to chastise you for your inso- 
lence.' 

' And even if you were to commit such an outrage, I could hardly 
think worse of you than I do at present,' returned Camilla, bursting into 
tears. 

' What is it that you think of me ?' asked the Pacha. 

' That you are an unmanly ruffian, whom I hate, but do not fear ! ' re- 
plied the fair Castilian, her fine eyes flashing through her tears as she 
spoke. 

Achmet knew not how to answer the beautiful vixen. To conceal his 
perplexity, he turned to Antonia and Beatrice Manzares, her fellow 
captives. 

' And ye, whom I perceive to be the countrywomen of this contuma- 
cious slave, are ye of a like spirit ?' 

They looked in g^reat embarrassment from the Pacha to Camilla, and 
remained silent. 

' How/ exclaimed Achmet, angrily, ' when I speak to the meanest of 
my slaves, am I not deemed worthy of a reply ?' 

' My cousins do not understand the odious jargon in which you ad- 
dress them, and are, therefore, unable to appreciate your courteous and 
oUiging speeches,' replied Camilla, drily. 

' How comes it, then, that you not only comprehend every word that I 
say, but are so ready with your provoking replies ? ' 

' Because I have laboured indefatigably to attain fluency in the Turkish 
language while in captivity.' 

8 p 
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' And what, my princeBS, might be your motiTt foriAlnii|^ao]niidi 
troohle?' 

' Merely that I mig^ht have the satisfaction of speaking^ my mind ob 
occasion,' replied Camilla, with the sauciest glance imaginable. - 

' ft must be owned that yon have enjoyed that insure yery fully, 
to-night,' said the Pacha, laughing. ' But did you ever rqply to Suli 
Bey in this daring manner ? ' 

' He never gave me an ooportunity, by pestering me with his coBver- 
sation and company.' 

' How then did he comfort himself? ' 

' Positively I ain weary of your eternal questions, and will answer you 
no more to-night.' 

' Am not I your master, wayward thing ? Can I not force you to do 
any thing I choose ? ' 

' No, you cannot make me talk unless it pleases me. My head aches 
with the uproar you have made in battering the Dervent about our ears, 
and I iun fatigii^ with your Conversation. I wish you would leave me 
and attend to those ladies who are taking such pains to attract your 
notice.' 

' Oh, Prophet ! is it come to this ? Is the conqueror of the warlike 
Suli Bey dictated to by one of his slaves ? ' 

'More extraordinary things than that happen every day, mighty 
Pacha,' replied Camilla, with the utmost composure. 

' Do not think, perverse one, that your charms are to excuse your im- 
pertinence. Most of these fair Circassians are more beautiful than your* 
self, yet they extol me above all the heroes of the east, and rejoice in the 
good fortune that has transferred them from Suli Bey to Achmet.* 

' And did you believe one word they said ! ' 

• Why should I not ? ' demanded Achmet, much mortified. 

' Do you think that the ladies of your own harem could be sincere in 
praising and caressing a man who had murdered you an hour before ? ' 
said Camilla. 

' Mighty Prophet ! no ; but is there no difference between Suli Bey 
and Achmet ? ' 

' Yes — a very great difiference : Suli Bey was a much handsomer man,' 
said Camilla, with a provoking smile. 

' This is past bearing !' exclaimed Achmet 6tampin|^, ' I will teach you 
that you have a master ! ' So saying, he withdrew, darting at her an 
angry glance.' 

' Ah, imprudent Camilla ! what have you been saying to put that terrible 
Turkey man in such a fury ? ' cried Antonia, in great alarm. ' Though 
I could not understand a word of your conversation, I knew by the 
sparkling of your eyes that you were exasperating him, and trembled lest 
you JBhould go too far. How could you venture to coquet with Achmet 
after the fate of Suli Bey ? (who was, by the bye, just such anothar lager 
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as htmselfl) For my part, I felt as if I were being strangled, all the time 
Aclimet stood near as.' 

' I expect nothing less than that he will cause you to be sewn up in a 
sadt, and thrown into the river/ cried Beatrice, weeing. 

' Never fear, my gentle coz, this bloody-minded pacha will do us no 
harm, though I doubt not he will attempt to frighten me into submission.' 

' Dearest Camilla, I tremble for you. Ohy what a sad, sad day it was, 
that threw us into the hands of that villanous corsair/ 

' Who sold us to Suli Bey, with as little remorse as if we had been 
three pullets,' answered Camilla. ' Come,' continued she, ' cheer you, 
dear Beatrice. I will venture to pledge my word that, through my means, 
you will be restored to your native country and to Henriquez, and Antonia 
to Diego/ 

' Fine things to be effected by a.damsel in your predicament ! ' sobbed 
Beatrice, weeping and hanging about Camilla, as Puffim approached to 
separate her from them. 

' Courage ! sweet cousins, fear not for me — I have no fears for myself,' 
said she, embracing them : ' and now, my gt)od old soul ! whither are 
you going to take me ? ' continued she, as Puffim proceeded to lead her 
from the apartment. 

Puffim rolled his eyes till only the whites were visible, as he replied, 
' Where 1 would not go for all the pearls in Lalla Oella's necklace. But 
if you offend my lord, it is meet you take the consequence/ 

Camilla, who expected something truly dreadful from this prelude, 
was not so much shocked as Puffim expected, on being conducted into a 
gloomy vaulted chamber, lighted by a small grating near the roof, and 
containing no other furniture than a wretched sofa. Puffim pointed to' 
a pitcher of water and a platter of rice« which were placed in a comer, 
and withdrew. 

During Camilla's imprisonment it was in vain that Achmet sought the 
society of the ladies of his harem. . The spirited and charming Castilian 
had made an impression on his heart and fancy that he never before ex- 
perienced ; restless and discontented, he could know no happiness but 
in the presence of her who had captivated him. At the end of the third 
day he could not forbear visiting her. As he approached her cell, he 
heard her singling* in a voice of touching melody, one of the exquisite 
airs of her native land. The lovely captive raised her eyes as Achmet 
entered, and her cheek flushed with a brighter vermillion as he ap- 
proached her. 

' Suli Bey was a man of a liberal temper compared to you,' said she. 
pointing to the pitdter and rice. ^ 

Achmet's brow darkened — ' Always Suli Bey !' cried he, angrily; * I 
eould find it in my heart to send you to foUow that accursed dead dog.' 

' Nay, mighty pacha> that is a little farther than your power extends. 
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You may follow him yourftelf, peradventure ; but I, as a gpood ChrisliaD, 
hope to go to a very different place from that which I trust is prepared 
for such wretched misbelievers as Suli Bey and you/ 

' I see your intemperance of speech is no wise tamed/ said the pacha ; 
' nevertheless, I will forgive all your perverseness, if you will sing me that 
sweet song once more/ 

' The prisoned bird doth oft-times sing, it is true, but never at the 
bidding of its jailor,' replied Camilla, looking up between smiles and 
tears. 

The pacha felt the magic of her smile, and the power of her tears ; 
but he knew not how to dismiss the tone of mastership when speaking to 
a woman. 

' Come, my Peri,' he said, ' it is my pleasure that you follow me to 
the banquet'— nay, it is useless offering resistance to my will.' 

He then, with a sort of gentle violence, drew her from the darksome 
cell, into an apartment richly carpeted, glittering with eastern magnifi- 
cence, and fragrant with burning spices, flowers, and essences. 

' Come, my princess, let us eat, drink, and be merry,' said the pacha, 
placing her beside him on an embroidered sofa opposite to the banquet. 

' I shall neither eat nor drink, for it is the vigil of St. Petefk: ; nor am 
I disposed to sing or be merry,' returned Camilla. 

' Do you forgfet that I can force you to do as I command you ?* re- 
turned Achmet, frowning 

' No ; you can neither force me to sing, nor to be merry ; but I will 
tell you what you can do — you can order your Aga and black slaves to 
put a bowstring about my neck, and strangle me as they did poor Suli 
Bey.' 

' Suli Bey again !* exclaimed the pacha, furiously — * answer me one 
question— did you love that wretched rebel ?' 

• No, I did not.' 

' Why then do you torment me with his name ?' 

' Because he is frequently in my thoughts/ 

' The other ladies of the harem have forgotten him, and I have suc- 
ceeded to their love/ 

'Love, call you it?' exclaimed Camilla; 'slaves that they are in 
mind, as in person, — they know not the meaning of the word !' 

' Perhaps I am as ignorant of your sort of love as you seem to consi- 
der my women,' replied Achmet, thoughtfully. 

' Oh ! I doubt it not. I never even heard of a Turk who had the 
least idea of what love meant.' 

' You shall tell me, then, fair creature, what it signifies, according to 
your ideas.' 

' It is,^ said Camilla, raising her bewitching eyes to his, ' an interest 
80 absorbing, that a lover will always prefer the happiness of his bdoved 
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to his own. All passions are swallowed up in this one eng^ossingf emo- 
tion. He exists but for the happiness of loving, and would prefer dying 
with her, to living' without her.* 

' I certainly have never been loved after this fashion/ said the pacha, 
after a long pause ; ' yet, nothing less will content me now. And you. 
Camilla, — have you a lover in your own country ?' 

• Oh, many.' 

' One that you love thus ?' 

' No, I have not. 

' I fear you are deceiving me.' 

' Holy Virgin ! what a man is this that will not be satisfied with sin- 
cerity and plain dealing !' 

^ Nay, Camilla, if you loved me ' 

' My good pacha, you must not flatter yourself into such a siipposition. 
What title have you to my love ?' 

'I will strive to deserve it. I will restore your cousins to their 
liberty.' 

' For which I shall feel most grateful. But it is not one compliance* 
or two, or even twenty, that will entitle a man to my love.' 

' Oh, that you would teach me how to obtain it !' said Achmet, pas* 
sionately. 

^ Come, I will encourage you a Uttle ; you are behaving pretty weO, 
at present. Yesterday I detested your very name — ^to day you are al- 
most endurable ; and if you wish to leave an agreeable impression, you 
will permit me to retire.' 

'No, 1 cannot part with you, beautiful Camilla; you shall stay and 
enchant me with your presence.' 

' I shall do no such thing. If yon force me to remain with you, 
against my will, I shall say verv disobliging things, and then we shall 
quarrel.' 

' Go, then, my Feti ! but in your dreams to-night, remember your 
adoring Achmet' 

' I hope, if I dream at all, to be favoured with a sweet vision of my 
native land, and return in slumber to the fair hills of Castile.' 

' Is your country then, so dear to you ?' asked Achmet, moumfolly. 

'My country!' said Camilla, her lovely eyes suffusing with tears, as 
the thought of home passed over her mind — ' and shaU I never behold 
your orange-groves again, nor hear the rush of your mighty streams, but 
die like a transplanted flower in a foreign soil !' 

Such scenes as these were of daily recurrence during the time that 
preparations were making for the departure of Beatrice and Antonia ; 
sometimes they did not end so placably. 

' It is I that am the slave,' would Achmet say, when the fair Spaniard 
made him feel, too severely, the chains that bound him — ' the slave of 
your caprices, Camilla. Would that I bad never seen you !' 
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' Surely, Achmet* that was my misfortune, since I had not the sligfatait 
wish to become the victim of the lawless traffic in women that prevails in 
this disgusting country.' 

' By Mahomet, you never open your lips but with the ctesign of s&ying 
something vexatious. Till I saw you, I was happy ; but you have made 
me the most miserable of men ! I am wretched when absent from you; 
and when I am near you, your whole study is to tortnent me/ 

At other times Achmet would sit in Camilla's apartment, listenings to 
her guitar — ^his whole soul entranced in the pleasure of bearing and 
seeing her. One day, when he was thus occupied, Beatrice and Antonia 
entered, to bid farewell, as all tbii^' were ready for their departure. 

When they offered their thanks to Achmet, he said, ' Your gratituda 
is due to Camilla, who, when she might have used her boundless in- 
fluence over me to obtain her own liberty, preferred making you hapi^/ 

' Because my love for them prevailed over every selfish consideratioD,' 
said Camilla, with a significant glance. 

' Ah, Camilla, I understand your allusion. Go ; you are free. Re- 
turn to Spain — that beloved country which you prefer to AchmeU' 

His voice fahered as he spoke — Camilla looked up— their eyes met— 
they both burst into tears. 

' Ah !' exclaimed Beatrice, ' you love one another; wherefore, then, 
should you part ?' 

The pacha threw himself at Camilla's feet. 

* Light of my eyes ! will you leave me ?* 

' Achmet, I cannot share a divided heart.' 

' I swear to you, by Allah, that my harem shall be dismissed, and you 
shall be my only wife.' 

' Ah, Achmet. there is another thought,' said Camilla, weeping; ' you 
are a follower of the False Prophet, and I am a believer in the only faith 
whereby we may have eternal life.' 

' Camilla, you 9peak dark things, and hard to be understood ; but only 
promise to be mine, and I will hear you patiently on these matters ; and 
if convinced, I will not ding to error.' 

It maybe easily imagined, that Beatrice and Antonia departed for 
Spain without Camilla, who became Achmet Pacha's bride ; and who, ere 
long, had the happiness of informing her cousins, by letter that be had 
become a secret but decided proselyte to Christianity. 
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